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Art. I—THE CONVENT COMMITTEE. 


Reports of the Evidence before the House of Commons Committee on Con- 
ventual Institutions. Tablet. Numbers from May 28 to July 30. 1870. 


HE late attack on the convents came upon us as much by 
surprise as one of the “white storms” which, in the 
middle of a day of sunny calm, are wont to rush down from the 
recesses of Mount Pilatus upon the lakes of Switzerland. It 
‘was soon over, and some of us may perhaps be tempted to 
forget it. But there was much in it which it is important that 
Catholics should not forget, and we therefore return to it. 


Most of us, probably, were ignorant even that notice of any 
motion on the subject had been given. Certainly no one had 
any fear that it would be carried ; and when the Times of March 
30th announced that Mr. Newdegate had obtained a majority, 
which directed the appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into the “ existence, character, and increase of conventual and 
monastic institutions or societies in Great Britain, and into the 
terms upon which income, ,property, and estates belonging 
to such institutions or societies and the members thereof, are 
respectively received, held, and possessed,’”’? we were as little 
prepared as if such a thing had never before been talked of. 
In fact, whether Mr. Newdegate intended it or not, what 
actually happened was a thing very common in war: we had 
become so much accustomed to feigned attacks that the real one 
took us absolutely by surprise. 

No need to detail what followed. Catholics of every class 
were roused to a degree of vehement indignation, at which not 
only Mr. Newdegate and his crew of fanatics, but the mass of 
Protestants, expressed an astonishment which we have no doubt 
was sincere. The Duke of Norfolk, Sir Charles Clifford, and 
Mr. Langdale, who happened to be in London, at once put 
themselves at the head of the movement. The newspapers for 
some weeks were charged with letters, some bearing real, 
some feigned names, some in favour of Mr. Newdegate, some 
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against him, and, with leading articles, the great majority of 
which were wholly on his side. At last came the fight in Par- 
liament. The usual course in such cases is that, after the House 
has sanctioned the appointment of a select committee, the 
member by whom the proposal was made moves that the com- 
mittee shall consist of such and such members. He is, of course, 
one of its members. Usually he adds a certain number of those 
who are supposed most nearly to agree with him, about as 
many of those most opposed to him, and about as many more, 
men not committed either way, but considered likely to be fair 
and valuable judges. His motion also defines the power and 
duties of his committee, empowering it, for instance, to send 
for persons, papers, &c. And it often happens that some 
member moves “that it shall be an instruction to the com- 
mittee” to inquire into this or that point; or, again, not to 
enter upon this or that subject, as it may seem expedient 
to different sections in the House. The committee thus 
constituted holds its sittings in one of the rooms of the 
edifice called by the law “the Palace of Westminster,” and by 
mortals, “the Houses of Parliament,” and in due time makes 
its report. This is usually a paper of a few pages, sometimes 
not more than a few lines. But with it, as a general rule, is 
published “the evidence” given before the committee, and this 
usually swells the report into a folio volume more or less massy, 
printed in double columns, and covered with dark blue paper, 
which is technically called a “ Blue Book.” These volumes, 
which accumulate wonderfully every year, are supplied gratis to 
members of the House, and sold at cost price to such of the 
public as think it worth while to buy them. By how many of 
either class they are really read is a question upon which we 
should not like to venture an opinion. That they are very 
generally referred to and quoted is beyond question. 

The natural course of things then would have been, that Mr. 
Newdegate should have moved that his committee should consist 
of such and such persons ; but he found the drawing up of the 
list no easy task. Many members who, in their secret hearts, 
would beglad enough to see convents come to grief, would strongly 
dislike to take any prominent part against them. Besides, Mr. 
Newdegate had long ago made himself so conspicuous as an 
assailant of everything Catholic, that he could not help know- 
ing, that even if he were allowed to nominate a committee after 
his own heart, its report would carry no weight with moderate 
men, and that if his list were opposed, as it was sure to be, the 
fact of its being his would dispose them to vote against it. He 
therefore determined to evade the task. Now there exists a 
small body of members called the “Committee of Selection.” 
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They are appointed each Parliament, for quite different purposes, 
but upon them Mr. Newdegate resolved to throw the responsi- 
bility, and therefore moved that the committee of inquiry upon 
convents should be nominated by the Committee of Selection. 
On the other hand, Mr. Cogan, an Irish Catholic county 
member, seconded by the lamented Sir John Simeon, then the 
only Catholic representing an English constituency, gave notice 
of an amendment that the order for appointing a committee 
should be discharged. At the same time the chairman and 
members of the Committee of Selection increased Mr. New- 
degate’s difficulties, by earnestly repudiating the proposal that 
they should have anything to do with the matter. After 
an adjournment of the debate and some delays (which Mr. 
Newdegate, of course, attributed to the Jesuits), the matter 
was taken up by Mr. Gladstone, who had voted against 
his original motion, and who now proposed a compromise. 
This was, that the order for Mr. Newdegate’s committee 
should be discharged, and that, instead of it, a committee 
should be appointed 1o inquire into “ the state of the law ” 
with regard to conventual and monastic institutions, and 
into their property ; thus leaving out the words “ the existence, 
character, and increase,” which stood in Mr. Newdegate’s origi- 
nal motion; and which would have authorized him to hold a 
strict inquisition into every detail of convent life, and into every 
foul story which any one might be pleased to invent to the dis- 
credit of any nun or any community, and to carry it out by 
dragging from their cloisters any number of religious ladies to 
be publicly examined and cross-examined by him, upon the 
details of every suspicion which has ever passed through his 
mind, however outrageous and insulting the very mention of 
such a suspicion might be. 

Mr. Newdegate, indeed, wrote to the Times (which on this 
occasion took exactly his own line) resenting the suspicion that 
any member of Parliament would “ wantonly insult any inmate 
of a convent, lady superior, or any other nun, whom they might 
find it necessary to examine.” The words prove that he was 
looking forward to the pleasure of cross-examining the nuns as 
to the “ character ’’ of their institutions and daily life ; and his 
assumed indignation at the expectation that he would carry on 
that examination in a tone of wanton insult would have come 
with a better grace before he had publicly associated himself 
with Murphy, whose whole life is spent in publicly propagating 
the foulest calumnies against them. 

The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s motion was that the House 
divided twice, first upon the question whether the order for 
Mr. Newdegate’s inquiry should be discharged; then on the 
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question whether or not the inquiry conceded by Mr. Gladstone 
should take place. The House was as much crowded as it is 
when a question upon which the fate of a ministry depends, is 
to come on. In the first division, in which Mr. Gladstone was 
opposed by Mr. Newdegate, he had a majority of 281 against 
171 (including twenty-two pairs). On the last, in which Mr. 
Gladstone and his party voted with their usual opponents, and 
were opposed by the mass of the Catholic members, he had 
348 ayes against 57 noes. And thus ended the first act of the 
contest. Mr. Gladstone, on whom the task of nominating the 
committee now fell, soon produced his list, which was accepted 
by the House; and his committee, after sitting to the end of the 
parliamentary session, has resolved merely to submit to the 
House the evidence it has up to this time received, without 
making any report upon it. It does not, however, consider its 
work over, but proposes to resume the hearing of evidence when 
Parliament again meets, and after that, we presume, to make a 
report. 

In looking back on the fierce struggle which ended in the 
appointment of Mr. Gladstone’s Committee, it is impossible not 
to be struck by the curious fact that it was tacitly assumed 
from first to last, alike by the assailants and the defenders of 
the convents, and in Parliament and the press alike, that the 
real question in debate was, not whether an inquiry about con- 
vents should he made by a select committee of the House of 
Commons (although that was the only question nominally under 
discussion), but whether a law should be passed establishing a 
permanent system of visitation for all convents by inspectors to 
be appointed by Government. The common sense of all parties 
told them that this was really the point in dispute. That it 
should have been so is remarkable, because it showed that those 
who demanded an investigation by a Parliamentary Committee 
had really prejudged the whole question into which it was to 
inquire. Mr. Newdegate is not a sharp-sighted man, or one of 
very refined feeling. Yet even he, at last, felt how unbecoming 
was the position in which he stood as a man demanding investi- 
gation, and yet assuming that the nuns, about whom he pro- 
fessed that he wished to bring them to a fair trial, had already 
been found guilty. So awkward did he feel this, that on 
May 2nd he tried to persuade the House that what he wanted 
was not inspection but inquiry. But this came too late. The 
attempt was not only disingenuous but absurd, for his own 
speeches throughout had been based on the assertion that con- 
vents are houses at the door of which the power of the law of Eng- 
land absolutely ceases,—that in every convent there are numbers 
of inmates eager to escape, but retained by compulsion. Nay, his 
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favourite argument was, that it could be no injustice to subject 
convents to Government inspection because lunatic asylums 
are already inspected. This argument, of course, assumed as 
its first principle that inmates are kept in convents, as they 
avowedly are in lunatic asylums, against their will. In like 
manner, the Times, which went wholly with him day after day, 
headed its articles and correspondence on the subject, not 
“ Convent Inquiry,” but “ Inspection of Convents,” and all its 
arguments were directed to this one point, not that the con- 
ventual system was imperfectly understood and ought to be 
inquired into and better known, but that it was ascertained to be 
fundamentally evil and ought to be controlled. 

Accordingly, the discussion turned wholly upon silly stories, 
such as are always brought forward by the assailants of convents. 
The newspapers, for weeks together, were filled with letters 
about ineffectual attempts to escape on the part of one nun or 
another, and with answers refuting them. Of these last, one 
of the most important, effectually disposing of a favourite 
case of the kind, was written from Rome by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. 

Into this controversy we have no space to enter—and, indeed, 
it would be weary work. Catholics (who, of course, constitute 
the great majority of our readers) are, for the most part, per- 
sonally acquainted with convents; and whoever is so is well 
aware that nothing could well be more grossly absurd than the 
supposition that any community would wish to retain a 
reluctant inmate; except, indeed, the other supposition, that 
if the wish existed it could by any possibility be carried into 
execution. Any reasonable Protestant (if, indeed, any such 
really have doubts upon the question) may, with perfect ease, 
gain the same information. And as to the mass of those who 
believe, take up, and repeat the common charges, we cannot 
help fearing that their delusion is not so much in the intellect 
as in the will, and that, upon them, no logical proof of the 
absurdity of their notions, however clear it might be, would 
produce any real effect. One thing alone ought to convince 
such persons, if they were capable of conviction. It is, that 
the stories about nuns escaping or attempting to escape are 
perpetually changing their venue and their circumstances. One 
is disproved, and immediately another is brought forward, and 
is disposed of in its turn. If any one of them were well- 
founded, it would certainly keep its place and not be abandoned 
for others, each of which in its turn follows it into oblivion. 
Thirty years ago there were rumours of cruelties and hardships 
within our union workhouses and in gaols. The fact is, 
that there was, in both cases, only too much ground for these 
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rumours. And therefore those who demanded, first an inquiry 
and afterwards a reform, took care to insist upon one or two 
cases, the grossest and best established. They were not con- 
tinually bringing forward a new story, and as soon as it was 
clearly refuted, without having the candour to admit that it 
was so, going on to bring forward another. They obtained 
proof that one or two were true, and on the strength of that 
they demanded and obtained a change in the law. Nothing 
could be more opposite to this than the line adopted by the 
assailants of convents. They are always changing from one 
story to another; because, in truth, there is no one in proof of 
which anything plausible is to be said. 

And why is this? Because the whole thing depends, not 
apon any facts which have been misunderstood or misreported, 
and the disproof or explanation of which will satisfy those who 
appeal to them, but, as Dr. Newman long ago so ably showed, 
upon an inveterate prejudice. Who that has ever read it can 
forget that wonderful lecture, in which he traces in detail the 
manner in which the prejudiced man simply sets aside all 
argument and all proof, so that the only effect of disproving 
what he has always taken for granted, is to make him angry, 
that things of which he is certain that they must be true, 
should be so plausibly refuted. It is one from which it is 
impossible to make any quotation without injustice, for not a 
word of it can be spared. He concludes :— 


Alas! though we have laughed at the extravagance which shows itself in 
such instances of prejudice, it is, in truth, no matter for jest. If I laugh, it 
is to hide the deep feelings of various kinds which it necessarily excites in 
the mind. I laugh at what is laughable in the displays of this wretched 
root of evil in order to turn away my thoughts from its nature and effects, 
which are not laughable, but hateful and dangerous—dangerous to the 
Catholic, hateful to the Supreme Judge. When you see a beast of prey in 
its cage, you are led to laugh at its impotent fury, at its fretful motions and 
its sullen air, and its grotesque expressions of impatience, disappointment, 
and malice, if it is baulked of its revenge. And as to this prejudice, really 
in itself it is one of the direst, most piteous, most awful phenomena in the 
whole country, to see a noble, generous people the victims of a moral infirmity, 
which is now a fever, now an ague, now a falling sickness, now a S. Vitus’s 
dance. O, if we could see as the angels see, thus should we speak of it, and 
in language far more solemn. 0, is it possible that so many, many men, and 
women too, good and kind otherwise, should take delight in being sure that 
millions of men have upon them the seal and sign of the evil one? 0, is it 
conceivable that they can be considerate in all matters of this life, friendly in 
social intercourse, indulgent to the wayward, charitable to the poor and out- 
cast, merciful towards criminals, nay, kind towards the inferior creation, 
towards their cows, and horses, and swine ; yet, as regards us, who bear the same 
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form, speak the same tongue, breathe the same air, and walk the same 
streets, ruthless, relentless, believing ill of us, and wishing to believe it. I 
repeat it—they wish us to be what they believe us to be ; what a portentous 
fact! .... And hence it is, that calm as may be the sky and gentle the 
breeze, we cannot trust the morning. At any moment a furious tempest may 
be raised against us, and scatter calamity through our quiet homes, as long 
as the prince of the power of the air retains the sovereignty. There is ever 
a predisposition in the political and social atmosphere to lour and thicken. 
Weare never secure against the access of madness in that people, whose name 
and blood we share. Some accident—a Papal Bull, worded as Papal docu- 
ments have been since the beginning of time ; a sudden scandal among our 
priests or in our convents ; or some bold, reckless falsehood may raise all 
England against us. Such was also our condition in the first ages of the 
Church. The chance of the hour brought the Pagan Romans upon us. A 
Christian tore down the Imperial manifesto from its place, and the terrible 
Diocletian persecution was the consequence. A crop failed; it was all 
through the Christians, 


But we must not go on. It is our deep sense of the truth of 
all that is said in that chapter which makes it weary work to answer 
any particular story of scandal—it makes little difference what it 
is—a Colwich nun case—a Saurin case—the case of a novice in 
the Brompton Oratory—anything will do; for our countrymen 
have made up their minds beforehand that whatever may be 
charged against us, and whether or not it can be proved, we are 
really guilty of much worse, and that the only reason why our 
guilt is not proved in any particular case, if so it be, is that we 
are preternaturally cunning and unscrupulous in concealing our 
crimes. We shall not, then, enter into the details of any of 
the stories which were showered upon us during the brief period 
of the late storm. But one word about the popular prejudice 
we must say. The popular suspicion embraces two classes of 
subjects. First, there is a widespread suspicion, strongest per- 
haps among the classes uneducated or half educated, but not 
by any means confined to them, of which the Spectator wrote 
when this storm first broke out :— 


Half the dislike still entertained in England towards the theological 
system [of the Catholics] is based upon a traditional suspicion of the monastic 
establishments. The suspicion has never been justified in this country ; and 
is in itself not a little unreasonable. There are 800,000 women in England 
who neither are nor ever can be married, and nobody suspects them on that 
account of unchastity ; but if a score or so of them agree, from religious 
motives, to live together a life of self-denial and ceremonial observances, the 
worthy public assures itself that all manner of horrors are going on. Hundreds 
of groups of labourers may be herding together in Scotch bothies, and nobody 
cares except a few philanthropists ; but if a group of cultivated men think a 
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contemplative life lived in common would best suit their religious needs, the 
aid of the State is invoked to see what they are all about. 


It is difficult to speak of this loathsome and detestable sus- 
picion. But, unhappily, how firm and deeply-seated it is can 
be imagined by no one who is not intimately acquainted with 
the thoughts and feelings of English Protestants. It crops 
up in the strangest way, when nobody expects to see or hear 
anything connected with it. The writer walked by chance into 
an assize court, not knowing what was going on. It turned 
out to be a trial in which the character of a married Protestant 
lady was implicated, and it happened to come out that ona 
certain occasion she had been at an inn in London called “ The 
Three Nuns.” No sort of evidence had been giyen to show 
that the inn was not most respectable, but the name produced a 
thrill through the court and the jury, and the counsel was 
obliged to intervene by protesting that “ whatever may have 
been its character in times past, it is now quite respectable.” 
The name by itself seemed to the audience sufficient proof of 
something monstrous. Then, again, look at the career of 
such aman as Murphy. He lives by appealing to this filthy 
prejudice in its grossest form. Wherever there is a convent 
of religious ladies there he is sure to go, and for years after- 
wards the middle and lower classes in its neighbourhood believe 
and circulate among themselves stories of gross licentiousness 
openly practised in it. It is admitted that the influence of his 
lectures, more than any one other cause, gained Lancashire for 
the Tories at the last general election. And yet, if the obscene 
element were struck out of his lectures, there would, in fact, be 
nothing left. We are aware that when Murphy is mentioned 
respectable people will repudiate him. ‘“ He is a low fellow; 
nobody cares what he says,” as the Times declared the morning 
after Mr. Newdegate’s majority—‘‘ No reasonable man will 
listen to the extravagant, if not malicious, pictures which identify 
such institutions with nothing but ignorance and debasement. 
They have a strange attraction for some of the finest spirits, 
and they could not have maintained their vitality for fifteen 
hundred years without answering in some degree a natural 
impulse.” So much common sense no doubt would infer, 
although a higher faculty would suggest that the attraction 
might perhaps be not natural but supernatural. But when 
such tools as Murphy are so contemptuously disavowed, it is 
well to remember, not only that Mr. Whalley avowed that 
Murphy had been sent by him (for Murphy and Whalley will 
by most persons be admitted to stand on the same level of re- 
spectability), but that Mr. Newdegate himself, only a few weeks 
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before he obtained the vote for this Committee, had deliberately 
identified himself with Murphy, when he was unceremoniously 
mentioned in the House of Commons. 

It is the extreme baseness and obscenity of the prevalent 
suspicion which makes it impossible that Catholics should come 
frankly forward to meet and dispel the prejudice on which it is 
founded. The Spectator indeed says, “‘ We have often wondered 
why English Catholics did not of themselves apply for inspec- 
tion. It would be just as easy to appoint female as male 
inspectors, and the reports of competent, keen-eyed Protestant 
ladies, made under a sense of responsibility, would relieve the 
convents of a load of obloquy under which they are now quite 
needlessly content to remain. Nobody would disbelieve Miss 
Nightingale or Miss Martineau, or any woman of their kind.” 

We do not greatly wonder that a Protestant so conspicuously 
fair and candid as are the writers in the Spectator should imagine 
this. But we fear it shows that he does not understand the 
obstinacy and intensity of a prejudice such as that with which 
we have to contend. It seems to us that if any one so im- 
placably hates the Catholic religion, as to take it for granted 
that a score of English ladies, living together for religious and 
charitable purposes, must necessarily be harlots and murderesses, 
only because they are Catholics, he must be far beyond the 
reach of any argument or any testimony whatever. But, even 
if we were mistaken here, any such compromise is made impos- 
sible to Catholics by the nature of the charges made against 
the convents (charges which Mr. Newdegate by making himself 
responsible for Murphy has formally adopted), and which are 
circulated broadcast through every town and village of the 
land, by associations which call themselves religious, and 
have shown their religion by reprinting in a cheap form, for 
wholesale circulation, such obscene books as “ Maria Monk.” 
‘A Catholic,” writing to the Spectator in answer to this sug- 
gestion, says— 


The peculiar feelings of veneration with which we regard religious ladies 
we do not expect Protestants to enter into. But, to say nothing of these 
feelings, they are, to say the least, our sisters and daughters. Is it possible 
that we should, upon any prudential considerations, accept an arrangement 
which not only contemplates it as possible that they are harlots and raur- 
deresses, but that, compared with other women, they are exceptionally likely 
to be so? Is there any Protestant gentleman in England who would not rather 
shed his blood than have such an outrage offered, with his connivance, to his 
own sisters or daughters ? Why should it be assumed that we alone are with- 
out the feelings of honour which are common to all our countrymen ? 


So it is—we cannot meet the popular prejudice, because its 
foulness would make it a degradation to meet it. The next 
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form which it takes is a shade less degrading; it is that nuns 
are kept in religious houses by force. So far this is less out- 
rageous, because it is founded on a mistaken view of Catholic 
principles, which the other and coarser prejudice is not. No 
man ever suspected that licentiousness and murder are enjoined 
or sanctioned by the Catholic religion. But that the Catholic 
religion requires that nuns should be kept in their convents by 
force, people do imagine. It is, of course, a puzzle between moral 
obligation and compulsion. That a professed nun, who should 
break her vows by leaving her convent, would commit a sin, no 
Catholic doubts. Protestants jump to the conclusion that 
therefore whenever they wish to leave they are confined against 
their will. The strange absurdity of this is that it would, 
of course, apply equally to every wife in England. The truth is, 
the prejudice that nuns are shut up against their will is instilled 
into Protestant children in the nursery. We have heard an 
educated convert say that after he had been a Catholic for 
months, he saw in the Tablet the suggestion that the bars and 
gratings on a convent window might be intended to prevent 
people from breaking in, not from breaking out; and it struck 
him at once as a wholly new idea. And no wonder, for when 
he was almost an infant he had been accustomed to play at 
games which turned upon the attempts of nuns to escape, 
and the tricks by which they deceived their abbess into suppos- 
ing they were all in the convent when she came round at night to 
count them. Still, ingrained as the notion is, it is strange that 
it should not be shaken when people have had any opportunity 
of seeing what convents are really like ; which, one would think, 
must by this time be the case with most English Protestants. 
Not to say that nothing could be more intolerable in a com- 
munity life than a member who was really pining or fretting to 
make her escape, and that nothing is less likely than that her 
companions should wish to retain her, it must surely be evident 
to any Protestant who has seen what our convents are, that of 
all equally large houses in England, a convent is precisely that 
in which it would be physically impossible to retain any re- 
luctant prisoners. In the mass of them there are pupils, in a 
vast number poor schools, working classes, industrial schools : 
in all there is a number of inmates very far beyond those in 
any other house of the size. Now we are far from saying that 
Mr. Newdegate is keeping any one, whether man or woman, 
imprisoned in his country house. But we do most positively 
protest that he is a thousand times more likely to have one 
than any convent in England. Only think what a scandal it 
would be if the wife, or brother, or sister, nephew or niece of 
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the great Protestant champion should turn Papist. Yet there is 
hardly a family which has not had some near relative a convert 
within the last twenty years. We have not the honour to be 
acquainted with Mr. Newdegate’s highly respectable family. 
Is it certain that no one of its members has ever disappeared ? 
Is there no lady who is said to have married and gone abroad ? 
No young man who is supposed to have gone to India? How 
will Mr. Newdegate prove that he, she, or they (as the Acts of 
Parliament say) are not now carefully shut up in Arbury House? 
We are as far from saying it is so, as Mr. Newdegate from 
asserting that there is any nun imprisoned in the convent 
at Stone. But this we do say, it is far easier to imagine the 
temptation in his case than in the other, and moreover it would 
be a thousand times easier for him to do it than it would for 
the Stone nuns. In an old-fashioned country house there are 
so many out-of-the-way nooks and corners. Then, if the 
victim should cry out, who would ever hear her in the middle 
of an extensive park? Convents mostly stand in situations in 
which no one could scream out without being heard, and 
(as one of the Protestant papers said), “in that single case 
every soul in the population is ready to act as a voluntary 
detective, to go beyond the law in aiding the person supposed 
to be under restraint.” We are confident that any sober- 
minded person who really considers the matter will feel that, 
absurd as would be a law to enact that all houses in England 
above a certain size (with the single exception of convents), 
should be regularly visited by inspectors, in order to see that 
no person is illegally imprisoned in them, such a law would be 
much less absurd than one for the inspection of convents. 
People whose minds are occupied by fancies so grotesque are 
not subjects of reasoning, else we might ask what the inspectors 
are to do. Suppose Mr. Newdegate himself to be the inspector. 
Do they suppose that when he enters a convent parlour, the 
superior will give orders to her gaolers, “ Bring down the 
prisoners,” and that at once all the hapless women who have 
been for years in chains, secluded from light, air, and human 
society, will be ushered into the room for him to examine? Or, 
if not, is he to search the house? When he has examined all 
the parlours, corridors, and cells, the refectory, the chapel, the 
recreation-rooms, and has found no one, what is to be his next 
step? Is he to have the floors taken up, or the curtains taken 
down, that he may judge whether there is any concealed den 
beneath or behind them? And, if not, how could his report 
that he had found nothing even make it in the least degree less 
probable that there was Something to find? How would any 
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one person who now suspects, be less suspicious if, as the 
Spectator suggests, the inspector were Miss Nightingale or 
Miss Martineau ? 

We beg our readers’ pardon for wasting time in examining 
demands so transparent in their absurdity. The simple fact is, 
that it is not the convent but the Catholic religion which is the 
real object of jealousy. The mass of English people are most 
anxious for religious liberty, provided always that people make 
use of it for the purpose of joining one of the popular forms of 
Protestantism. If high in the social scale, it is becoming that 
they should belong to the Established Church. There is no 
offence in the fact of a tradesman belonging to it, although it 
is more natural that he should be a Wesleyan or an Indepen- 
dent. If he professes to belong to any of these, he may, with- 
out much offence, believe as much and as little as he likes. A 
peer or a country gentleman may even bea Catholic, if that has 
always been the religion of his family, and if he keeps quiet, 
like a member of an inferior caste. There is something aristo- 
cratic in his adherence to it. He would hardly give more 
pleasure by abandoning it than by altering the livery or the 
coat of arms of his family. But what really gives offence is to 
see Catholics acting asif they really believed men have as much 
right to belong to their religion as to any other. The Saturday 
Review very truly says,—‘ The English mind shows no objection 
to Roman Catholics if they would only not so perversely carry 
out their religion into practice.” Accordingly, what Mr. New- 
degate really complains of is not any abuse in convents, but their 
existence. He writes to the Times, April 11th, that he should 
not care for them if they were not continually multiplying, and 
the Times re-echoes his outcry in a leading article. ‘“ In 1830 
there were no monasteries in England, and only eleven convents ; 
there are now said to be no fewer than sixty-nine monasteries 
and 238 convents. Moreover the increase has been very rapid 
of late; seventy-one convents and fourteen monasteries have 
been added within the last seven years.” 

This is exactly the sort of outcry which everywhere meets us. 
It would be no answer to say (what, however, is perfectly certain) 
that this is our way of working—that to talk of allowing liberty 
to the Catholic Church, and then to cry out because it multi- 
plies centres of community life both for men and women, is as 
unmeaning and self-contradictory as to pretend to allow full 
liberty to the Wesleyans and Quakers, only to require as the one 
condition that at all their religious meetings they should have the 
church prayers read by a legally ordained minister, in a surplice, 
and should never hold experience meetings, or silent meetings, 
or meetings to be addressed by any one that may be “ moved.” 
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The simple fact is, that the first endeavour of a Catholic priest 
engaged in gathering into a congregation a number of poor and 
long-neglected Irish Catholics in one of our towns, is to try 
whether he cannot get the assistance of some nuns. If he suc- 
ceeds, then one more is added to the list of new communities, and 
there is a new outcry from Mr. Newdegate, echoed back by a 
leader in the Times. If any Protestant sect does the same thing, 
(i.e., if it multiplies its own characteristic institutions in all parts 
of the country), that is only considered a satisfactory proof that 
it meets the necessities of English society and of our times—that 
it is supplying a great religious and social want, and should be 
encouraged and treated with special consideration. But as 
soon as the Catholic Church does the same thing, it is met with 
a cry through the country, and motions in Parliament, which 
(under whatever form of words their meaning may be con- 
cealed) mean only, that it should be put down by legislative in- 
terference. It is of little use to explain this, because the real 
wish of those who make the outcry is, that the Catholic Church 
should be allowed full religious liberty, on one condition—that 
condition being that it shall not extend its operations in 
England. Evident as this meaning is, it is not often openly 
avowed. We therefore attach considerable importance to the 
distinct statement of it made by Mr. Walter, the member for 
Berkshire, whose intimate connection with the Times makes it 
more especially valuable. Mr. Walter was arguing * that Lord 
John Russell’s Penal Law (the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill) should 
be made much more stringent, and his reason was this,—“ If 
the people of this country are once possessed with the idea that 
there existed any danger (a danger which he believed might 
exist, if measures were not taken to prevent it) of Roman 
Catholic unmarried priests being set up in their parishes side 
by side with the Protestant clergy; that there existed a danger 
of the death-beds, even of misers, being besieged, and their 
bequests intercepted by the emissaries of Rome; that there 
existed a danger of the confessional being introduced as a 
general rule into this country, and of the daughters of our Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects being seduced into convents (loud cries 
of hear)—if the people of England felt that the law could afford 
them no protection im such a case, he was very much mistaken 
in his estimate of their character if they would not be disposed 
to take the law into their own hands.” This has at least one 
great merit, there is no possibility of mistaking what it means. 
It states what the danger is, viz., that Catholic priests should 





* Times, March, 18, 1851. 
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be generally planted in the country, and the Catholic religion 
practised, as, e.g., Wesleyanism now is (for the vague abuse, 
‘* misers’ death-beds,” and “ daughters seduced,” is surplusage). 
He urged that “‘ measures should betaken to prevent this danger,” 
that is, to prevent the free practice of the Catholic religion ; 
and lastly, he threatened that if the House did not pass them 
the people of England would “take the law into their own 
hands.” Nor did his tone suggest that he wished to discourage 
their doing so. What is this but the old cry, “ Christianos ad 
leonem” ? The Saturday Review, certainly not favourable to 
the Catholic religion, most truly says :— 

“What Mr. Newdegate really wants is an extension of the 
present anomaly [i.e. of the law making void charitable bequests 
for Catholic purposes as ‘superstitious uses’]. He would have 
not only Roman Catholic endowments inspected, reported on, 
and if need be, prohibited, but Roman Catholic doctrine. He 
means something little distinguishable from persecution, only it 
is not so honest. . . . The old persecuting practice, which pro- 
hibited the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and made the saying 
of Mass a felony, was far more honest than to say that insti- 
tutions which are the legitimate and inevitable result of doctrine 
should be prohibited. Mr. Newdegate says, of course, that he 
only wants to inquire. ... But what is the use of knowing 
all this unless we are prepared to take the next step? We may 
dislike the confessional; but the question is, whether we are 
ready for the very logical method adopted by the distinguished 
controversialist (the Dean of Ripon), who proposed to make it 
felony in a clergyman to receive a confession. If Mr. Newde- 
gate’s Committee stops short of prohibitory legislation, the 
inquiry is a farce in fact and an insult in intention; while, as 
to the alleged object of wishing to consult the real interests of 
the English Romanists, we are stupid enough to think that they 
know their own interests best. Perversely, they can no more 
be brought to see that Mr. Newdegate’s inspectors are a boon 
to them, than the Irish Bishops could see that they were disen- 
dowed and disestablished all for their own good.” 

The really serious consideration in all this is, that (as the 
same article says) “the great body of middle-class Englishmen 
openly proclaim and secretly detest the principle of religious 
freedom.” Being themselves divided into a vast number of 
Protestant sects, they are naturally willing that all Protestant 
sects should be left alone. As to Catholics, they would gladly 
avoid the inconsistency and odium of persecuting them; but 
then this must be on the condition that nothing is heard about 
them; but if they will “ perversely practise their religion,” 
then—quos ego! It is evidently their own fault. 
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And especially, and above all things, they must not set up 
religious houses. Those who complain of their numbers are the 
very men who condemn the penal laws, by which the open de- 
velopment of the Catholic religion in England was prevented ; 
and yet they always accompany their complaint with a boast 
that there were none in England before the beginning of the 
present century. In other words, they are glad enough that 
the persecuting laws should be abolished, if only Catholics will 
be conteut that without them their religion shall remain as it 
was when they were enforced, but not otherwise. This public 
multiplication of the religious houses of men and women is, 
in truth, the turning point. Saints, indeed, never have 
been, and never will be, wholly wanting in the world; but 
as long as they are mixed with the world, wearing its garb, 
and speaking its language, they lie hidden. That, the world 
admits itself bound to tolerate, little as it likes it. But that 
in the midst of a nation Protestant, wealthy, respectable, 
and imbued with nineteenth century principles, whole com- 
munities should be publicly gathered together, whose very 
existence, whose garb, whose countenances, whose daily lives 
recall the men and women of the first days of the Church, this 
is intolerable—this must, at all events, be put a stopto. A 
preacher in a Protestant congregation thirty years ago (when 


as yet monks and nuns hardly existed, at least visibly, in 
England), after painting in detail from the New Testament 
the lives of the first Christians, went on to touch this precise 
= feeling of the Protestant world about the religious 
orders. 


Ask yourself this question, and be honest in your answer. This model 
of a Christian, though not commanding your literal imitation, still is it not 
the very model which has been fulfilled in others in every age since the New 
Testament was written? You will ask mein whom? I am loth to say. I 
have reason to ask you to be honest and candid ; for so it is, as if from con- 
sciousness of the fact, and dislike to have it urged upon us, we and our fore- 
fathers have been accustomed to scorn and ridicule these faithful, obedient 
persons, and, in our Saviour’s words, to “ cast out their name as evil, for the 
Son of Man’s sake.” But, if the truth must be spoken, what are the humble 
monk, and the holy nun, and other regulars, as they are called, but Christians 
after the very pattern given us in Scripture? What have they done but this 
— perpetuate in the world the Christianity of the Bible? Did our Saviour 
come on earth suddenly, as He one day will visit it, in whom would He see 
the features of the Christians whom He and the Apostles left behind them, 
but in them? Who but these give up home and friends, wealth and ease, 
good name and liberty of will, for the kingdom of Heaven? Where shall we 
find the image of 8. Paul, or S. Peter, or S. John, or of Mary the mother of 
Mark, or of Philip’s daughter, but in those who, whether they remain in 
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seclusion or are sent over the earth, have calm faces and sweet plaintive 
voices, and spare frames and gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the 
world, and will subdued—and for their meekness meet with insult, and for 
their purity with slander, and for their gravity with suspicion, and for their 
courage with cruelty, and yet meet with Christ everywhere—Christ their all- 
sufficient, everlasting portion, to make up to them, both here and hereafter, 
all they suffer, all they dare, for His Name’s sake ? * 


It is this very consideration which almost deprives us of hope 
that as our religious become known the prejudice against them 
will wholly wear away. No doubt it is in a great measure 
founded upon a misunderstanding of their real character; and 
so far as it is so it will disappear as that real character becomes 
known. But, unhappily, it is not wholly founded upon any 
mistake. In a great degree it is founded on an instinctive and 
well-grounded feeling :—‘‘ They are grievous unto us even to 
behold, for their lives are not like other men’s, their ways are 
very different.” Whatever benefits the world may feel that it 
derives from them, there is upon them a mark which it hates— 
the likeness of Him who “came unto His own and His own 
received Him not.” To do all we can to remove the prejudices 
of education is a plain duty. But when we have done all, a 
cause of hostility deeper than that will still remain. ‘“ Ye 
shall be hated of all men for My name’s sake.” 

Unquestionably both these causes are at work on the great 
multitude of those upon whose support Mr. Newdegate and 
his fellows but too reasonably count in their attacks on our 
religious houses. And those upon whom they thus count are 
the constituents of our members of Parliament, and even more, 
they are the wire-pullers who have the chief share in determin- 
ing the course taken by each constituency. Here is the simple 
explanation of the late outbreak. This is the real reason why 
Mr. Gladstone was compelled, against his will, to consent to the 
appointment of a committee. He made no secret of his reluct- 
ance. He declared his regret for the vote to which the House 
had come, and his conviction that “serious evil, ill-will, and 
animosity is likely to result from these proceedings, rather than 
any solid and substantial good.” He declared that he and his 
colleagues were “not responsible for them, and did not hesi- 
tate to record their vote against them”; he protested that Mr. 
Newdegate had made out no prima facie case tor inquiry. ‘“ But 
supposing there should be such an inquiry, will the honourable 
member himself say that it would be tolerable and endurable 
for a moment that ladies—or I would rather say women—de- 





* J. H. Newman, Sermons on Subjects of the Day, Sermon xvi. 
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_voting themselves to purposes of religion, are to be summoned 
against their will, by the orders of a chairman of the Committee 
of this House—(cheers)—and to have the feelings of their 
hearts, the principles, motives, and ends of their actions, the 
habits and rules of their lives, made the subject of investigation 
by examination and cross-examination, repeated one after the 
other, at the pleasure of those who administer it? I cannot 
think for one moment that it would be possible, even if a prima 
facie case were made out, to consent to permit women to be 
dragged before such a tribunal. The case of the men bears a 
somewhat different aspect ; but I think my honourable friend 
the member for Stroud* has shown sufficiently that it would be 
an unprofitable inquiry to ask these gentlemen to give evidence 
which would criminate themselves, and expose them to prose- 
cution.” He then proposed what he was willing to offer, 
as the alternative to Mr. Newdegate’s proposal. “If the 
honourable member were disposed to accept an inquiry into all 
matters connected with the property of those bodies, and the 
state of the law concerning them—while not myself believing 
that much good is likely to arise from it—my colleagues and 
myself think that we should pay that respect to the judgment 
of the House indicated in its first division, which would lead us 
not to oppose inquiry.” What this me ans from such a manas 
Mr. Gladstone, in such a position as his, there can be no doubt. 
It means that, deeply as he feels the mischief of Mr. Newdegate’s 





* It would be unjust not to add that Mr. Winterbotham’s speech was not only 
able, but most manly and courageous, especially considering that he is elected 
by the Dissenters of Stroud, who are, we believe, to a man eager for the 
persecution of Catholics. As reported in the Z'imes, he appears to have 
> op very contemptuously of the Catholic religion. But he has disavowed 
this report, and declares that the Stroud Journal, which contains no expres- 
sion capable of such an interpretation, gives the only true report of what he said. 
Mr. Winterbotham’s manly conduct receives a foil from that of his colleague, 
Mr. Dickinson, who, though a member of the Establishment, came in on the 
same interest, and professed the most liberal opinions, and who zealously 
enlisted himself in Mr. Newdegate’s crew. We would take this opportunity 
of entreating all Catholics to obtain and keep correct lists of the divisions on 
this affair, that on Mr. Newdegate’s original motion on March 29th, and 
that of May 2nd, in which 171 members, including pairs, voted against Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal to discharge the order for his committee. It will do 
great good if, as the next general election draws near, every one of these 
gentlemen should find that all Catholics are firmly resolved to vote and 
canvass for any candidate, of whatever political party, who may stand in 
opposition to him. For our own part, we feel that it is not as a Catholic 
merely, but as an Englishman and a gentleman, that every elector is bound 
to do his utmost to relieve the legislature of his country from the disgrace 
of having so many members who, for the sake of gaining a political advan- 
tage, are ready to make an unmanly attack upon the reputation and personal 
comfort of a set of unoffending women. 
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proceedings, and anxious as he is to disclaim all responsibility 
for them, he cannot (as he glady would) throw them overboard 
with avowed contempt, because so large a proportion of his own 
firmest supporters hold their seats at the pleasure of men vehe- 
mently desirous to persecute Catholics, and would therefore be 
afraid to support him (whatever may be their own personal 
feelings and wishes), that he could not have reckoned upon a 
majority against Mr. Disraeli and his supporters, who were 
zealous in pressing for Mr. Newdegate’s proposals, strengthened 
as they must have been for the time by all these timid Liberals. 

That it was with real pain that he took this course cannot be 
doubted. The great glory of his administration has been to 
treat Ireland as England and Scotland have hitherto been 
treated. His great object was, first, to do justice, and next to 
call forth in Ireland a cordial feeling of unity with the other two 
countries, such as has long existed between Scotland and England. 
Should he succeed in this attempt, no one of any party will 
doubt that he will have been a greater benefactor to his country 
than any politician for some two centuries past. That there is 
every chance of his succeeding is, we think, evident, and we may 
venture to mention, as one augury of that success, the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet, of which we are the only persons whom it 
would not become to speak as it deserves, because it first ap- 
peared as an article in our Review.* One thing only is likely 
to mar his efforts; that one thing is, if it should turn out to be 
the case, as many keen-sighted judges believe, that the mass of 
English Protestants regard the Catholic religion with a hatred 
so fanatical and violent that they will persistently refuse to 
make any real and equal union with a Catholic nation. Whether 
or not this will ultimately prove to be the case, God only knows. 
For ourselves, we are hopeful; but thoughtful men cannot fail 
to see that, at this moment, the experiment is being tried, upon 
the result of which depends the question whether or not the 
British Islands are to become one united empire. The Spectator 
very truly says :— 


It seems not a little unfortunate that the attempt of a ministry, which 
avows a thorough-going political sympathy with Ireland, to reconcile that 
unhappy country with England and Scotland, should have been contem- 
poraneous with one of those anti-Catholic panics to which England has 
always been liable, though they seem to grow milder after each period of 
intermission, 





* “Ts Ireland Irreconcilable?” By John Cashel Hoey. Together with 
“Why is Ireland Poor and Discoutented?” By the Hon. Gavan Duffy. 
Burns. 1870, 
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Tt attributes the present fit of the disease to 


The (Ecumenical Council and the discussion of the dogma of Papal Infal- 
libility, which have, with even less cause [than the so-called “ Papal aggres- 
sion” of 1850] and with something of almost mysterious agency, given rise 
to the thrill of anti-Catholic panic, which has spread through England in 
1870. One would say that English Protestants really dread, far more than 
they despise, the Papal system, to note how every step frightens Protestants 
out of their self-possession, and causes the reiteration of those too familiar 
hysterical cries, whereof only religious bodies under the fear of Rome, and 
hares in the final moment when the hounds are just upon them, seem to be 
capable. Unquestionably it is unfortunate that the discussion of matters 
more or less involving the religion of Ireland and the attitude of her leading 
prelates, should have taken place at a time, when Englishmen are suffering 
from one of their periodical fits of religious hysteria, though the fit may be 
said to be a comparatively mild one. 


Whatever may be the result of Mr. Gladstone’s measures, 
one thing is already plain. It is a singular happiness, both to 
himself and to our country, that the moment came exactly 
when it did which offered him the opportunity of making his 
open, avowed, hearty, manly, and courageous attempt to do full 
and complete justice to Ireland, instead of that half justice 


which alone (as he so truly and so manfully declared) had 
hitherto been offered to her, and which he declared it to be to 
her honour to have refused. Had Mr. Disraeli continued in 
office only a few months longer, it might have appeared that 
England had been driven to do justice to Ireland by the burst- 
ing out of a great European war, into which there was great 
probability of her being drawn, whether she would or not. 
Thank God, this cannot now be imagined ; and under God we 
may thank that brave and just man, who, in the midst of pro- 
found peace and prosperity, offered this as the question to be 
decided by the people of England at the last general election : 
Shall Ireland be dealt with as a nation which has no rational 
ground of complaint, but is discontented merely because of the 
dulness of its existence on “ the confines of a melancholy ocean,” 
or as a nation hitherto discontented because it has been un- 
justly governed, and which can and ought to be pacified only by 
extending to it those principles of justice by which other nations 
are made content? ‘The present dispute, indeed, is not about 
a question exclusively Irish. Justice would still demand fair 
treatment for the Catholics of England even if Ireland had no 
concern in the matter. But her concern is great and intimate. 
No Irishman can believe that his nation is henceforth to rank 
on equal terms with the other two if the religion with which it 
is identified is to be vexatiously and tyrannically interfered 
U2 
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with, even in the neighbouring isle. More than this. A very 
large portion, we imagine more than half of the nuns whom Mr. 
Newdegate is longing to harass, are Irishwomen, although 
members of communities settled in England. Englishmen, 
certainly, will be the last to admit the principle, that the protec- 
tion of the fatherland ceases to be one of the rights of a person 
who settles in another country. Clearly, therefore, the English 
people must make up its mind to one of two things—either 
to treat Catholics in England with the same justice which it 
extends to the members of other religions, or else to abandon the 
hope of making the union ofthe British Isles real and effective. 

The meaning, then, of Mr, Gladstone’s compromise is plain. 
He believed that he had hit upon a plan which, while conceding 
to Mr. Newdegate, at least, in appearance, just enough to enable 
his own followers to vote with him without endangering their 
elections by outraging the strongest prejudice of their constitu- 
ents, would not imply any intolerable injustice or outrage 
towards Catholics. On the whole, he effected his object. There 
is, indeed, solid ground for complaint in what has actually taken 
place in the Committee; but this seems to be because Mr. 
Villiers, the chairman, failed in firmness, and allowed Mr. 
Newdegate’s hatred to overflow the limits which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion had laid down. ‘This failure on the part of the 
chairman in his plain duty was a weakness by which we cannot 
doubt Mr. Gladstone must have been greatly annoyed, although, 
after all, its effects have not been very serious. 

The Committee has sat on fourteen days. Of the two last, 
the greater part was occupied in an inquiry into the Protestant 
sisterhoods at Clewer, &c. On the whole, the evidence, so far 
as it concerns Catholics at all, may be classed under three 
heads. Several well-informed lawyers expressed their opinions 
on the question, what the existing laws affecting convents and 
monasteries really are. Evidence was also given as to the 
number of religious, both of men and women, in England and 
Scotland, and as to the amount of property held by, or for the 
benefit of, such commuuities. These subjects were within the 
scope allowed by Mr. Gladstone’s motion. But a considerable 
portion of the Committee’s time was consumed in hearing 
evidence upon subjects wholly irrelevant to its objects, 
but with regard to which Mr. Newdegate was allowed 
blindly to feel about, in the hope of coming somewhere 
or other upon a little dirt which he might throw at the Catholic 
Church and its religious communities—a hope which, by the 
blessing of God, has been wholly disappointed. 

That his own feelings should have been far from pleasant, 
and his temper by no means sweet, is anything but wonderful. 
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For some weeks he had been living in the immediate expecta- 
tion of a delight which would reward him for years of toil, and 
thousands of nights in which he had made himself supremely 
ridiculous and contemptible. He had fancied himself armed 
with all the powers of a Chairman of Committee, and able to 
call before him, to question and cross-question, every religious 
in Great Britain. There could be no subject so insulting, so 
indecent, so outrageous, that he might not reasonably hope to 
be allowed to torture these hateful women (who dare to devote 
their lives to God in a religion whose very name stirs his 
spleen) by a minute public cross-examination upon it. His 
tool, Murphy, had only been able to sow broadcast among the 
people obscene and revolting calumnies against the nuns. He 
could not help feeling that they themselves would never hear, 
much less imagine, the filth which he poured forth. It would 
be reserved for himself to compel them not only to listen to 
details of impurity loathsome to the ears of every modest 
woman, but to answer every question upon the subject which 
his polluted imagination could suggest. And just at the 
moment when joys like these seemed assuredly within his reach, 
they were suddenly snatched from him by Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
lentless hand, and he has had to sit for fourteen days in a hot 
committee-room, without the pleasure of baiting and insulting 
so much as one Catholic lady. As a keen sportsman, he no 
doubt would describe the contrast between what he hoped and 
what he experienced, by the case of a man who has spent his whole 
day in hopelessly beating cover to regain the trace of a fox 
which was already miles away, compared with the joyous excite- 
ment of full cry. No wonder he was eager to indemnify him- 
self by bringing up anything, however irrelevant to the object 
of the Committee, so that he seemed likely to blacken a 
Catholic priest. The wonder is, not that he should wish, but 
that he should have been allowed to do this. Yet so it was, 
that a large part of the time of the Committee on the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh days was wasted in 
hearing Mr. Newdegate rake up every old charge which has 
been made in the course of the last twenty years against any 
member of the Oratory. If this were not a grave injustice, 
it would still be utterly ridiculous. The Oratorians are, 
in Catholic language, a congregation of secular clerks living 
in community; that is, they are nothing more than a 
party of Catholic gentlemen, priests, or else aspiring to the 
priesthood, who occupy one house, each retaining full power 
to leave it any day he pleases. Thus, even while they 
remain Oratorians, they differ fundamentally from regulars. 
Regulars, of course, may, if they please, break their rule 
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and leave their religious house (as Pére Hyacinthe lately 
did) ; that is, if they chose to do so, there is no law by which 
their act can be prevented and punished. But every Catholic 
knows that a regular who should do so would commit a grievous 
sin. Protestants in general seem to find it difficult to under- 
stand this. It is hard to see why; for it must be admitted by 
all who believe that the world is governed by Almighty God, 
that there are very many sins against Him of which human 
laws do not take cognizancc—many, moreover, of which it is 
not possible, many more of which it is not expedient that they 
should. The case of the Oratorians, however, is widely different. 
An Oratorian may come deliberately and conscientiously to the 
conviction that it is the will of God that he should leave the 
Oratory ; and if he does so he is at full liberty to act on that 
conviction, without obtaining a permission or dispensation from 
any authority, and no Catholic, even if he thought him mis- 
taken, would presume to say that he had done anything 
wrong. If he leaves it, not having taken holy orders, he 
has full liberty to marry. If he is bound to celibacy, it is 
not because he is an Oratorian, but because he is a priest. 
Not only so, but even while he remains a member, his position 
is wholly unlike that of a regular, because he retains, not 
only the legal possession of his property, but the full right of 
using it as he thinks fit, without doing wrong. He can 
also acquire property by inheritance, or by his own exertions, 
é.g-, a8 an author, and whatever he acquires is his own. He 
can give his property to whom he will while he lives, and leave 
it to whom he will when he dies. All this is expressed to 
Catholics when we say that regulars have taken the three vows 
of obedience, celibacy, and poverty, while Oratorians are free. 
Nothing can be more evident than that a committee appointed 
to inquire into the laws affecting conventual and monastic 
establishments, and into their property, has no more right to 
collect and inquire into stories about such a body as the 
Oratorians than to collect scandal against the Protestant clergy 
of London and their wives and children. Accordingly, when, 
on the sixth day of the committee’s sittings, Mr. Newdegate 
called Mr. Smee to detail everything he ever suspected to 
the discredit of the Oratorians, Mr. O’Reilly objected. Mr. 
Newdegate said he “wished to ask questions about the 
property of the Oratorians at Brompton, and that he would 
afterwards give evidence that they are an order.” The chair- 
man seems to have allowed him to proceed, and Mr. Smee 
gave an account of his own notions and suspicious as to the 
relations of his late brother-in-law, the Rev. W. Hutchinson, 
towards the Oratory. The case lay in a nutshell. Father 
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Hutchinson left the mass of his property to his friend Father 
Faber, and some to another friend, Father Knox. Mr. Smee 
not unnaturally felt that he would have preferred to have it 
himself. He tried at law to set the will aside, and failed. He was 
allowed to detail before this Committee all his suspicions (which 
had been already disproved on oath in a court of law), for instance, 
that an Oratorian is not free to do what he will with his property, 
but is obliged to leave it to the Oratory. ‘The accuracy of this 
gentleman is shown by his saying that Father Hutchinson used 
to visit him in “a robe; he thinks it was white, but is not 
certain.” But he was allowed to declare that although some 
members of the community swore before the court that they were 
not bound by monastic vows, he did not believe them, and had 
had thoughts of indicting one of them for perjury. ‘ He has 
no doubt that they are a monastic order ; his relative considered 
he was bound to give up his property to the Oratory,” and a 
good deal more of the same sort. Another person was allowed 
to give evidence that he had been a member of the congrega- 
tion of the Oratory, and also of the “ Little Oratory ;” that 
he considered the Oratorians a monastic body; that when he 
was admitted he made a promise of obedience; and that they 
had a house at Sydenham, where they were sent for punish- 
ment and a severe discipline; also that he left the Oratory and 
became a Protestant because something was proposed about a 
member of his family, to which he objected in conscience; and 
Mr. Newdegate asked, with an air of profound mystery, 
“Should you still do the same if the same proposal were 
made?” on which he said, “Certainly.” On cross-examina- 
tion it appeared that when this man said he was “a member of 
the congregation of the Oratory,” he meant only that at one 
time he used to attend mass at the church; and he was forced 
to admit that he did not know what “the rules of the 
Oratorians” are, nor yet what “monastic vows” are. We 
happen to know, moreover, that the fathers of the Oratory say 
they can prove by the books of the Little Oratory that he 
never was a member of it at all. 

Several other stories which Mr. Newdegate had heard against 
the Oratorians were discussed, much in the same spirit. No 
one who heard the evidence and his examination could doubt 
that he thought there was a great mystery of iniquity to be 
unravelled if only he was allowed to get the clue. But the 
real lesson was, how monstrously unjust any such inquisitorial 
inquiry must of necessity be, if conducted before a committee 
of the House of Commons, which is not bound by the usual 
laws of evidence, and before which the witnesses are not on 
oath. We have no suspicion that Mr. Newdegate intended to 
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urge any charge which he did not himself believe; but he 
has evidently been for years picking up all the stories and 
suspicions he could lay hold of, and now brings it all out 
together, his mind not being so constituted as to observe the 
distinction between idle gossip and evidence. 

No man could listen to one day’s evidence without deeply 
feeling how enormous would have been the injustice and out- 
rage if Mr. Newdegate and the Times had been allowed to have 
the inquiry for which they asked, and how much we owe to 
Mr. Gladstone and the majority who joined with him to refuse 
it. There is not one of Murphy’s foul and obscene suspicions 
against the morality of convents which may not quite as truly 
be called “evidence” as the tales and suspicions retailed by 
Mr. Smee, Macdermot, &c., against the Oratorians. It is 
certain that we should have had all that mass of filth retailed, 
by persons whom Mr. Newdegate was ready to bring before his 
committee, and that he would have called the nuns themselves 
to be cross-questioned by himself about it. Such an out- 
rage surely was never offered to Christ’s virgins since the. days 
when the heathen persecutors discovered that they could 
torment them more keenly by insults to their modesty than 
even by racks and fire. As it was, things were bad enough. 
Insult was heaped, not indeed upon women, but upon English 
gentlemen, whose only offence is that they have renounced the 
pleasures and ambitions of the world, to devote themselves, not 
merely to the service of God, but to labour among the neglected 
masses of the poorest of our city population, such as we saw it 
to be in a book which we lately had occasion to bring before 
our readers.* If these gentlemen, who live on their own pro- 
perty (for the offertory is said not to pay the expenses of the 
Church) had only chosen to spend it on their own pleasures, 
instead of devoting themselves and their property to the good 
of others, every gentleman in the House of Commons would 
indignantly have repudiated the idea of making a scrutiny into 
their private life and their expenditure, so long as they did 
nothing of which the law could lay hold. Because they are guilty 
of working and spending and being spent for the moral and reli- 
gious welfare of London, therefore, Mr. Newdegate was allowed 
for many days, day after day, to drag them before a committee of 
the House of Commons, to retail against them every suspicion 
that unsworn witnesses dared to suggest, and all this we pre- 
sume (unless the Committee have the firmness to expurgate the 
disgraceful calumnies to which they were condemned to listen) 





* See Greenwood’s “Seven Curses of London,” and the article in our last 
number, on “ Protestant London.” 
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is to be printed at the public expense, and circulated through 
the land, so that every future Murphy may be able to recom- 
mend it to the belief of ignorant listeners, by showing that 
it has been “ printed by order of the House of Commons.” 

And the body whose daily private life was thus turned inside 
out was one with which the Committee was not authorised to 
interfere at all; and these witnesses were called, ostensibly 
not to prove anything against the Oratorians, but only to show 
that they belonged to the class about which it was empowered 
to inquire. Once more we ask, what limit would there have 
been to the calumnies that would have been collected and 
detailed, the questions that would have been asked, and the 
filth that would have been published, if Mr. Newdegate and 
his Committee had been allowed to meddle with the convents 
at all? 

We should like to ask what the expense of Mr. Newdegate’s 
hobby has actually been,—the expense, we mean, not to him- 
self, but to us, the taxpayers? Witnesses were called from every 
corner of the country to prove the most frivolous matters,—at 
what valuation such a convent is rated,—whether this or that 
ignorant fellow believes some of his neighbours who live in a 
certain house to be a monastic order,—and what not. All these 
witnesses, of course, had to be paid for their time,—for their 
expenses in London hotels, while waiting, we know not how 
long, to give their “ evidence,””—and for their journeys to and 
from London. 

As for the positive results of the Committee they may be 
stated in a few lines. All the world knows that Catholic 
institutions and Catholic charities were in times past suppressed 
by persecuting laws of extreme injustice and oppression. But 
it was proved before the Committee, by unimpeachable Pro- 
testant evidence, that they are still most unjustly affected by 
the remnant of those laws still unrepealed. For instance, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Q.C., Charity Commissioner, said that— 


The trustees of Catholic charities have indeed a difficulty in bringing 
their charities under the operation of the Commission. Witness considers 
that it arises from the opinion (whether true or otherwise) that some of the 
trusts might be illegal. The hesitation on the part of Roman Catholics is 
very natural. They were excepted from the Act 6 & 7 Vict. It takes a 
long time to eradicate old feelings. A burnt child dreads the fire. As to the 
illegality of Roman Catholic trusts, witness has not had experience, either as 
a barrister or a commissioner. Many lawyers do think that trusts for 
monastic purposes are illegal. Witness is not prepared to say that this 
opinion is right. . °. . If the commissioners knew that trusts were illegal 
in deeds brought before them they would not act. Witness has not atten- 
tively studied the law relating to monastic institutions. The law respecting 
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monastic and conventual institutions requires to be revised. Roman Catholics 
have been subjected since the Reformation to many disabilities. It is true 
that many have been altered. It would require much study to show to what 
extent they have been repealed. The hesitation of Roman Catholics to 
come under the action of the Charity Commissioners is connected with this. 
All religions ought to be equally brought under the influence of the Charity 
Commissioners. It would be most desirable with this view to remove any 
disabilities which prevent such a course. Some disabilities which exist are 
vexatious, and ought to be removed. It would be wiser that there should be 
no difference as to the law of uses. As to praying for the dead being 
deemed a “superstitious use,” witness would prefer that all the laws on that 
subject should be abolished, and that nothing should be legally deemed 
superstitious which does not violate the law of the land. . . . How far 
a bequest to secular priests is illegal he has some doubts. A case would be 
submitted before anything was done by the commissioners in such a state of 
circumstances. 


As the blue book containing the evidence is not yet printed, 
we have quoted from the Tad/et, and in some instances the writer 
of this article has given an account of what was said in evidence, 
from having himself been present. All condensed accounts 
give a very unfair and inaccurate impression of the nature of 
such evidence, chiefly because the question being suppressed, 
the answer oftcn seems to come in apropos of nothing. Mr. 
Hobhouse, for instance, after saying that he wished the law 
which declares prayer for the dead to be repealed, adds :— 
* Witness would not sanction legacies to a society of Thugs, 
though in the eyes of some that is a species of religion. Tltough 
witness does not agree with those who pray for the dead, still, 
as that violates no law, it ought to be a matter of perfect 
liberty.” The writer was not present when Mr. Hobhouse 
gave his evidence, but he has little doubt that when the blue 
book is printed it will appear that he did not himself introduce 
the comparison between the Thugs and Catholics who pray 
for the souls of the departed, but that this was one of Mr. 
Newdegate’s delicate little turns, and that he suggested that 
if Mr. Hobhouse’s suggestion were adopted, the murders of the 
Thugs must be legalized as well as prayers for the dead. 

We have quoted a good deal from Mr. Hobhouse’s evidence 
because it shows how inconvenient the existing state of the law 
is felt to be by Protestant lawyers, who are anxious only to 
prevent jobs and abuses by which charitable endowments are 
diverted from their proper object. Several Catholic lawyers 
were examined. They all agree that the position of all 
Catholic foundations is unsafe, that men being professed 
members of religious orders are liable to banishment by the 
Emancipation Act of 1829. Nuns are not included under that 
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provision, but it is believed that the establishment of convents 
is still illegal under older Acts not yet fully repealed. It is 
illegal to give or leave money for “superstitious uses,” and 
prayers for the faithful departed are held to be a“ superstitious 
use.” What the Catholic lawyers demand is, not that convents 
and monasteries should be made corporate bodies capable of 
holding property, suing and being sued, but that all laws with 
regard to them should be repealed, the effect of which would 
be that such communities would henceforth be regarded by the 
law merely as individuals living together, the law taking no 
cognisance of the fact that they chose to be subject to certain 
rules. 

Should any Protestant object that unless something is done 
to prevent or limit it, property will accumulate in the hands of 
trustees for the support of religious houses, so that at length 
the whole soil of the island may be possessed by them, we may 
remark that that danger, alarming as it may be, is at least 
sufficiently remote. Mr. Harting (who is more likely than any 
one else to be correctly informed) gives evidence that the land 
now held for the use of nuns ‘‘ amounts to 2 roods 34 perches 
for each nun,” and he adds that if the whole soil of the island 
were equally divided among the whole population, cach person 
would have about one acre and three-quarters; that is, each 
nun actually has a little more than a quarter of what she would 
have if the whole island were equally divided among all its 
inhabitants. A Protestant newspaper,* commenting on the 
first day’s evidence, said, “ Practically the law does not prevent 
the accumulation of wealth in Roman Catholic monasteries. It 
only prevents Protestants from knowing how vast are the sums 
bequeathed to them.” This vague suspicion of the “ vast 
wealth” possessed by Catholic institutions in England con- 
trasts curiously enough with their extreme poverty, as proved 
by the evidence of really well-informed and trustworthy men; 
and the jealousy by which such estimates are dictated contrasts, 
if possible, still more curiously with the conduct of English 
Protestants towards the Protestant Episcopal communion in 
Ireland. Strikingly opposite as that body is in most respects 
to the Catholic Church in England, there is one respect in 
which they are alike, for each represents a small minority 
surrounded by an overwhelming majority of an opposite 
religion. The minority in Ireland, indecd, comprises nearly 
the whole wealth, and especially the landed property of the 
nation; while the minority in England consists almost exclu- 
sively of the poorest of the poor; and yet Parliament 





* The Echo, May 26th. 
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unanimously voted to the Irish minority half a million sterling 
as compensation for the endowments which may have been 
made by private benefactors within the last 200 years, without 
even demanding any proof that they approached that sum ; and 
although reminded by Mr. Gladstone, who made the proposal, 
that in fact those endowments were intended, not so much for 
the Protestant Episcopal sect as for the National Establishment, 
and that on this ground many endowments have actually been 
made by persons who did not themselves hold the doctrines of 
the sect now disestablished. It is in this spirit that the Purlia- 
ment and the press of Great Britain deal with the Protestant 
minority in Ireland ; nor, for our parts, do we grudge it. But we 
do complain of the striking contrast in their spirit the moment 
attention is turned towards the voluntary benefactions of private 
persons made (not two centuries ago, but in our own lifetime) 
to the religion of the Catholic minority in England. Instead 
of regarding them as so sacred that their application to the 
purpose intended by the donors must be scrupulously secured, 
even at the risk of sacrificing a great principle of extreme 
national importance, there is instantly displayed a morbid terror 
at the “ vast wealth” so devoted, even when it is not nearly 
enough to supply to the women for whose maintenance it was 
given (women generally of delicate and often of luxurious 
training) the ordinary food of a peasant. Thousands are ready 
to demand that laws should be passed, not to secure the appli- 
cation of these funds to the purposes for which they were 
given, but to divert them from it, and especially to prevent 
any future endowments for the same objects. This is what 
most English Protestants think fair and equal dealing. 

And yet, however much remains of the old anti-Catholic 
feeling, there are strong symptoms that any inquiry into the 
laws against the Catholic religion which still exist will be sure 
to compel even the most bigoted to abandon the defence of 
anything so disgraceful. For instance, on this subject, the 
same paper which we have just quoted, and which was one of 
Mr. Newdegate’s strongest supporters, speaks as follows in dis- 
cussing the laws denouncing prayers for the faithful departed as 
superstitious :—“ Justice and expedience alike compel us to 
urge that no revision of the existing law of monastic property 
shall perpetuate the insulting spirit of the old legislation. 
Monasteries may or may not hereafter be authorized to hold 
property, and the tenure on which they may hold it will be 
limited as may seem best; but the absurdity of rendering 
legally invalid bequests for ‘ superstitious uses,’ must at least be 
abolished . . . For one portion of the community to pre- 
sume to stigmatise the belief in the efficacy [of prayers for the 
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dead] as ‘ superstitious’ is a relic of the insolence of past ages 
of domination.” It must grate strangely on Mr. Newdegate’s 
soul to feel that it is the inquiry demanded by himself which 
has led to the formation and expression of opinions like this. 
One circumstance, indeed, he cannot but feel to be a triumph 
to him ; it is that the Committee, instead of bringing its sittings 
to a close, has adjourned, to resume them next session. Thus 
Catholic institutions are still kept subject to a permanent in- 
quisition, more resembling that system of inspection which he 
desires to establish than is at all just or fair. Meanwhile he, 
and such as he, are continually on the watch for any scandal, 
any quarrel in the Catholic body; or, on the other hand, for 
any popular excitement, any political change, which may give 
him the opportunity of inflicting a wound upon us. This isa 
state of uncertainty and insecurity to which, as peaceable 
British subjects, minding cur own business, we ought not to 
be exposed. Until the Committee has made its report we 
cannot feel secure from his attacks. If (as we have every 
reason to expect) that report, when it appears, is framed in a 
just and fair spirit, such as Mr. Gladstone no doubt wishes, and 
if Parliament legislates in the same spirit, the result of 
Mr. Newdegate’s movement will be all that Catholics desire, 
namely, that the law will place them for the future on terms 
of equality with their fellow-subjects—without injustice and 
without favour. 








Art. II.—F. LOPEZ ON THE IRISH TRINITARIANS. 


Noticias Historicas de las tres Florentissimas Provincias del celesto Orden 
de la Santissima Trinidad Redempcion de Cautivos en Inglaterra, Escocia, 
y Hybernia. Su author el M. R. P. M. Fr. Domineo Lopez. Madrid : 
1714. 


HE work whose title is at the head of this article contains 
information relative to the ecclesiastical history of Ireland 
which, if authentic, is so important, and its credibility has been 
so much disputed, that our readers will, we think, be interested 
in the results of a tolerably careful examination of the subject. 
On the one hand the author of the article in the Dusitn 
Review, April, 1865, evidently considers the statements of 
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Lopez to be unreliable; on the other, Doctor Moran, in his 
“ Persecutions,” quotes Lopez as a trustworthy authority. The 
Franciscan authoress of the “ Illustrated History of Ireland ” 
also quotes Lopez as reliable; but as she has evidently copied 
from Moran, and does not appear to have examined the book 
herself, this does not amount to a separate authority. We pro- 
pose to give our readers a brief analysis of the book itself, and a 
résumé of the most remarkable points as regards its authenticity. 
The work is divided into nine books and an appendix. The 
first book gives an account of the first and subsequent Trini- 
tarian foundations in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
second is devoted to the “ martyrs of Great Britain (in which 
he includes Ireland) before the persecution of Henry VIII.” 
The third contains an account of “the martyrs of England in 
the reign of Henry VIII.” ; the fourth, those of Ireland; the 
fifth, those of Scotland in the reign of Elizabeth ; the sixth, lives 
of members of the order celebrated for holiness; the seventh, 
lives of Trinitarians, natives of Great Britain, who were 
cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops; the eighth, 
Trinitarian writers; the ninth, other illustrious Trinitarians. 
The appendix refers to other provinces of the order. 

Now, of these various subjects we are interested principally 
in those relating to Ireland, but, to judge the book fairly, it is 
necessary to examine also the other parts; indeed our readers 
will see presently that they afford the best means of testing its 
truthfulness. 

First, with regard to the list of Irish Trinitarian cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops, of whom Lopez enumerates two 
cardinal-archbishops and one cardinal-bishop, seven arch- 
bishops, and eight bishops; in all eighteen. It has been 
already urged that of all these the names only of two 
are to be found either in Ware or in any of the documents 
published by Theiner. This argument by itself, however, is by 
no means conclusive. Doctor Moran has pointed out that 
the catalogue of Ware is far from complete, and that he fre- 
quently assumes that one bishop, of whom he had discovered 
some record, lived until the date at which he found mention of 
another, and that he thus in some instances certainly omitted 
altogether a bishop who lived in the interval. It is, however, 
remarkable that no mention whatever should be found either 
in the documents published by Theiner, or in those discovered 
by Doctor Moran, or in our secular or ecclesiastical historians, 
of three cardinals and thirteen other bishops. But if we 
examine particular cases, the difficulty is much increased. 
According to Lopez, William Golding or Goold took the 
Trinitarian habit in the convent of Adare; studied and took the 
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degree of doctor at Oxford; went to Rome, and was appointed 
by Innocent IV. theologian at the General Council of Lyons in 
France, and created cardinal by the same Pope in 1245; was 
named Archbishop of Dublia by Gregory X. after 1270; died in 
1276, and was buried in the Cathedral of Dublin. For these, as 
for most of his other facts, he refers principally to Figueras’s 
Chronicles of the Trinitarian Order, and the Annals of Father 
Baronius or Baron,* a Minorite, not the great Theatine. 

Now, passing over the strange fact that no mention is to be 
found in any Irish or English historian of so remarkable a man 
as he is said to have been, a cardinal,+ well known in England, 
France, and Rome, and Archbishop of Dublin, let us examine 
the dates a little closely. It appears from Ware that Fulke de 
Saunford was named Archbishop of Dublin by a Papal Bull on 
the 30th July, 1256; Ware adds that he died at his manor of 
Finglas, 6th May, 1271; and he then relates the dispute as to 
the succession between William de la Corner and Fromund le 
Brun, the one elected by the Prior and Convent of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, the other by the Prior and Convent of the 
Chapter of S. Patrick, exactly as it is stated in the letter 
of Pope Nicholas III., dated 1279, given by Theiner. In this 
letter the Pope gives the history of the see “ from the death of 
Archbishop Fulke,” shutting out (as the writer in the Dusiin 
points out) all possibility of William Goold having been Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, as asserted by Lopez. 

But there is a more extraordinary story of a Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Armagh in Lopez, which seems to have escaped the 
notice of the writer of this article. According to Lopez, 
Richard Wilton, an Englishman of the convent of Montinduno, 





* Father Bonaventure Baron was born in Clonmel early in the seventeenth 
century ; he was a nephew of the great Father Luke Wadding. He joined 
the Franciscan convent of S. Isidore in Rome in 1636, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, and died in 1696. He wrote many valuable works, and 
towards the close of his life published at Rome the first volume of the 
“Annals of the Order of the Most Holy Trinity for the Redemption of 
Captives,” commencing with the year 1198, and carrying it down to 1267. 
See “ Rise and Fall of the Irish Franciscan Monasteries,” by Rev. C. P. 
Mechan. We have not been able to see a copy of Father Baron’s work. 

+ We may here compare a somewhat similar case of alleged omission of any 
mention of the cardinalitian dignity in the case of another Irishman. Raphael 
of Volterra says that the celebrated Richard Fitz-Ralph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, was a cardinal. His name is not to be found in the elaborate 
catalogue of Panvinio and Ciacconio ; and hence the statement of Volterra has 
been rejected by Ware and others. A writer in the “Irish Ecclestiastical 
Record” (vol. i. p. 528) however refers to a document in Theiner of 1517 as a 
proof of the accuracy of Volterra, and says, “ We have the weighty authority 
of an official document drawn up at Rome and accepted by the Holy Father 
himself, for believing that the see of Armagh was honoured by the Roman 
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in Kent, and their Provincial of England, was name d by 
Honorius II]. (therefore not later than 1226) Archbishop of 
Armagh. After having governed that sce for some years, he 
crossed to England, and at the request of the English king was 
made cardinal by Gregory IX. in 1229, whilst in England. He 
returned to his bishopric, was subsequently legate to the 
English king, and died in the discharge of that duty on the 
21st December, 1239. It would be passing strange that no 
mention should be made by any English historian of an English 
cardinal who had played such an important part in the reign of 
Henry III., and died when legate from the Pope to that king. 
But what is certain from our Irish annals is, that Luke 
Netterville was consecrated Archbishop of Armagh by Stephen 
Langton, and reached Ireland in 1229, and died, and was, by 
his own wish, buried at Mellifont in 1227. That same year, 
Donatus O’Fidabra, Bishop of Clogher, was translated to 
Armagh, and, according to Ware, died on his return from Rome 
in 1237. Moreover, it appears from a letter of Gregory IX. in 
1233, and one from the same Pope in 1235, both* to the then 
Archbishop of Armagh, that the latter was not a cardinal. 
We give only one more instance, but it is a very re- 





purple in the person of Richard Fitz-Ralph.” But is this really so? The 
document of 1517 (drawn up 150 years after the death of Archbishop Fitz- 
Ralph) is a report by a person whose name is not given, to whom the Cardinal 
Vice-Chancellor, engaged with other business, deputed the duty of reporting 
on the then vacancy of the see of Ardagh. This person examined three 
Trish witnesses, and on their evidence reports that the see of Ardagh was 
then vacant, and describes its state ; and adds, what had no connection with 
the business in hand, a slight historical sketch of Ireland, from the time of 
Pliny ; describes the Irish as « nation of barbarians, and adds that their 
country was adorned by several great men: S. Patrick, S. Cathald, William 
of Ockham, and “ the Cardinal-Archbishop of Armagh, who lived in 1353, and 
left many works.” The Holy Father “accepted” the report as to the then 
condition of the see of Ardagh, and the filling up of the vacancy, and acted on 
it ; but to say that he in any sense accepted or ratified the historical state- 
ments inserted, which had nothing to say to the matter in hand, is certainly 
erroneous. Can he be claimed as authenticating the statement as to the name 
of Ireland in the time of Pliny; or that William of Ockham was born in 
Ireland, and not in the county of Surrey, as Alban Butler says? (See life of 
8. Bonaventure, July 14.) On the other side we have the fact that Pope 
Clement III., who made him Archbishop of Armagh, always addressed him 
as archbishop only (Theiner) ; and Innocent VI., who succeeded Clement III., 
and outlived the archbishop in 1358, addresses him as archbishop only, and 
carefully distinguishes between him and the cardinals. (Theiner, p. 313.) 
Thus the Popes who were his contemporaries, pot only “accepted” the 
statement that he was an archbishop only, but made it themselves in their 
official letters ; and it is impossible to set against this the chance statement 
made in a report on another matter one hundred and fifty years after his 
death. * Theiner. 
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markable one. At page 425 Lopez* says that Brother 
Robert Hervey, a Scotchman, was, in 1306, created by 
Clement V. Archishop of Dublin, in succession to Richard 
Ferings, who died that year; that he held that see for three 
years, and died in 1309. He adds that Figueras, his favourite 
authority, complains of Sir James Ware for having omitted him 
in his list of the Archbishops of Dublin; an alleged mistake 
which Lopez says may have arisen from Ware not enumerating 
bishops who held their sees only three years: “but,” he adds, 
“it is very certain he held the see.’ Let us now turn in 
Theiner to the letters of Pope Clement V., the very Pope by 
whom Lopez asserts this Scotchman was appointed Archbishop of 
Dublin. There is first a letter of this Pope, dated 20th October, 
1306, reserving to himself the provision of the see of Dublin; 
then one of the 30th March, 1307, to Richard Havering, 
“elect of Dublin,” and saying “ vacante dudum Dublinensi 
ecclesia per obitum bone memorize Ricardi Dublinensi Archie- 
piscopi ” (that is Richard Ferings), and narrating the election of 
Richard Havering ; then a letter of 10th July, same year, con- 
firming his election, and giving him two years in which to be 
consecrated. He was only deacon. Then one of 9th June, 1309, 
to “ Richard elect of Dublin.” Then one of 8th October, 1309, 
granting an indulgence to all the faithful of the diocese of 
Dublin who should “ pray for the soul of John Havering, father 
of the Archbishop of Dublin.” Finally, one stating that 
Richard Havering resigned the Archbishopric of Dublin on 
the 21st November, 1310. Robert Hervey, Archbishop of 
Dublin from 1306 to 1309, is then an imaginary being, 
invented by Lopez and his colleagues to glorify their order; 
and the same may reasonably be concluded of all their other 
unknown cardinals and bishops, since as to none are they 
more precise and confident in their assertions. 

Let us now pass to another part of Lopez’s work. In his first 
book, Lopez gives the life and martyrdom of three Irish Trini- 
tarians, Arthur O’Neal, Fergananimus, and Patrick. O’Neal 
is there said to have been the second son of the chieftain of 
that name, and, at the age of twenty, when going to a church 
near his father’s residence in the neighbourhood of Adare, co. 
Limerick, to make his confession, on passing the Trinitarian 
Church he entered it. Thus at once we see the great clan of 
O’Neill in the thirteenth century removed from Ulster to the 





* Referring, as he generally does, to “ Brother George Innes,” John 
Blakeny de Mundi A&tate, and Figueras’s Annals. 
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extremity of Munster. He is there described as “ going to the 
university,” at a date when we know there was no university 
in Ireland, and returning to Adare to be near his parents! At 
the age of seventy, together with two young religious, Fer- 
gananimus and Patrick, he started to preach the faith to the 
infidels, and, leaving Adare, bent his steps to the city of Amara, 
in the kingdom of Prester John, in India. They remained two 
months in the court of Prester John, and thence proceeded to 
the court of Babylon, and arriving at the city of Ninive, preached 
there, and were there burnt to death by order of the king, on 
the Ist September, 1282. For this astounding narrative Lopez 
gives as authorities Figueras, Father Baron, and several others, 
of whom the only Irish writer, before Father Baron,is O’Sullivan, 
in his “ Patriciana Decas.”” Now O’Sullivan, it is well known, 
is an utterly untrustworthy authority for the events of history 
removed from his own time and knowledge; as witness his account 
of S. Patrick’s purgatory. But O’Sullivan is not accountable 
for the inconsistencies and impossibilities in the account of 
Lopez. He indeed (lib. 10, cap. 2) gives a short account, amongst 
other alleged Trinitarian martyrs, of O’Neal and his com- 
panions, but does not say anything as to the residence of 
his father; and for the whole account he refers vaguely to 
“Vetus Historie Monumentum.” Evidently O’Sullivan, 
although repeating these stories, could not trace them to 
any authentic source. 

The next portion of Lopez’s work which claims our attention 
is his account of the different monasteries of the Trinitarian 
Order, which, according to him, existed in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Let us take the houses in Ireland first ; of these 
Lopez enumerates fifty-seven, many of which are not mentioned 
by Archdall, Ware, or de Burgo. This fact is however far from 
being conclusive against Lopez. The ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland is very imperfect. Ware and Archdall collected their 
information at a time when every trace of many monasteries 
may have been lost. But whilst giving full weight to this 
observation, there still remain difficulties which are almost 
insurmountable. We may well believe that other writers 
might find no trace of monasteries which had existed in little- 
known country districts; but what shall we say of such places 
as Armagh, Louth, Mullingar, Kildare, Limerick, Cork, Galway, 
Cashel, Waterford, and Tuam, in all which places Lopez asserts 
there were large and flourishing monasteries of Trinitarians, of 
which he gives the history in detail; when we find not the least 
mention of any one of them is to be found in any of our 
annalists or in any Irish writer, with the exception of one 
remarkable passage in O’Sullivan’s “ Patriciana Decas,” to which 
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we will refer later.* Before we leave this part of the subject 
it may be well to clear up an ambiguity which has led de Burgo 
into an error. The Trinitarians were sometimes called in 
England “ Friars of the Cross,” or “‘ Crossed Friars,” from the 
red and blue cross on their white habit. But there was another 
order which had many houses in England and some in Ireland, 
who were properly called “ Crutched or Crossed Friars.” They 
were instituted, or at least reformed, by Gerard, Prior of 
S. Mary of Bologna, and their rule confirmed by Pope Alex- 
ander III., in 1169, the year S. John of Matho, founder of the 
Trinitarian Order, was born. ‘Their dress was blue and a red 
cross, whilst, as we have mentioned, the Trinitarian dress was 
white with a red and blue cross. Nevertheless from the simi- 
larity of their familiar designation they were, after the sup- 
pression, sometimes confounded with the Trinitarians ; and thus 
de Burgo was led to enumerate, in his ‘‘ Hibernia Dominicana ” 
(p. 735), as Trinitarian convents several which were in reality 
houses of Crutched Friars: such were Athy, Ardee, Castle 
Dermott, Dundalk, Drogheda, and Kilkenny West. 

Passing from Ireland to England, the facts are still more 
remarkable. The records of medieval England are abundant 
and accessible: most great towns and many counties have their 
chroniclers: the country had not been wasted by destructive 
wars since the Roses: the records of the suppression of 
monasteries under Henry VIII. are accessible, and Tanner and 
Dugdale’s great work, the Monasticon, contains copious records 
of every monastery of note in England; nay even monasteries 
or cells in remote districts are all enumerated, and in very few 
instances indeed are there any doubts as to the site or existence 
of a single house. Yet whilst Lopez enumerates forty-five 
Trinitarian convents in England, and gives their foundation and 
history in the fullest detail, only four of these are to be found 
recorded in the Monasticon, whilst seven convents of his Order 
which did really exist and flourish in England are not so much 
as named by him. And which are the convents which he 
declares to have been celebrated, but of which no trace can be 
found in English history ? Those of London, Canterbury, York, 
Cambridge, Bristol, Lincoln, Norwich!—towns of which we 
know the history in its minutest details, during all those years, 
yet out of which we are to suppose every trace of these great 
Trinitarian houses has been blotted. But other names of 
imaginary convents are worthy of note, giving a clue to the 





* It is worthy of remark that at p. 180 Lopez says that the Trinitarian 
convent of Dundalk was the only convent there; but it is well known that there 
were in Dundalk a priory of Canons of S. Augustine and a Franciscan friary. 
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source of their invention. The greater number are those of 
well-known English towns or bishoprics, such as Bath, Lincoln, 
Peterborough; some are names of places celebrated in early 
English ecclesiastical history, but improbable sites for convents 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, such as Bangor and 
St. Asaph’s; some, as ‘‘ Conventus Dulemensis,” the foundation 
of which is placed at 1257, are evident mistakes; Dulemensis 
being evidently intended for Dunelmensis, Durham, where 
however there was no Trinitarian convent. ‘‘ Darensis,” given 
as the name of an English convent, is a still wilder adaptation, 
Darensis being the Latin name of the bishopric of Kildare, 
and sometimes used by mistake for Deriensis, the bishopric 
of Derry, both in Ireland. The natural conclusion is that the 
writer picked out any well-known names that he found, and 
gave them as the names of convents ; and also used any portions 
of the history of his own or other religious orders that he met 
with. A detailed examination of some of Lopez’s accounts of 
supposed English convents will illustrate this. Lopez states 
that there was a convent of Trinitarians in London ; that it was 
situated in Hac Street, in the parish of Leadenhall (there was 
no such parish, but the name was well known), was founded in 
1298, by Ralph Hozier and William Severn, who became Trini- 
tarians. For these statements he refers to his usual string of 
authorities ; he adds, the Trinitarians were called ‘‘ Crutched ” or 
“Crouched Friars.” The truth is there never was a convent of 
Trinitarians in London, but there was one of “ Crutched Friars,” 
a totally different order, as our readers have already seen. It 
was in Hart Street, near Tower Hill, in the parish of S. Olave, 
and was founded in 1298, by Ralph Hozier and William Severn, 
who became friars of S. Cross. The only connection of this 
house with the Trinitarian Order was, that it was built upon the 
site of certain tenements purchased from a priory of the Holy 
Trinity, probably that of Hounslow. The most probable ex- 
planation of Lopez’s account is that he, or whoever he took it 
from, found in the Trinitarian annals of the house from which 
the site of Crutched Friars was bought, an account of the Priory 
of S. Cross, and took it as a foundation on which to found a tale 
of a Trinitarian house. Except the foundation, Lopez’s history 
of the imaginary Trinitarian convent bears no resemblance to 
that of the real S. Cross. He tells how in 1535 some eighty 
monks of his imaginary convent were hanged, drowned in the 
river, burnt alive, and otherwise put to death, at the same time 
as the Carthusians; and his tale is evidently an embroidered 
version of the fate of the latter.* The prior of the real convent 
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* Lopez’s account of the Carthusians is not quite accurate. 
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of S. Cross, in Hart Street, Edmund Streetham, subscribed to 
the king’s supremacy on the 17th April, 1534, and his convent 
was surrendered to the king on 13th November, 1539.* We 
will examine Lopez’s history of the convent of Oxford more 
at length later; but one point in it may be mentioned 
here as illustrating how he manufactured fictitious Trinitarian 
history out of real facts relating to other orders. He says 
(p. 22, referring to Figueras’s Annals) the Trinitarian Priory of 
Oxford was much augmented in possessions and rents by 
Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, in 1518. Fortunately 
we have most full and ample histories of every event 
connected with the See of Durham; and thus we learn that in 
1290, Prior Holon, with the aid of the Convent of Durham (a 
Benedictine convent), instituted a house in Oxford for eight 
Benedictine monks. Bishop Hatfield, who was appointed 1344 
and died 1381, enlarged the endowment of this house and made 
it permanent, appointing that the eight monks should be chosen 
out of the Benedictine Priory of Durham ; + but he neither gave 
nor left anything to the Trinitarian house of Oxford which, as 
we shall see later, hardly, if at all, existed in his life. 

We will now proceed to examine what is probably the most 
interesting part of Lopez’s work,—his account of the sufferings 
endured for the faith by members of his order in these countries 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It is clear that it is not enough 
to say that those sufferings and those deaths are not now known 
to have been recorded by other writers of the period. The 
times were troubled, and the Irish records that have survived 
are few. But, on the other hand, Lopez is precise, and gives 
full details. He refers to numerous authorities, and gives 
places, dates,t numbers, and every detail with equal authority. 
He is therefore either wholly trustworthy, or utterly unworthy 
of belief. All his facts are true, or none are to be relied on. 
Now, let us give a brief summary of what he relates. It 
amounts to this. That between the years 1539 and 1550 up- 
wards of two hundred Trinitarian friars, including one bishop, 
were put to death in Ireland with every circumstance of cruelty 
and publicity, in the great towns from Dublin to Cork. At 
page 96 Lopez gives his authorities. Of these the only Irish 





* See Dugdale, Tanner, Stowe’s London, &c. 

t+ See Surtees’s History of Durham. 

{ Dates, however, are never perfect tests. Many contemporary writers 
narrate facts within their own knowledge, but mistake the exact year in which 
they occur. This remark applies, however, only to a variation of a few years. It 
will not do to suggest that a detailed account, given by Lopez, of events 
: the _ of They VIIL., may refer to something that occurred under 

romwell, 
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ones are Baron and O’Sullivan, in his “ Patriciana Decas,” 
published in 1629. We will examine his account a little later ; 
in the mean time let us point out that no mention is made of 
any one of these events by any other and more nearly contem- 
porary author with whom we are acquainted. The Four Masters 
speak in general terms of the persecution as most fierce. “They 
ruined the orders—the possessions and livings of all these 
were taken up for the king—they broke into the monasteries ; 
they sold their roofs and bells, &c.;”’ but they do not say that 
any were put to death, with one exception. They mention the 
fate of the members of one convent of their own order, under 
date 1540. “The English in every place throughout Ireland 
persecuted and banished the religious orders, and particularly 
they destroyed the monastery of Monaghan, and beheaded the 
guardian and a number of the friars.”’* Is it possible that they 
would have been ignorant of, or silent regarding, the glorious 
martyrdom of a Trinitarian bishop, and of the hundreds of 
Trinitarian fathers massacred in all the great towns of Ireland? 
In 1619 Doctor Rothe, bishop of Ossory, published his “ Pro- 
cessus Martyrialis,” in which he professes to give a complete 
catalogue of all, especially bishops and priests, who had suffered 
death or imprisonment for the faith. He mentions that he had 
access to several manuscript catalogues kept during the pre- 
ceding fifty years; and although he laments that some names 
may have escaped him, there can be no doubt that his catalogue 
is substantially complete. But he breathes no word of all the 
Trinitarian martyrs. The same may be said of the authors of 
the “ Persecutio Hiberniz,” printed in 1619; of Dominick a 
Rosario, who in his “ Relatio Persecutionis Hiberniz ” is equally 
silent. The Dominican annals contain accounts of all those 
of their order who suffered death in Ireland, but mention 
none before the reign of Elizabeth; and, with the one excep- 
tion of the Franciscan friars of the monastery of Monaghan, 
no religious are known to have suffered before that date. Is it 
then credible that in those years upwards of two hundred 
Trinitarians should have suffered death, and no memory of the 
fact have been preserved amongst us? Further, we have the 
copious correspondence of the agents of the Reformation and 
of the English Government with their employers in England 
during all these years, now published in the “State Papers.” 





* Probably the exceptional fate of the convent of Monaghan may have 
been caused by its being an Irish convent in the border land of the Pale, the 
MacMahon territory ; and it may have been destroyed in one of the military 
expeditions of that period. Most of the Trinitarian convents are said to 
have been in purely Anglo-Irish towns, as Dublin and Drogheda. 
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In these we find many allusions to the recusancy and resistance 
of other bishops and clergy throughout Ireland, and accounts 
of all the most remarkable events that took place, especially in 
Dublin ; but not one word of the public placarding in Dublin 
of Catholic theses by the Trinitarians, of their public disputa- 
tion, of their still more public execution. So much for the 
negative testimony against; let us now examine the positive testi- 
mony in favour of Lopez’s account. We have said that the only 
early work by an Irish writer to which he refers is O’Sullivan’s 
“ Patriciana Decas.” Now, O’Sullivan’s account is very re- 
markable, and to some extent gives a clue to the difficulty. 
In this work, which was printed in 1619, in the secon dchapter 
of the tenth book, as we have already mentioned, he speaks of 
the Trinitarians who had preached the Gospel in foreign parts 
and had been martyred; and refers only to “ Vetus Historiz 
Monumentum.” In the eighth chapter, speaking of the im- 
mense number of martyrs and confessors who had suffered 
under Henry and Elizabeth, he gives as a proof of their great 
number, “ id est argumenti quod unius Richardi Goldei dili- 
gentia de Trinitaris religiosis observavit.” He then tells us 
who this Richard Goold was—“ an Irishman from Limerick, a 
Trinitarian monk, Definitor in the kingdom of Castile, and 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the university of Alcala.” 
He then adds these memorable words: ‘ob id locupletem 
testem eum judico penes illum fides esto.”* O’Sullivan himself, 
it is plain, had not heard elsewhere of these hundreds of most 
remarkable martyrdoms. In this same work there is a notable 
passage, where it would be natural to find them mentioned; 
but where they are not alluded to. At page 154, enumerating 
all the evil deeds of Henry VIII., he says, “ he slew the bishop of 
Rochester (Fisher), Sir Thomas More, the Carthusians, and 
others, both seculars and ecclesiastics.’” What need was there 
for him to travel to England to cite the Carthusians as the one 
instance of religious put to death by Henry, if he believed that 
king had caused the death of hundreds of Trinitarians in Ireland? 
Would he not have associated the name of the martyred Trini- 
tarian bishop of Limerick with that of the bishop of Rochester ? 
O’Sullivan further tells us whence Goold professed to have de- 
rived his information. ‘“ Itaque ut Richardus acceptum a sene 





* In 1630, Doctor Arthur, Bishop of Limerick, in a letter to the Holy See, 
recommended for co-adjutor, amongst others, “R. P. F. Richard Goold 
familie SS. Trinitatis et &. Theol. Professor,” then living in Spain; in 
another letter, a few years later, he is said to be nephew of the martyred 
Primate Doctor Creagh, and regent of studies in the convent of his order 
in the university of Alcald. (See “ Irish Ecclesiastical Record,” vol. ii. p. 358.) 
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religioso habebat—ubi primum Henrici edicta.” And at the 
end he adds, ‘‘ Hc patris Richardi Goldei auctoritate secutus 
scribere putavi, eadem monumentis Trinitariorum Parisiis ob- 
servata feruntur.” The original authorities, then, as far as 
O’Sullivan knew, were the writings of Father Richard Goold, 
about 1620, founded on what he had been told by an old monk, 
whose name is not given; and a report (feruntur) that the same 
facts were to be found in the Trinitarian records at Paris. We 
have said that O’Sullivan’s account of Father Goold’s writings 
puts us on the track of the origin of Lopez’s history of the 
persecutions, because he gives, in an abridged form, as derived 
from Goold, all that Lopez narrates, and sums up the number 
put to death, according to Goold, as at Dublin 50, Adare 50, 
Galway 20, Drogheda 40, Limerick 50, Cork and Kilmal- 
lock 90; besides many others. O’Sullivan, after giving the 
account of the Trinitarian martyrs of the reign of Henry VIII, 
on the authority, as he is careful to say, of Father Goold, pro- 
ceeds to give many other instances of martyrs, referring for 
each to various authorities, chiefly his own collections; but all 
these (with the one well-known exception of Doctor John 
Travers) are from the reign of Elizabeth, the earliest date being 
1577, the latest 1622. Clearly, then, O’Sullivan’s own re- 
searches had not enabled him to find any corroboration of the 
narrative of Father Goold. We will now proceed to examine 
a little the internal evidence of authenticity afforded by the 
history of Lopez. As has been already remarked, if minute- 
ness and accuracy of detail be a proof—and it is undoubtedly a 
prima facie proof—of truth, Lopez’s account abundantly affords 
it. The minutest details are given, the discourses of the actors, 
the mode of death, the exact date. But, on the other hand, if 
these details are improbable or impossible, the whole tale of 
which they form a part must fall with them. We will first give 
Lopez’s account of the fate of the convent of Dublin. Accord- 
ing to him, in February, 1539, in consequence of the intention 
on the part of the Government of enforcing the new edicts 
touching the king’s supremacy, the Provincial of the Trini- 
tarians assembled in Dublin many prelates and doctors of 
Oxford and Cambridge of his order. They determined to post 
up theses in defence of the Pope’s authority, signed by eight 
doctors. On the 24th February the ministers arrived in Dublin 
with the edicts, and the next day the Trinitarian theses were 
posted up. The ministers of the king, enraged at this, killed’ 
the Father Provincial in the streets by a musket-shot ; suddenly 
seized Father Theobald, and without any trial put him up on 
an extempore scaffold, made in the streets, of tables and planks, 
and, stripping him to the waist, an executioner was sent for, 
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who split him open from the shoulder down with an axe, and 
cut out his heart. All the other fathers were put to death in 
like manner, without any trial ; some being hanged, some slain 
with the sword, some stoned to death. ll this occurred on 
the 25th and 26th of February, 1539. The only point in which 
the narrative is confirmed by other histories is the fact that in 
1539 a commission to carry into effect the Act for the suppres- 
sion of monasteries was issued. This, and the similar state- 
ment in O’Sullivan, taken from F. R. Goold, that this occurred 
“ubi primum Henrici edicta,” &c., leaves no doubt that the 
occurrence either happened in this year or not atall. Our 
readers can judge how far it is credible that all we have given 
from Lopez occurred in the capital of Ireland in this year, and 
yet that no other writer should have heard of it, especially the 
Four Masters, who under this year give many occurrences of far 
less moment, and in the next year record the death of their 
own friars in Monaghan. The times, no doubt, were troublous, 
but the forms of law were observed, at least in the capital ; 
yet we are to believe that some fifty priests were, without any 
form of trial, put to death in violent and unheard-of ways in 
the streets of Dublin; and no trace of it was left in any corre- 
spondence of the period. One passage in Father Goold’s narra- 
tive in O’Sullivan (which is evidently the prototype of Lopez), is 
worthy of remark. He says that one of these fathers was tor- 
tured by having his legs fastened in leather boots and set fire 
to (exactly as was done to Archbishop O’Hurley in 1584). 
Now, we know from the correspondence of the Lords Justices 
with the Privy Council, that this mode of torture was unknown 
in Ireland before 1584; and that they got those instruments of 
torture from England in that year. Was not, then, its applica- 
tion to the Trinitarian father a fable derived from a knowledge 
of the history of Archbishop O’ Hurley ? 

The next case we propose to examine is that of Limerick. 
The following is Lopez’s narrative. Cornelius O’Neill, a Trini- 
tarian and a doctor of Oxford, was bishop of Limerick,* and had 
been so for some years, when he was consulted as to Henry’s 
divorce, and gave his opinion in favour of Catherine, which 
angered the king, who thereupon ceased to correspond with 





* The learned writer of the “ Histery of the Archbishops of Dublin,” 
p. 25, calls him “ Suffragan or Coadjutor Bishop of Limerick,” but he does 
not give any authority for the statement. Lopez calls him simply Bishop of 
Limerick, and utterly ignores the real Bishop of Limerick, Doctor Coyne, 
who, we learn from “Shirley’s Original Letters,” p. 47, was even in 1550, 
although old and blind, the zealous opponent of the new doctrines. Would 
he, eleven years before, have left it to another to oppose the innovators ? 
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him ; he must therefore have been bishop before 1530. In 
June, 1539, the Royal Commissioners came to Limerick. On 
the feast of S. John the bishop preached in the cathedral 
against the royal supremacy; the Commissioners feared to lay 
hands on him on account of the people, and let him return to 
his palace; but at one o'clock in the day, when, on account of 
the heat, all were retired into their houses,* certain ministers 
took an executioner with them, and going to the bishop, sum- 
moned him to obey the king or die, and on his refusal the exe- 
cutioner cut off his head: they then went to the monastery, 
and hanged or cut to pieces all the rest of the monks. 

Now, it is quite certain that Doctor John Coyne,f a Do- 
minican, was appointed bishop of Limerick in 1521, and held 
the see until 1557, twelve years after the events we are now 
discussing, when, being old and blind, he resigned; but in 
1550, although blind, he was, as we have seen, the intrepid 
defender of the faith and an insuperable obstacle to the inno- 
vators. How is it to be accounted for, then, that nine years 
before, if we are to believe Lopez, he left the defence of the 
faith to his coadjutor, and was left unmolested by the perse- 
cutors? And how came it that, being deprived of this co- 
adjutor, whom we are to suppose he needed, when compara- 
tively young, he was for twelve years longer able to administer 
the see without assistance? 

We will not detain our readers by giving in detail Lopez’s 
account of the fate of other monasteries, but will briefly 
enumerate a few of the most striking facts which, if we are to 
credit him, we must believe. Whilst all contemporary writers, 
both English and Irish, describe the people as wedded to the 
old faith, and the English agents of the Reformation deplore 
the fact, and say that they dare not proceed to extremities 
against those who adhered to the old religion for fear of the 
people, Lopez describes the Trinitarian fathers in several places 
as falling victims, on account of their orthodoxy, to the fury of 





* Doctor Moran (Hist. Archbish. Dublin, vol. i. p. 26) translates this 
passage, “sought him in the evening of that day ;” but in the original the 
words are as we have given them. They are very suggestive of a tale 
concocted in Spain, where such an incident would be natural. 

+ It is curious that whilst Lopez invents a bishop of Limerick in 1539, 
called Cornelius O'Neill, there really was a bishop of Limerick of that name, 
who ruled the see from 1581 to 1597. The same thing constantly occurs ; 
the names of Lopez’s heroes and of the place of their sufferings occur in other 
undoubtedly historical accounts. See for instance the two Trinitarians said 
to have been slain at the bridge of Borubristino, and compare it with other 
events that occurred there.—(See Major O’Reilly’s “ Memorials of those who 
suffered in Ireland.”) 
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the populace. At Adare, he says, the ministers of the king and 
the justices persuaded the people to call for punishment on the 
monks, and they were accompanied to the convent by a great 
crowd, who aided in killing the monks.* At Kilkenny the 
people were roused against them, broke into the convent, cut 
all the monks to pieces, and burnt their bodies. At Drogheda 
all the people were on the side of the heretics, and all the 
monks were, with their help, hanged, or cut to pieces, or thrown 
into a well. Those who remember the devoted attachment of 
the Irish people of that day to the Catholic religion and its 
ministers will be slow to believe the stories of which these are 
parts. We may here add a few of the most remarkable stories 
of martyrdom narrated by Lopez. At Galway, in 1545, certain 
heretics went out to shoot sparrows, and went to lunch at the 
convent, began to dispute with the father minister, and then 
took him and tied him to a tree and shot him, and killed all 
the monks. The heretics who would so act in Catholic Galway 
in 1545 must have had very little regard for their own safety. 
In Kilmallock a monk was tied to four horses and torn to 
pieces. At Cork the father minister had his tongue cut out and 
was burned alive on the public square—all the rest were 
hanged. At Kildare the judge lighted a great fire in the square, 
and first put out the monks’ eyes and cut off their ears, and 
then threw them all into the fire. At Armagh the Trinitarians 
were all burned publicly in the market square. At Dundalk 
they were dragged at the tails of horses until dead. These are 
but a few examples of the way in which it is alleged that 
upwards of 300 of these monks were publicly put to death with- 
out trial, between the years 1539 and 1547. 

But if it be impossible that these marvellous events should 
have occurred in Ireland, and left no trace in history, the case 
is much stronger as regards England. All that occurred in 
England at the change of religion under Henry VIII. is well 
known. Catholic*writers, such as Cardinal Pole and Saunders, 





* It is, on the contrary, very probable that the Trinitarians of Adare, far from 
being all slain in 1539, managed, although despoiled of almost all their lands, 
to retain possession of the convent itself, and some small appurtenances, until 
later than 1559. A survey of the manor of Adare, taken in that year, says, 
“There standeth on the south side of the said town an abbey of friars, who 
have a cross of blue and red upon their breasts, as the minister thereof did 
show, which hath in Castle Robert twenty-three small acres, &c.; the said 
minister hath in Adare a great acre, with certain gardens, a water-mill, a 
salmon wear, and paieth yearly 8s. 8d.” It was not uncommon at this 
period for those who obtained grants of abbey lands to conciliate the good- 
will of the people by leaving the monks in possession of some small part. 
In 1567, however, Queen Elizabeth gave the house (the Trinitarian Priory) 
to Sir Warham St. Leger.—“ Manor of Adare,” by the Earl of Dunraven. 
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wrote to publish to the world all the cruelties inflicted on 
Catholics; they did not conceal or extenuate the crimes of the 
king; Lopez himself refers to them as almost his only English 
authorities ; but not one word of all he relates with regard to 
the Trinitarian fathers is to be found in their pages, nor even a 
reference to anything of the sort.* And what is it that he 
says happened in England between the years 1535 and 1538, 
and yet left no trace in contemporary English history? The 
violent destruction of more than fifty convents, many of them 
burnt to the ground, and their inmates in them, by armed 
violence ; the slaughter (in most cases without any form of trial) 
of upwards of 400 monks. And Cardinal Pole and the other 
English writers who narrate at length the trial and death of Sir 
Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher, and of the Carthusians, 
whose death by a straining of the law cost Cromwell so much 
trouble, never thought it worth while to say a word of those 
whom Cromwell put to death at the same time and place with- 
out any form of trial whatever. 

To let our readers judge of the utter improbability of the 
narrative, we will give a brief résumé of some small portion of it. 
It is well known, how, in April, 1535, the priors of the three 
Charter-houses of London, Axholm, and Belleval, were tried 
for high treason in denying the king’s supremacy, and with 
five others were executed. After relating these events with 
some inaccuracies, Lopez goes on to say that the Trinitarian 
fathers, by whose convent they passed on their way to exc- 
cution, encouraged them; and for this were, by Cromwell’s 
order, after some parleying, seized in their convent, and two, 
the father minister and another, beheaded the same day, the 
17th of May ; the others were thrown into prison. On the 19th 





* To those who know how careful and painstaking the historian Dodd 
and his editor, Tierney, were, it will appear almost conclusive that no 
reference whatever to Lopez’s narrative is to be found in his pages ; and this 
not from ignorance, for Dodd enumerates Lopez’s work as one he had seen 
and examined. In the appendix he gives a list of persons executed in 
Henry VIII.’s reign for opposing the king’s spiritual supremacy, but 
mentions no member of the Trinitarian order. (“Church History of 
England,” by Dodd, edited by Tierney.) It is true that, after the rebel- 
lion of Aske in the north, subsequent to the suppression of the monasteries, 
the abbots of Fountains, Rivers, and the prior of Bridlington were executed 
on a charge of high treason ; and the religious of Salley, Whalley, Norton, 
and Hexham, who had been restored to their houses by the insurgents, were 
ordered to be executed by martial law ; so also we have recorded the fate of 
the Carthusians and of the abbots of Reading, Colchester, and Glastonbury, 
&c. ; but not one mention of the alleged hundreds of Trinitarians. (See Dedd’s 
“Church History,” vol. i. pp. 264 and 283, and Appendix ; also Collier and 
Stevens’s Monasticon.) 
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four were hanged; on the 21st ten were taken to the Thames, 
and, weights being tied round their necks, were drowned; 
on the 30th ten were burned alive; the 3rd of June five were 
hanged by the arms over aslow fire and so burnt to death. And 
for this tale, which Pole does not mention, we are referred 
to him and to a MS. said to have been left in Douai by 
Father James Burgess, O.S.T., and another MS. of Father 
John of S. Francis, O.S.T. Whether these MSS. ever existed 
or not will probably never now be ascertained. The tale told 
of the fate of the London convent (which, as we have seen, 
never existed) is a type of that told of all the fifty English 
convents. 

At Norwich * Cromwell sent a visitor named Hortumnus to 
the Trinitarian convent, which was outside the town, and con- 
tained thirty priests and lay brothers ; they refused to open the 
doors, and Hortumnus ordered fire to be set to the house, and 
it was burned with all its inmates. At Ingham Cromwell’s com- 
missary, Rodulph, came with an armed mob, and slew in the 
church with swords and stones all the religious, in number 
eighty-five; this was in 1535. In 1537, a commissary named 
Henry, a relative of Cromwell’s, went to Cambridge, and put 
forty-two Trinitarians to death in their convent. The doctors 
were sent to the Tower of London, with many other doctors of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. One day Cromwell 
ordered them all to be put to death, without any trial, 
with various torments, and their bodies to be burned; 
and three Trinitarians were torn to pieces by horses in the 
streets of London! Is it not passing strange that Oxford and 
Cambridge should know nothing of all these their alumni? The 
tale of all the other convents is the same, but it may be worth 
while to give that of Oxford, as in this case we can compare the 
imaginary tale of Lopez with the real facts, as found in contem- 
porary documents. According to Lopez, in 1535, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford having pronounced against the divorce, 





* Lopez does not give many English Trinitarian bishops (he gives a great 
many Scotch), but one case which he does give, relating to Norwich, is fatal as 
to his claim to be believed. He gives, with specious detail, the life of Peter of 
Montinduno, a Trinitarian monk, who was made Bishop of Norwich by 
Honorius VII., at the nomination of Henry III., and died in 1234. Now 
we know with perfect accuracy the bishops of Norwich, and there was no 
such man. In 1200 John Grey was made bishop, and was afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice ; he was succeeded in 1222 by Pandulph, the Pope’s legate ; 
and he, in 1226, by Thomas de Blundeville, who lived until 1236, and was suc- 
ceeded by Bishop Radulphus.—See “ History and Antiquities of Norwich,” 
by Rev. C. Parkins. London: 1783. 

+ This was not the fact. The only decision on the point by the university 
was one (obtained by fraud) in Henry’s favour. See note in Lingard. This 
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Henry sent Cromwell to Oxford. He first threw all the 
doctors into prison, and then had them brought before him, 
and on the refusal of one, Father Thomas Marsilius, a Trini- 
tarian, and a native of Oxford, to take the oath of supremacy, 
ordered him then and there to be hanged and quartered, which 
was done. A lay brother having gone to Cromwell’s lodgings 
and upbraided him, was by him ordered to be slain in his pre- 
sence, which was done, and he then sent 200 men to the con- 
vent, who cut to pieces all the religious. Now let us see what 
is the true history of this convent. Lopez’s account of its 
foundation is correct, and the copy he gives of a charter of 
Edmund Duke of Cornwall accurate ; so that he had access to 
some true account, from which he took his start ; but from that 
date not a word is true. We have already shown the falsehood 
of the tale about Bishop Hatfield. Far from the house having 
become constantly more flourishing, and its inmates more 
numerous, the following are the facts. The house was founded 
in 1240; in 1321 all the monks were carried off by an epidemic, 
and the lands escheated to the king. After several years the 
father minister of Hounslow sent a single friar there to per- 
form divine service. Later their house merged into an inn, 
called Trinity Hall. Wood adds, “As to the dissolution I 
know nothing certain concerning it, as not finding it among 
the monasteries destroyed by Henry VIII., and I am led to 
believe that the name of an hall, by which it was known, 
occasioned its being slipped by. However, that was when the 
other brotherhoods were overturned. John Amery, of the 
order of the Holy Trinity, was principal there, and at the same 
time, according to ancient custom, the stipend drawn from 
the colleges of Oxford, maintained certain poor scholars there, 
where a certain old priest or anchorite dwelt. Lastly, about the 
latter end of the reign of Henry VIII., Robert Perrot, Batchelor 
of Musick, was principal there, and at that time, if I mistake not, 
he having the house and chapel let to him by the citizens, de- 
molished them, and built there a barn, a stable, and a hogstie.”’* 

A few more instances of the falsehood of Lopez’s account 
of the suppression of English monasteries may be given. At 
p- 114 Lopez gives a long tale how Cromwell himself came to 
Canterbury and caused all the Trinitarians to be hanged. We 
have, however, the original letter of Richard Devereux, who 





shows the writer must have been a person wholly ignorant of the facts of 
English history of the period ; for Henry’s partisans constantly boasted of 
the decisions of the two English universities in their favour. 


* See Stevens’s “ History of Monasteries,” and Wood’s “ Antiquities of 
Oxford.” 
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was the visitor sent to suppress the monasteries at Canter- 
bury. He wrote, “I came to Canterbury, where I find four 
houses more in debt than they shall be able to pay, and 
especially the Austin Friars; the Black and Gray friars be 
able to pay their debts and little more.” He says nothing of 
the imaginary convent of Trinitarians, and mentions as the 
only one who opposed him an Augustinian friar, who disputed 
with him, and upheld the Pope’s supremacy, and whom he sent 
in charge of a man to Cromwell to deal with him: “and so 
I will make an end of Canterbury.”* 

Lopez gives the visitation of Cambridge by “ Henry, a rela- 
tion of Cromwell,” and the martyrdom of the Trinitarians and 
many others there (p. 105). The real visitors were Doctor 
Thomas Legh and John ap Rees, and in a letter to Cromwell 
they give a full account of their visitation and of all the 
convents there, but not a word of the Trinitarians. (Ellis, p. 117.) 

At Hounslow the Trinitarians were all put to death with 
barbarous tortures, according to Lopez (p. 119). But the 
visitor, Dr. Layton, wrote to the Lord Privy Seal, “The 
minister of the Trinitarians of Hounslow has, on the 25th 
September, made a lease to a gentleman of all the house and 
lands for 100 years.” (Ellis, p. 224.) The tale Lopez tells of 
Tellisford is harrowing ; how many even seculars took refuge 
from the persecutors in the Trinitarian church, and all the 
monks were either garotted or hanged throughout the town. The 
real history is given by John London in a letter to Lord 
Cromwell, narrating his “ rasing of the friars’ houses in various 
countries.” ‘At Tellisford Crosse Friars I have only received 
the surrender, and left the house with all the stuff in safe 
custody with the late minister and one of the king’s servants 
dwelling therein.” (Ellis, p. 130.) Lopez puts the “ martyrdom 
of the friars of Berwick ” (which he places in Scotland) at the 
19th June, 1559. But we learn that all the monasteries in 
Berwick surrendered freely to Richard Devereux, visitor for 
King Henry of England, some twenty years before. (Ellis, 
p- 186.) The same Richard Devereux was visitor of Hun- 
tingdon, Boston, Lincoln, Carlisle, and Lancaster, and his 
emphatic silence negatives Lopez’s account of Trinitarian con- 
vents in these places. (Ellis, p. 179.) 

Thus it is clear that in the case of the suppression of the 
English monasteries, where the accounts given by Lopez can be 
fairly tested, they are found to be utterly devoid of foundation. 

The conclusion, then, which it seems we may fairly arrive at is, - 





* Ellis’s “ Original Letters,” Third Series, p. 179. 
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that the greater part of the statements in Lopez which can be 
tested are absolutely untrue ; and that, consequently, none of his 
accounts can be relied on, unless supported by other and better 
evidence. Another and more interesting, but far more difficult 
question, remains. To whom are we to attribute the forgeries ? 
This is a question which, with our present means of information, 
we are unable to answer, but which deserves careful examina- 
tion. Lopez’s work was published in 1714, Father Baron’s 
about 1690; and, as we have seen, Lopez refersto him. Father 
Baron’s annals, however, only came down to 1267; therefore, 
if even he gives the tales relating to the early foundations, he 
cannot be accountable for the stories about the martyrs of the 
reigns of Henry and Elizabeth. So, also, Figueras, who pub- 
lished at the end of the seventeenth century, and is referred to 
with respect by Alban Butler, probably only copied them from 
others. The tales of the alleged Irish martyrs of the reign of 
Henry VIII. are, as we have seen, traced back through 
O’Sullivan to Father Goold, who appears to have written them 
in Spain about 1620. Whether he deceived or was deceived 
by “the aged monk” will probably never be ascertained, any 
more than who was the real author of the other various MSS. 
referred to by Lopez. A careful examination of the writers 
referred to by Lopez, whose works, although not to be found 
in this country, may still exist in the Spanish and Italian 
libraries, would do much to clear up this strange tale. 

We will conclude by remarking that although it is painful to 
think that such a mass of false history should be traceable to 
Catholic writers like Lopez and his authorities, a tolerably 
extensive acquaintance with the Catholic historians of Ireland 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centurics enables the writer 
of this article to state that, with the exception of some wild 
chapters in the “ Patriciana Decas” referring to early history, 
these Trinitarian histories are the only ones to which the 
charges of falsification and invention appear justly applicable. 
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The Catholic Church in America, By Taappevs J. Butter, D.D. Chicago. 
1869. 

A Brief Sketch of the History of the Catholic Church in the Island of New 
York. By the Rev. J. R. Bayitey. 1853. 

The Puritan Commonwealth. By Perer Oxiver. Boston. 1866. 

The Early History of Maryland. By Ricuarp McSuerry, M.D. 1869. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church. New York. 1868. ‘ 

United States Catholic Directory. New York. 1869. 


VHERE is a critical moment in the life of all political and 
religions corporations, during which they are commonly 
said to be “on their trial.” Such moments, as various 
records concur in attesting, are apt to prove fatal to institu- 
tions of human origin. The earth is strewed with the wreck 
of things which once were, but now are not. And their 
number increases continually. No contrivance of human 
ingenuity can rise higher than its source, nor prove stronger 
than its constitutive principle. And therefore states, govern- 
ments, and churches decay or disappear, one after another. 
The apparent exceptions only prove the rule. Islamism and 
the Oriental sects still survive, but they survive only as petrifac- 
tions. They have antiquity, but not life. - There are fossils of 
reptiles which are much older, and quite as useful. Other pro- 
ducts of like origin prolong their existence for a time by 
changing their form. The English Constitution, which some 
fondly deemed the most enduring of human inventions, 
exists in our day only by being subjected to incessant modifi- 
cation. The English National Church ceased long ago to 
be national, if it ever was so, in anything but the name. It 
tends visibly to dissolution, and is doomed, if we may believe 
its own prophets, to prompt extinction. And so inevitable is 
this collapse of all human structures, that when such unstable 
fabrics finally break in pieces their downfall excites no 
surprise. ‘The very people who had found a temporary and 
precarious shelter within their walls marvel only that they 
should have lasted so long. Their materials were so slight, 
and their foundations so rotten. That the crash would come, 
sooner or later, was the one thing which, at any moment of 
their existence, might have been confidently predicted of 
them. 
VOL. xv.—NO. xxx. [New Series.] Y 
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Like the meaner creations of purely human origin, the 
Church of God is always on her trial; but, unlike them, 
nothing harms her. The trial passes away, and she is found to 
be exactly what she was before. No “ burning fiery furnace ” 
is fierce enough to consume so much as the skirt of her 
garments, nor will “the smell of fire pass on” her.* She 
has lasted so long, in spite of all that a thousand Nabucho- 
donosors, ancient or modern, could do against her, that even 
her enemies now feel sure that she will last to the end. Nor 
does she bear the least resemblance, as they perceive, to 
a fossilized body. In her radiant old age she retains the 
vigour and pliancy of her immortal youth. Whatever she did 
in bygone times, she is able to do now, and is doing it before 
our eyes. She is still equal to every emergency. Even now, 
as an adversary whom we shall have to notice presently, 
observes, she is ‘able to revive the magic of the apostolic 
age.” She is never weary, and never faint. She is so 
assured of her indefectible security, that no provocation, 
however brutal and senseless, can make her angry. Her 
serenity is like the serenity of God. When the mighty of 
this world threaten her, she smiles; when they revile, she 
blesses; when they persecute, she prays for them. Their 
madness does not alarm her, for she knows that, in the long 
run, it will be fatal only to themselves. She has buried all their 
predecessors, during many succeeding generations, and will 
bury them in their turn. The earth is covered with the ruins 
of meaner things, but where are the ruins of the Church ? 

S. Augustine once observed, that the faithful of his age had 
fuller evidence of the divinity of the Church than the contem- 
poraries of the Apostles, because the latter could only look 
forward to the promises, while the former could already look 
back upon their fulfilment. The proofs have accumulated since 
his day. In every age and nation they have multiplied, until 
we have reason to ask with surprise, how any professing 
Christian can remain yet unconvinced ? If they were outcasts 
and reproved who failed to recognize their Creator in the 
Carpenter’s Son, though the disguise was so impenetrable that 
no mortal could detect or confess His Divinity “ but by the 
Holy Ghost,” + what shall we think of those who cannot dis- 
tinguish between the true Church, with her history of nearly 
two thousand years, and the palpable counterfeits which 
simulate her yoice and mimic her gait? Will any one 
seriously affirm that it is harder to recognize her than it was 
to recognize Him ? ‘ 


* Daniel iii. + 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
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It is, in truth, by the same Divine impulse that men are 
able to recognize either. The one is mirrored in the other ; 
and the reflected image is so like the true one! Like Him, she 
has confounded and put to silence all her enemies. Like Him, 
she has spoken as never man spoke. Like Him, she has been 
lifted up and has drawn all men to her. Like Him, she can 
descend into Hades and release captive souls. Like Him, and 
because of her union with Him, death has no power over her. 
All that He predicted of her has come to pass. It was fore- 
told that the gates of hell should not prevail against her ; and 
that while all who fall upon her should be “ broken to pieces,” 
upon whomsoever she should fall she would “ grind him to 
powder.” Has either prophecy been falsified? And now, in 
our own age, a new proof of her divinity is given to the 
world, to which it is time to call attention. After repeating 
in all the lands of the old world that almost incredible victory 
which her first Apostles won, and during which the Cross 
was carried in triumph through a sea of blood from Jerusalem 
to Rome, and the pagan Cesar finally supplanted by the 
Fisherman, a new world has been discovered, and a new nation 
formed, out of elements gathered from all the races of men, 
as if to show once more, that in every form of human society, 
and under all possible conditions of human thought, whatever 
God has made she can rule, whatever God has called she can 
attract, whatever God has lost she can recover. She is only 
doing now in America what she had done already everywhero 
else. The Jew, blinded by prejudice and national conceit,’ 
was her first conquest ; the Greek, thirsting only after natural 
beauty, was her second; the Roman, who tolerated all re- 
ligions because he cared for none, was her third. And even 
of Jews, Greeks, and Romans she was able to make saints and 
martyrs. After so astonishing a victory nothing could be 
difficult to her. The Barbarians, who came to destroy, knelt 
before her Pontiffs to ask their blessing, and were incorporated 
into Catholic nations. And then her Apostles went forth 
from Rome to conquer by turns, with better fortune than 
Cesar, and more enduring results, Gaul, Spain, Germany, and 
England. Her bishops, as even a Guizot confesses, created 
Christian Europe. To her we owe all that distinguishes our 
civilization from that of the ancient Romans or modern 
Chinese ; and whatever the kingdoms which have fallen away 
from her in later times still possess of truth, liberty, and life, 
is but the meagre residuum of that incomparable treasure 
which she once bestowed upon them, and which they have 
rashly squandered. And now, in our own epoch, she has to 
deal with a new world; a world which is neither Greek, 
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Roman, nor Barbarian, but a medley and colluvics of all that 
other regions and peoples could supply ; a world which sprang 
up in a day, without an ancestry and without traditions ; whose 
inhabitants have neither unity of origin, of language, nor of 
sentiment ; and who have imported to their new home every 
error which ever existed in the old, as well as some which had 
found no place in it, with the addition of all the grotesque 
varieties which individual caprice and universal licence could 
add to the original stock. In this singular community, unique 
in its composition, and compounded of the fragments of every 
European social stratum except the highest, but destined per- 
haps to attain one day the unity already possessed by more 
homogeneous races, and certainly destined to acquire a power 
which will be felt from pole to pole, the Church, knowing that 
she can deal with man, and captivate his love, in whatever 
conditions he may be placed, and whatever resistance he may 
oppose, has begun her accustomed work. She has been long 
enough engaged in it to enable us to estimate with sufficient 
precision the results already obtained. They are peaceful in 
their nature and silent in their operation, but they will exert 
a wider and more enduring influence on the destinies of the 
great American Republic than such tumultuous but ephemeral 
incidents as now agitate the kingdoms of the old world. The 
progress of the Church, and the diffusion of the divine gifts 
which she alone can dispense, are of deeper moment to a 
fallen race than even the march of armies or the fate of 
thrones. 

In every land which she has hitherto redeemed from the 
darkness of error to the supernatural light of truth, she has 
had to contend with some or all of the formidable influences 
by which the enemy seeks to isolate man from his Creator, 
and to perpetuate his dismal exile. In America, as every- 
where else, her difficulty has been to persuade the gross to 
prefer what is pure, and the sordid to love what is generous ; 
to make the self-willed docile, and the effeminate valiant; to 
substitute the spiritual for the material, concord for division, 
obedience for lawlessness, and the realities of eternal truth for 
the phantoms and illusions of heresy or unbelief. But in the 
new world she has encountered, in addition to all the familiar 
evils of the old, a special difficulty and impediment, which 
threatened for a time to oppose an insuperable barrier to her 
progress. In that region of the United States which extends 
from the river St. John, in New Brunswick, to the shores of 
the Hudson, and from the Atlantic to the Canadian frontier,— 
a region to which has been given the name of New England,— 
a race distinguished by well-known characteristics from every 
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other section of the American people has found a home. The 
first colonists of the New England States, wild as Ismael and 
impetuous as Jehu, enemies especially of the Catholic religion, 
but hardly less intolerant of every other form of religious 
opinion differing from their own, succeeded in impressing upon 
their descendants a peculiar type both of moral and intellectual 
character, not yet effaced, and which has failed to attract 
sympathy even in America. In the race which has sprung 
from their loins men notice, with rare individual exceptions, a 
singular development of-the lower intellectual faculties, at- 
tended by insatiable avidity and conspicuous success in the 
pursuit of material aims. Perhaps the description given by the 
late Mr. Buckle of the working of a spurious theocracy in Scot- 
land affords the most exact reproduction which any section of 
European society has hitherto presented of the results pro- 
duced by a kindred system in New England. If an educated 
inhabitant of New York, Cincinnati, Baltimore, or New 
Orleans, accustomed to the contemplation of the same social 
and intellectual models as those which claim admiration in the 
older societies of Europe, and wisely resolved to recognize no 
meaner types, were asked what is the chief staple of humanity 
in the towns and villages of New England, he would probably 
give some such account as the following. The “ Yankees,” 
he would say, resemble foxes rather than eagles. Meanly 
solicitous about mean things, they are cunning but not wise ; 
acute, but not large-minded ; busy, vigilant, and indefatigable, 
but generally with a sordid and always with a selfish aim. 
Skilled beyond all their contemporaries in inventing ingenious 
machines, but by preference such as pare apples or peel 
onions, they are themselves only machines for making money, 
which they amass without dignity and expend without taste. 
Restless and incapable of repose, because they have no re- 
sources in themselves, and do not even comprehend the life of 
literary ease or intellectual meditation to which nobler natures 
aspire, and which in all European communities is the ideal 
both of the merchant and the artist, who consent to a period 
of toil in the hope of attaining it, these men despise the 
leisure which they would not know how to employ, and arrive 
at extreme old age without having quitted the factory or the 
counting-house, where alone they have found a semblance of 
contentment, and beyond which all is for them unknown, un- 
profitable, and unappraised. Traders in politics, their remune- 
rative patriotism consists in regarding the State as a bank in 
which they claim to be the only shareholders, and in imposing 
upon their fellow-countrymen a fiscal system ingeniously con- 
trived to oppress every other interest to the exclusive profit of 
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their own. ‘Traders in religion, they calculate the market 
value of religious profession, and can be profuse without 
charity, fanatical without emotion, and polemical without a 
creed ; and while a vast number no longer have, nor profess 
to have, any religion whatever, the rest either satisfy the 
temperate cravings of their spiritual appetite with the dry 
husks of Socinianism, or find a sufficient resemblance to 
Christianity in some eccentric sect among whose members 
faith is only an intermittent sensation, the preacher’s voice 
the solitary sacrament, and in which the august mysteries of 
Revelation are all reduced to one of a lower order—the mystery 
that such a form of religion should exist, and that any one 
should be found to profess it. 

It was to this rude and unpromising soil that the Church, 
going forth as a sower to sow her seed, and accustomed for 
many centuries to difficult husbandry, committed without fear 
the plant of divine faith. Nowhere on the American Conti- 
nent has the old conflict between truth and error, between the 
Church and the sects, been more fertile in instructive or con- 
soling incidents; and in attempting a sketch, necessarily 
brief and superficial, of the progress of that conflict and of 
its memorable issue, we cannot select a more convenient 
starting-point than the historical region in which heresy was 
constrained to reveal both its malignant spirit and its incurable 
impotence, while the Church, as an American Protestant 
observes, “‘ revived the magic of the apostolic age,”’ employing 
agents so heroic and means so divine that the same writer 
asks: “Can we wonder that Rome succeeded, and that 
Geneva failed? ”’* When we have glanced at the history of 
New England, we shall notice the same contrast between the 
temper and the operations of the Church and of Anglicanism, 
in New York, Maryland, and Virginia; and, finally, give some 
account of the work accomplished by the former in the valley 
of the Mississippi, the cities of the North-West, the plains 
still peopled by the Indian tribes, and the distant regions of 
Oregon and California. 

An eminent American prelate, the present Archbishop of 
Baltimore, who has furnished, among other contributions to 
the literature of his country, an able exposition of the Puritan 
legislation in New England, observes that this reproach must 
ever rest upon its framers; that they were “the first who 
brought the spirit along with the practice of persecution into 





* “The Puritan Commonwealth,” by Peter Oliver, ch. iii, p. 254. 
(Boston, 1866.) 
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this country.”* The fact is so notorious that, as he adds, their 
successors, “retaining only their inveterate hatred of Catho- 
licity,”’ have vainly attempted to conceal the evidence which 
even they feel to be a note of infamy upon American Protes- 
tantism. “There has been manifestly a studied effort,” 
observes Archbishop Spalding, and one which he detected 
during his researches after original documents, ‘on the part 
of the descendants of the New England Puritans to cover up 
and to conceal, as far as was possible, all traces of the very 
peculiar legislation adopted by their forefathers.”+ It was 
only ‘after very considerable exertions and delay,” that his 
Grace was able to procure copies of two works containing the 
“ Blue Laws of Connecticut,” the ‘‘ Judicial Proceedings of 
the Newhaven Colony,” the laws of the Plymouth or Massa- 
chusetts Colony, and other specimens of the original Puritan 
code of New England. A few extracts from their enactments 
will suffice to prepare the way for such an account of the 
actual proceedings of the so-called “ Pilgrim Fathers” as our 
limited space allows, and to justify the verdict which the 
latest Protestant historian of New England Puritanism pro- 
nounces upon it, when he says, with righteous disgust: 
“ Hating true liberty, and despising the true rights of the 
people, it at the same time professed to be the friend of 
both.” ft 

Among the laws of Newhaven, adopted by Governor 
Eaton, and printed in 1656, are the following :— 


Every person in this jurisdiction, according to the mind of God, shall duly 
resort and attend worship . . , and if any person, without just cause, 
absent or withdraw from the same, he shal! for every such sinful miscarriage 
forfeit five shillings. 

That none shall be admitted freemen, or free burgesses, within this juris- 
diction, or any part of it, but such planters as are members of some one o¥ 
other of the approved churches of New England ; nor shall any such be 
chosen to magistracy, or to carry on any part of civil jurisdiction, or as 
deputies, or assistants to have power, or vote in establishing laws . . . . 
nor shall any others, but some such church members, have any vote in any 
such elections, &c., &e. 





* We must not be understood as implying in the text that Catholic rulers 
act otherwise than most Christianly in repressing by force the introduction 
of heresy. But this principle constitutes no defence for the Protestants on 
whom we are animadverting. 

t “ Miscellanea : Comprising Reviews, Lectures, and Essays, by M. J. 
Spalding, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, vol. i., p. 355, 4th edition. 1869, 

t Oliver, ch. vi., p. 486. 
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Again :— 


It is ordered and decreed: That if any Christian (so called) within this 
jurisdiction shall contemptuously behave himselfe towards the word preached 
or the messengers thereof, culled to dispence the same in any congregation 
when he doth faithfully execute his service and office therein, according to 
the will and mind of God, either by interrupting him in his preaching, or, 
by charging him falsely with an error w’h he hath not thought in the open 
face of the church ; or, like a sonne of Korah, cast upon his true doctrine, 
or himselfe any reproach, to the dishonour of the Lord Jesus who hath sent 
him, and to the disparagement of that his holy ordinance, and making God’s 
wayes contemptible and ridiculous, that every such person or persons (what- 
soever censure the church may pass) shall for the first scandal be convented 
and reproved openly by the magistrates at some lecture and bound to their 
good behaviour. And if a second time they breake forth in like contemp- 
tuous carriages, they shall pay either five pounds to the publique treasury, 
or stand two houres openly upon a block or stoole four foott high upon a 
lecture day, with a paper fixed on his breast, written with capitalle letters, 
Ay Oren Anp Osstinate ConTeMNER oF Gop’s Hoty OrpiNAnce, that 
others may feare and be ashamed of breaking out into the like wickednesse. 


The Plymouth Code was in harmony, as might be expected, 
with this beneficent legislation. Here is one of its decrees, 
promulgated in support of that miserable “ sabbath ” super- 
stition which seems to have been invented in crder to gratify 
the enormous vanity of human preachers in Scotland and 
New England, and to condemn their unhappy victims to listen 
for long hours, whether they liked it or not, to men who knew 
no more about true Christianity than themselves :— 


” 


This court, taking notice of the great abuse and many misdemeanours 
committed by divers persons, profaneing the sabbath or Lord’s Day, to the 
great dishonour of God, reproach of religion, and grief of the spirit of God’s 
people, Do, therefore, order, that whosoever shall profane the Lord’s Day, by 
doing unnecessary servile work, by unnecessary travailing, or by sports and 
recreations, he or they that so transgress shall forfeit for every such default 
forty shillings, or be publicly whipt ; but if it clearly appears that sin was 
proudly, presumptuously, and with a high hand committed, against the 
known command and authority of the blessed God, such a person therein 
despising and reproaching the Lord sHALL BE PUT TO DEATH, or grievously 
punished at the discretion of the court. 


The colonies of Hartford and Newhaven were governed 
by such edicts as the following, which formed part of the 
statute law, devised by merciless and self-adoring preachers, 
in those favoured provinces :— 


21. No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or else- 
where, except reverently to and from meeting. 
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22. No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, 
or shave on the Sabbath day. 
23. No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting day. 


Finally, the 38th article of Governor Eaton’s code is this :— 


If any man shall kiss his wife, or wife her husband on the Lord’s Day, the 
party in fault shall be punisked at the discretion of the court of magis- 
trates.* : 


It is to be carefully noted that these enactments, which are 
among the most ludicrous but by no means the most atrocious 
of Puritan legislation, were the light yoke imposed upon those 
who recognized the authority of the preachers, and enjoyed 
the privileges of their unselfish and paternal jurisdiction. ‘T’o 
hear them, to obey then, to feed them, and to live every hour 
in abject submission to the tortures and vexations which these 
ingenious persons knew how to inflict “ according to the mind 
und will of God,” was the agreeable lot of those who actually 
belonged to “ one or other of the approved churches of New 
England.” If these happy Christians chanced to live in any 
seaport, ‘‘where God’s providence shall cast any whales,” 
the Blue Laws of Massachusetts admonished them “to set 
apart some p’te of every such fish or oyle for the incourage- 
ment of an able and godly minister.’ And this, as Mr. Oliver 


remarks, was a natural development of the theory of the 


Puritan preachers. The earth, they said, and the fulness 
thereof, belonged to the saints: they were the saints; there- 
fore they possessed the earth, and apparently the sea also, or 
at least the whales which it happened to cast up for their par- 
ticular advantage. But if these were their relations to those 
who obeyed, it may be easily imagined how they dealt with 
those who denied their authority. Catholics, it need hardly 
be said, were as carefully excluded from their precincts as 
snakes or alligators, and were considered quite as fair game. 
“« Priests,’ says the Connecticut Code, ‘‘ may be seized by any 
one without a warrant ;” and if they were seized, they lived 
only till the axe was sharpened or the gibbet raised. But it 
must be admitted that Quakers, Baptists, “ witches,” and 
generally every one ill affected towards the “able and godly 
ministers,” whom it was their first duty to reverence, fared no 
better—unless to be “‘ unmercifully whipped,” as Mr. Bancroft 





* Archbishop Spalding quotes many other edicts from the printed Puritan 
codes, some of them almost fiendish in their cruelty, in which we know not 
whether to admire most the impudence of those who imposed or the im- 
becility of those who accepted them. 
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relates, branded with a hot iron, lopped of their ears, or hung 
up by the neck, while some Puritan preacher “ improved” the 
occasion with an appropriate discourse, could be considered 
an amelioration of the lot reserved for Catholics. According 
to the New England Code, “liberty of conscience,” as Wash- 
ington Irving pleasantly said, only meant “ that every man 
should think as he pleased in matters of religion, provided he 
thought right.” “To say that men ought to have liberty of 
conscience,” was their own declaration, “is impious igno- 
rance,”’* a proposition which in men who had left England to 
enjoy that liberty was at leastinconsistent.¢ ‘ The truth is,” 
said Edmund Burke, “they had no idea at all of freedom. 
The very doctrine of any sort of toleration was so odious to 
the greater part, that one of the first persecutions set up was 
against a small party which arose amongst themselves. .. . 
In short, this people, who in England could not bear being 
chastised with rods, had no sooner got free from their fetters 
than they scourged their fellow refugees with scorpions.” 
Here is a description by the same hand of the monstrous con- 
dition to which society was reduced by these truculent 
preachers, of whom “ seventy-seven were in orders in the 
Church of England.” { “ An universal terror and consternation 
seized upon all. The prisons were crowded; people were 
ewecuted daily ; yet the rage of the accusers was as fresh as 
ever.”§ As Washington Irving satirically observes, “ having. 
served a regular apprenticeship in the school of persecution,” 
which the Church of England had taught them, “ it behoved 
them to show that they were proficients in the art.” The 
following extracts from their official codes show how they 
imitated, if they could not improve upon, the Star Chamber ; 
and how the treatment which Catholics and Dissenters had 
received in England was applied, with complete impartiality, 
by the very men who had endured it, to every school of 
religious dissidents in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 





* Bancroft, ii., 336. 

+ Lord Macaulay notices, in the second chapter of his history, a still 
more curious inconsistency on the part of Anglican Protestants. ‘“ Abroad,” 
he observes, “ the ambassadors of Elizabeth and James went in state to the 
very worship which Elizabeth and James persecuted at home. An 
English prelate,” he adds, “if he went to Holland, conformed without 
scruple to the established religion of Holland.” Indeed, it was not till 1661, 
that “episcopal ordination was, for the first time, made an indispensable 
qualification for church preferment.” 

t Rupp. “ Hist. Rel. Denominations,” p. 271. 

§ ” Account of the European Settlements in America,” pp. 151-160. 
(1758. 
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Among the Blue Laws of the latter State is the following : 
Art. 19. “ No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, 
Adamite, or other heretic.” The court assembled at Plymouth 
in 1657, enacted that whosoever “ within this Government ” 
shall knowingly ‘‘entertain’”’? any such person, should pay 
“the penalty of five pounds for every such default, or be 
whipt.” But the following order, passed on the 14th of 
October in the same year “ is surpassed by few documents of 
the kind,” observes the Archbishop of Baltimore, “ on record 
in any country, Christian or Pagan.” 


As an addition to the late order in reference to the coming or bringing in 
of the cursed sect of the Quakers into this jurisdiction, it is ordered that 
whosoever shall from henceforth bring, or cause to be brought, directly or 
indirectly, any known Quaker or Quakers, or other blasphemous heretiques, 
into this jurisdiction, every such person shall forfeit the sum of one hundred 
pounds to the country, and shall by warrant from any magistrate be com- 
mitted to prison, there to remain till the penalty be satisfied and paid. And 
if any person or persons within this jurisdiction shall henceforth entertaine 
and conceal any such Quaker or Quakers, or other blasphemous heretiques, 
knowing them so to be, every such person shall forfeit to the country forty 
shillings for cvery hour's entertainment ... and it is further ordered, 
that if any Quaker or Quakers shall presume, after they have once suffered 
what the law requireth, to come into this jurisdiction, every such male 
Quaker shall for the first offence have one of his ears cut off, and be kept at 
work in the house of correction till he can be sent away at his own charge ; 
and for the second offence shall have the other car cut off... . And every 
woman Quaker that shall presume to come into this jurisdiction shall be 
severely whipt. . . . And for every Quaker, he or she, that shall a third time 
herein again offend, THEY SHALL HAVE THEIR TONGUES BORED THROUGH 
WITH A HOT IRON, &c., Ke. 


Such was the legislation of Puritan New England, and 
if such an exhibition of Calvinistic ferocity is no longer 
possible either in Scotland or in Massachusetts, the two 
regions in which Calvinism has produced its most deadly 
fruits, this is not because the “able and godly ministers” of 
those countries have learned the meekness and modesty which 
their interpretation of the Gospel has made impossible virtues, 
nor because they have willingly relaxed their insolent domina- 
tion over the souls whom they are permitted to torment, but 
solely because public feeling would resent the assumption of 
magisterial authority by men who have so cruelly abused it. 
“The Blue Laws have been modified or repealed,” says Arch- 
bishop Spalding, in his second Essay on the “ Union of Church 
and State.” 
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True; but no thanks are due to the Puritans for the better system of 
legislation which now obtains in New England. The amelioration was forced 
on them by circumstances of imperative necessity ; by circumstances which 
it would have been vain in them to have attempted either to resist or to 
control. . . . The constant influx of European emigration, of persons belong- 
ing to all sects, or to no sect, soon left them in the minority, and compelled 
them to return to more liberal principles. The abrogation of the Blue Laws, 
we repeat it, was brought about not by the Puritans, but in spite of the 
Puritans .* 


We are now, perhaps, sufficiently acquainted with the 
attitude of the New England Puritans towards their fellow- 
Christians. It remains to speak of their dealings with the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the land of which, by a singular dis- 
pensation of Providence, they were permitted to be the first 
colonists. When the so-called “ Pilgrim Fathers” arrived in 
America, the Atlantic States swarmed with a vast population 
of Indians, superior in natural endowments to the savages of 
any other region of the earth, and capable, as the mission- 
aries of France and Spain have proved, not only of civilization, 
but of Christian faith and virtue. ‘ How did Puritanism find 
these red men?” asks the candid historian of the Puritan 
Commonwealth. ‘ Did they drink? Did they lie? Did they 
gamble? Did they thieve? Were they licentious in morals 
or depraved in habits ? On the contrary, the simplicity of their 
habits attracted the notice of all Europeans.”+ Such was the 
raw material upon which the “able and godly” Puritan 
preachers were now to try their skill. Unlike the ferocious 
barbarians of the southern continent, among whom such a 
multitude of Catholic missionaries found a speedy death, 
but who were finally converted in tens of thousands, 
the Indians of the north appear to have received the white 
strangers, not only with satisfaction, but even with cordiality. 
** When you first arrived on our shores,” their Sachems could 
say at a later period to their cruel and treacherous oppressors, 
* you were destitute of food; we gave you our beans and our 
corn; we fed you with oysters and fish; and now, for our re- 
compense, you murder our people.” { It seems as if Provi- 
dence had purposely left to the agents of Protestantism the 
easiest task ever proposed to Christian missionaries, in order 
that the evidence of their incapacity might be more complete 
and decisive. Even when, in other provinces, they made the 
attempt to convert the Indians, ‘a more signal failure than 


* “ Miscellanea,” vol. i., p. 367. t Oliver, ch. ii., p. 193. 
t Bancroft, ii., 564. 
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their missions exhibited,” says a Protestant historian, “ has 
seldom been recorded.”* But the Puritans, who coveted, not 
the souls, but the lands of the heathen, did not so much as 
make the attempt. Their only thought was to slay them, and 
to do it as quickly as possible. ‘No one,” observes Dr. 
Wilberforce, now Protestant Bishop of Winchester, “ had so 
much as a thought of attempting to convey to the unhappy 
tribes around them the blessed message of salvation.” + 
‘They seized without scruple,” adds the same writer, “the 
lands possessed of old times by the Indians, and it is calcu- 
lated that upwards of 180,000 of the aboriginal inhabitants 
were slaughtered by them in Massachusetts Bay and Con- 
necticut alone.” And the Puritan ministers actually boasted 
of crimes which even to their heathen victims appeared prodi- 
gious and unexampled. ‘“ God do so,” wrote Cotton Mather, 
after a horrible massacre of unoffending natives, “ to all the 
implacable enemies of Christ and of his people in. New 
England.” { And both he and his fellows, their mouths full 
of Scripture texts, and surpassing each other in the horrible 
jargon of their school, represented the Most High God as 
their complacent ally in acts which would have been con- 
sidered monstrous by Tartars or Chinese. In Massachusetts, 
as Mr. Upham remarks, “the Indians were held to be the 
devil’s own children and agents, whom the saints were in duty 
bound to exterminate.”§ So effectually did they do their work, 
worthy of them and of their religion, that populous tribes, who 
might have easily been won to Christianity and civilization, 
were literally “‘ exterminated”? by men compared with whom 
these unhappy Indians were models of kindliness and simpli- 
city. ‘All the Indian tribes,” says M. de Tocqueville, 
“which formerly inhabited the territory of New England 

. no longer exist but in memory.” || The Puritan “ systen 
of religion,” observes Mr. Oliver, “in the short space of fifty 
years, swept from New England one hundred thousand human 
beings.” A little later none remained; and the Protestant 
historian of the Puritan Commonwealth, confessing that the 
spirit of the Puritans still animates those who dare not repeat 
their acts, though they continue to profess the same doctrines 
and principles, exclaims: ‘‘ For these unhappy heathen souls, 
no Puritan historian, magistrate, or elder, then or since, has 





* Oliver, ch. iii., p.J244. 

+ “A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America,” by 
Samuel Wilberforce, ch. iii. p. 82. 

t Drake, “ History of the Indians of North America,” book ii., ch. vii. 

§ Quoted by McSherry, “ The Early History of Maryland,” p. 12. 

| “ De la Démocratie en Amérique,” t. iii., ch. v., p. 115. 
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expressed a word of pity, or breathed a penitential prayer. 
Unregenerate, they were sent into the presence of their dread 
Judge, owing nothing to Christianity but steel, gunpowder, 
and gin.” * 

It would be difficult to estimate more exactly in a few words 
the sum of the benefits conferred upon the natives by the first 
Protestant missionaries in America. When they had nearly 
completed their merciful ministry, and the Indians had become 
almost as rare as wolves in England, “the Puritan,” says 
Mr. Howitt, “gave at length as much as £100 for every 
Indian scalp that could be brought to them.”+ As early as 
1675, in the Puritan State of Massachusetts, it was 


Ordered by the Court, that whosoever shall shoot off any gun on unneces- 
sarie occasion, or at any game whatsoever, EXCEPT ATT AN INDIAN OR A 
woo.rE, shall forfeit five shillings for every such shott, till further libertie 
shall be given. 


And the “ able and godly ministers,” who presented to the 
heathen such convincing proofs of the superiority of the 
Christian religion, varied their pious amusements by some- 
times selling them into slavery, when they were tired of 
killing them. “As long as slavery was profitable,” says a 
well-known American journal, “the Puritans not only en- 
slaved both the Indians and the Negroes, making them ‘taxable 
property,’ but carried on a brisk traffic in their flesh, sclling 
them in the best markets to the highest bidder.”{ And the 
*“ saints ”’ were foremost in this evangelical traffic. Winthrop, 
one of the most famous, not only claimed large tracts of lard, 
which he pretended to have purchased from the Indians, but 
bequeathed Indian slaves to his heirs in his last will. The 
celebrated Whitfield, as the Council of New York complained 
to Governor Clinton in 1746,—for the lapse of time did not 
change the nature of these men,—gulled the deluded 
people,” whom he was supposed to evangelize, in a still. 
more exemplary manner.$ And even the better sort, such 
as Eliot and Mayhew, only excited the scorn of the Indians 
by the varieties of their doctrine,—so that Ninigret forcibly 
observed to the latter: ‘‘ If my people should have a mind to 
turn Christians, they could not tell what religion to be of,’—and 
taught them to deceive and betray their own people. ‘Eliot’s 





* Oliver, ch. ii., p. 151. 

+ “Colonization and Christianity,” ch. xx., p. 317. 

t New York Herald, Jan. 20, 1861. 

§ “Documentary History of New York,” vol. iv., p. 398. 
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system,” observes Mr. Oliver, “was based on a species of 
treason, which, if he had practised towards the subjects of a 
civilized nation, would have rendered his life a just forfeit to 
the laws.” And then this New England lawyer adds the fol- 
lowing reflection :—“‘ While the Puritan missionaries received 
salaries which at this day would be considered generous, and 
never abandoned the comfortable residences of civilization to 
penetrate the forest, the Roman priest commenced his labour 
as one of self-denial. Eliot received fifty pounds as missionary, 
also his salary as minister of his society, besides gratuities from 
private sources.” ‘The Jesuits may be excused,” is the final 
observation of one whom not even his own confessions could 
fully enlighten, “ for introducing Romanism, where no other 
European had introduced any thing but the small-pox.’’* 

We have no space for further details, but must not pass to 
another region without a few words on the actual condition of 
New England, both as respects the heirs of the Puritans, and 
the Catholics whom the latter would not suffer to enter, and 
the former would expel if they could. It is to the issue of the 
combat that we wish to direct attention. 

“ Infidelity,” says an able American writer, “ has been culti- 
vated Young America’s usual poor recoil from the Puritanism of 
its childhood.”’+ It is naturally in New England that this in- 
structive fact has been most conspicuously illustrated. The 
first Anglican Church in Boston became the first Socinian 
temple in Massachusetts,{ and it is a curious record of the 
true origin of New England unbelief that, in many of the 
Unitarian Churches, “the liturgy of the Church of England, 
expurgated of all passages which infringe upon the Unitarian 
creed, is regularly said.”§ According to the same writer, the 
Unitarians have 360 churches in New England, “ but all is 
cold and lifeless.” Yet the general diffusion of unbelief—now 
so common, that an American Protestant could report several 
years ago, that, “not one-half of the adult population even 
belong to any Christian sect”’||—does not exclude either 
fanaticism or superstition. Sir Charles Dilke observes, in 
1868, that “ the success of spiritualism is amazing,” and that 
“astrology is openly professed as a science.” The “ dupes of 
the astrologers,” he superfluously adds, “are not the credulous 
Trish,” but men formed in the Puritan mould, “ shrewd and 





* Oliver, p. 257. 

+ Parton, “ Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” ch. iv., p. 63. 

t Wilberforce, ch. xii., p. 446. 

§ “The Aspects of Religion in the United States of America,” p. 69. 
\| New York Churchman, vol. ix., No. 25. 
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keen in trade, brave in war, material and cold in faith, but cre- 
dulous to folly.” * He seems surprised at a fact which is as 
old as religious error, and is its ordinary accompaniment. 
“Puritanism,” says Mr. Oliver, “was eminently supersti- 
tious,” and its superstitions were either base or ludicrous. 
“They derided,” he adds, “ the sign of the Cross, but saw 
magic in a broomstick.” (Ch. vi. 487.) Why not? The 
heathen have done the same thing in China and Japan. 

The Puritanical authoress of “The Englishwoman in 
America,” thus appreciates the co-existence of monstrous 
fanaticism with cheerless unbelief, produced by the same 
causes, and displayed by the same race. “It is a singular 
thing that the New England mind . . . should foster, if not 
create, some of the wildest extravagances which exist, and 
some of the most dangerous errors which have been evolved 
from the book of truth—extravagances which are exerting 
their sway over thousands in America, bewildering the intel- 
lect and perverting the heart ; and errors which, multiplied a 
thousandfold by the press, and gilded by the splendour of in- 
tellect and genius, are pouring their pernicious streams where- 
ever the English language is spoken.” t 

Finally, the historian of the Puritan Commonwealth relates, 
in the following impressive sentence, the ignominious dethrone- 
ment of the ‘able and godly ministers” who, during nearly a 
century, ruled the Commonwealth for their own temporary 
advantage and the spiritual ruin of their victims. ‘ Their 
theology, more voluminous than their history, is now anti- 
quated in the very places where, formerly, its teachings were 
inculeated by the aid of the scourge and the prison. The 
sermons of the famous preachers would now excite derision, 
if preached from the pulpits they formerly occupied. . . . Who 
can recognize the Puritan of the eighteenth century in the 
Freethinker of the nineteenth ? ”’} 

The description which has now been given, by competent 
witnesses, of the past history and present condition of New 
England, does not offer much encouragement in approaching 
the inquiry, from which, however, we may not shrink, into the 
progress of the Catholic faith in a region so long abandoned 
to the darkness of error. But the triumphs of the Church, 
even in the most unpromising fields, can never surprise us. 
The diocese of Boston is exactly conterminous with the ultra- 
Puritan State of Massachusetts. Its first bishop, afterwards ~ 


* “Greater Britain,” ch. xvi., p. 166. 
+ “ Aspects of Religion,” &c., p. 65. 
t Oliver, ch. vi., p. 489. 
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Cardinal Cheverus and Archbishop of Bordeaux, was conse- 
crated in 1810. The diocese contains at this moment about three 
hundred and sixty thousand Catholics. ‘ There are,” observes 
Sir Charles Dilke in 1868, “eighty thousand professing 
Catholics in Boston.’* We learn from the United States 
Catholic Directory for 1869, that in that city, where once a 
Catholic would have been roughly handled by the “able anv! 
godly ministers,” there are, besides the cathedral, now occu- 
pied by the fourth Bishop of Boston, eighteen Catholic 
churches, five colleges or academies, seven convents, and ten 
hospitals or asylums. Yet this is the very city “whose leading 
citizens,” as Mr. Maguire relates, ‘informed Archbishop 
Carroll that had they, sometime before his visit, met a Catholic 
in the street, they would have crossed to the other side, such 
was their horror of one of that detested creed.t In the single 
State of Massachusetts, where once a priest was greeted like 
“an Indian or a woolfe,” and might be “ seized by any one 
without a warrant,” there are now more than one hundred 
and seventy priests, who are much esteemed even by their 
Protestant neighbours, and more than ninety ecclesiastical 
students. t 

“Massachusetts,” observes Dr. Butler, in 1869, now “ re- 
spects the uncompromising fidelity of the Church to her 
dogma and her discipline. She has found her Catholic 
citizens loyal, enterprising, and bold; . .. and she notes 
with her keen perceptive mind that wherever a Catholic spire 
crowns a height, prosperity and good order flow from it... . 
There is another way, too, in which New England makes re- 
paration. It is by yielding up her sons and daughters to a re- 
ligion she has once traduced. A nobler band of converts, more 
hardy in warfare, more unflinching in combat, more ready to 
look the world straight in the eye and confess the name of 
Jesus and Him crucified, or more loyal in devotion to His 
Blessed Mother, cannot be found. The genuine type of the 
Yankee is to be found, if anywhere, among those converts 
who carry into the very homes of the Puritan the aroma of 
the Sanctuary.” 

We have heard of the “ Blue Laws ” of Connecticut. That 
State, together with the little State of Rhode Island, is now 
included in the Diocese of Hartford. The cathedral city of 
the see is Providence, in Rhode Island, which contains, besides 


3) 





* “ Greater Britain,” vol. i., ch. iv., p. 43. 
+ “The Irish in America,” ch. xxviii, p. 535. 
t A second diocese has just been created in Massachusetts. 
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the cathedral, the jive Catholic churches of S. Patrick, 8. 
Joseph, S. Mary, the Immaculate Conception, and 8. Michael, 
and the two chapels of S. Aloysius and 8. Catherine. There 
are more than ten thousand Catholic children in the parochial 
schools of the diocese, and more than two hundred priests and 
ecclesiastical students. 

The diocese of Portland comprises the two extreme northern 
States of Maine and New Hampshire. Even in this diocese 
there are more than fifty thousand Catholics, and four Indian 
Missions. In the single city of Manchester, in New Hamp- 
shire, there are ‘‘ fourteen public schools attended by Sisters 
of Mercy.” The Sisters of Notre Dame have charge of more 
than nine hundred girls connected with the cathedral and the 
church of 8. Dominick in the city of Portland. Speaking of 
Manchester, Mr. Maguire says: “Since the arrival of the 
Sisters, in 1858, there have been over two hundred and fifty 
converts instructed by them in the faith, and mostly from the 
wealthier classes of society.” 

The diocese of Burlington comprises the State of Vermont. 
Though only created in 1853, when its bishop, Mgr. de Goes- 
briand, was consecrated, it already contains more than thirty 
thousand Catholics. 

It appears, therefore, and with this observation we may 
quit New England, that in the very province where they were 
once proscribed with such unrelenting ferocity, the Catholics 
already number more than five hundred thousand. And they 
will increase henceforth at a still more rapid rate. Owing to 
causes at which we can barely glance, but which are exposed 
in all their revolting details in official documents, and have 
excited general consternation, the native population of New 
England is dying out. ‘‘ Already,” says Sir Charles Dilke, 
“of every four births in Boston, one~only is American.” 
“Year by year,” he continues, “the towns grow more and 
more intensely Irish.” The epitaph of New England Puri- 
tanism is written by this impartiai witness, when he adds, 
with mingled astonishment and regret : “ Savon Protestantism 
is departing with the Sawons.”* 





* Ch. iv., p. 43. It is certainly worthy to be noted that Geneva, the 
cradle of Puritanism, is passing through the same change. “ The reconquest 
of Geneva seems certain when we hear that its Roman Catholic population, 
who, even during the French occupation before 1815, numbered barely two 
thousand five hundred souls, now amounts to over forty-two thousand, while 
the Protestants of all sorts only muster forty thousand of the whole popula- 
tion of the canton. .. . The Catholic Church is now the only breakwater at 
Geneva against the utter licence of rationalism.” — Cornhill Magazine, 
April, 1866, It is exactly the history of New England, 
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The same contrast, both as respects measures and results, 
may be traced in almost every other part of the American 
Union. Let us briefly examine it in the great State of New 
York. 

As long as this region belonged, like the other Atlantic 
States, to Great Britain, the conversion of the natives, and 
the development of Catholic influence, were opposed by means 
which no other Christian nation would have consented to 
employ. We know how Catholics were treated in England 
and Ireland, and it was not likely that they would fare better, 
under British rule, in America. In 1700, after sending 
British soldiers to massacre the venerable Sebastian Rasles, 
and pursuing his apostolic colleagues in every part of the 
country with a fiendish cruelty worthy of savages, or of New 
England Puritans, the English authorities passed a law in 
New York “to hang every Popish priest that should come 
into the province.”* But we must refer to works which treat 
expressly of this subject for the details which our narrow 
limits do not permit us to record. ‘The very “last act of 
British rule in New York, in 1778, as the present Bishop of 
Newark notices, was to cast the Abbé De la Motte into prison 
for saying mass.t And then they departed, too late, indeed, 
to save the native tribes, whom they had already brutalised 
and destroyed, but not too late for the Church to accomplish 
among their more generous successors the work of peace and 
salvation which the English had resisted to the last. 

The first Catholic priest ever settled in New York was 
Father Francis Whelan, an Irish Franciscan, who had been a 
chaplain in the French fleet of De Grasse, and whose congre- 
gation amounted, in 1785, the year before his death, to “ about 
two hundred.” { There are now, within the same limits, more 
than two hundred priests, but this is to anticipate. 

Up to the year 1808, the only diocese in the United States 
was that of Baltimore. In that year, Pius VII. erected Balti- 
more into an archiepiscopal see, and founded four suffragan 
sees, of which New York was one. But this measure had in 
view rather the wants of the future than of the present. It 
was not till 1815 that the first cathedral was consecrated, by 
the celebrated Bishop Cheverus, at that time resident in 
Boston; and a welcome proof that the Americans understood 
toleration otherwise than the English authorities whom they 





* “Documentary History of New York,” vol. i., p. 15 


4, 
+ “Sketch of the History of the Catholic Church in the Island of New 
York,” ch. i., p. 35. 


t Bayley, ch. ii., p. 42. 
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had ejected, is found in the fact, that the mayor and aldermen 
of New York were present at the consecration. The first 
Bishop of New York was the Dominican, Dr. Concanen, who 
was consecrated in Rome, but died before he reached the new 
world. The second bishop, Dr. Connolly, had only four priests 
in the whole of his vast diocese, and about 17,000 Catholics. 
In 1818, this prelate lamented that “the American youth 
have an almost invincible repugnance to the ecclesiastical 
state.” In 1822, he still counted only eight priests in his 
diocese.* 

A single anecdote will show what sort of priests they were, 
and what life they led. Father Bulger, one of the eight, who 
was accustomed, like his colleagues, to formidable journeys, 
almost always performed on foot, in one of his missionary 
expeditions, “ carrying a bundle, containing his vestments and 
breviary, was overtaken by a farmer and his wife in a waggon.” 
As there was nothing in his costume to indicate his calling, 
they gave the weary traveller a seat, and continued their way. 
But in the course of conversation it came out that the way- 
farer was a priest, upon which the wife vehemently insisted 
that he should at once be turned out of the waggon, and left 
to complete his journey as he could. And this decision, in 
spite of the feeble remonstrance of the husband, was promptly 
executed. The hesitating humanity of the farmer seems to 
have earned for him a blessing, for at a later period Father 
Bulger had the consolation to receive him into the Church.t 

The third Bishop of New York, the holy and venerable 
Du Bois, was consecrated in 1836, at which date the city 
already contained 35,000, and the diocese 150,000 Catholics. 
In 1842, Dr. Hughes became the fourth bishop, and in 1850 
the first Archbishop of New York. He died in 1864, and was 
succeeded by the Most Rev. John McCloskey, translated from 
the see of Albany, and now second Archbishop of New York. 

We have seen that less than fifty years ago, the whole diocese 
of New York contained only eight priests. That diocese, 
once equal in size to many European kingdoms, has been 
gradually reduced to little more than the city and county of 
New York. The see of Brooklyn, a suburb of New York, 
was founded in 1853, and comprises Long Island. The city 
of Brooklyn alone now contains, besides its cathedral, twenty- 
jive Catholic churches, and there is a daily attendance of 12,000 
children in its Catholic schools. Albany, established in 1847, 
and the capital of the State of New York, has more than 140 
priests, and about 240,000 Catholics. Rochester, another see 





* Bayley, ch. iii., p. 72. +t P. 75. t Ch. iv., p. 91, 
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formed of certain counties in the State of New York, and 
only established in 1868, has ten churches in the cathedral 
city. The see of Buffalo, in the same State, counts 120,000 
Catholics. Finally, the see of Newark, comprising the neigh- 
bouring State of New Jersey, and founded in 1853, has eight 
churches in the episcopal city, and thirty-one religious houses 
in the diocese. 

It is difficult to estimate exactly the present religious 
statistics of that vast district which Bishop Connolly go- 
verned, only forty-five years ago, with the help of eight 
priests. As far as we can ascertain, with the assistance of 
the United States Catholic Directory, which does not always 
give the numbers, there are now more than six hundred 
priests in the State of New York. The number of Catholics, 
we imagine, must greatly exceed one million, as they amount 
to nearly a quarter of a million in Albany alone, and to 
120,000 in Buffalo,—two of the dioceses comprised in the 
State,—while the single city of New York contains a much 
larger number. 

The progress of the Church in New York, with its multi- 
tude of Catholic institutions, which have all been created, as 
the Bishop of Newark observes, ‘ by the Catholics of New 
York themselves,” is almost without a parallel, except in 
other cities of the same continent. In this city there were, in 
1869, seventy-four Catholic churches and chapels—forty of the 
former and thirty-four of the latter—of which a list is given 
in the Directory. This number includes neither the cathedral 
of S. Patrick, nor the new cathedral now in course of erection 
in Fifth Avenue, of which Mr. Maguire gives the following 
description :—“ This magnificent structure, which is being 
constructed of white marble, will be one of the grandest 
churches in the world. Its dimensions are these—length, 330 
feet; breadth of nave, 130; of transept, 172; height of in- 
terior, from floor to crown of arched ceiling, 110; height of 
aisles, 54; elevation of its two towers and spires, 320 feet 
each. And this all in white marble!” It is a decisive proof 
of the power and energy of the Catholics of New York, that 
they should not only have undertaken such a work, but feel 
confident of completing it. 

In Maryland, as in Virginia, the conflict between good and 
evil, between the Church and the sects, lasted longer, and was 
not less fruitful in instructive lessons. Virginia was the 
special field of the Church of England. An unprejudiced 
historian of the United States, Mr. Bancroft, relates that all 
the benefices in that State were filled, “‘ under the patronage 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’’ 
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by men “ordained in England, and for the most part of 
English birth, too often ill-educated and licentious men, whose 
crimes quickened Virginia to assume the advowson of its 
churches.” * So universal was the contempt into which the 
Episcopalian sect fellin Virginia, that, during the last century, 
as an Anglican prelate observes, “instead of any growth 
throughout an extent of country one hundred miles long, and 
fifteen broad, every church and chapel had been forsaken. Such 
was the deadly trance which had fallen on the Church.’’+ 
Yet in the midst of this striking proof of their zeal and merit, 
the Anglican clergy in Virginia never relaxed either their 
avarice or their bigotry, so long as the authority of England 
could shelter them. ‘“ Virginia,” says Mr. Howison, “is the 
proper field for those who wish to study one of the-closing 
pages of American intolerance.”t{ At the present day, the 
Episcopalians of Virginia, like those of Ohio, and some other 
States, are simply Methodists in doctrine, though they retain 
the liturgy and other forms of the Church of England. The 
State is occupied by two Catholic dioceses, Richmond and 
Wheeling, but only numbers between thirty and forty thousand 
Catholics. 

The history of Maryland is, in some respects, more re- 
markable than that of any State in the Union. It was the ex- 
ceptional fortune of this province, although a British colony, 
to be founded by Catholics. Perhaps it was owing to this 
fact that it presented so great a contrast, even in temporal 
matters, to the neighbouring State of Virginia. ‘ Within six 
months,” says Mr. Bancroft, “ the colony of Maryland had ad- 
vanced more than Virginia had done in as many years.”’§ 
But this was not the only point of difference between the 
Catholic and the Anglican colony. In the latter, the injustice 
and brutality with which the natives were treated, and of 
which the ‘‘ill-educated and licentious ” clergy too often set the 
example, produced the same results as in New England. “To 
such conduct,” observes the historian of Virginia, “ does 
America owe the undying hatred of the aboriginal tenants of 
her land.’’||| On the other hand, the Indian tribes of Mary- 
land received from the Catholic colonists such .constant proofs 
of justice and charity, that, as Mr. Buckingham relates, “ their 
generosity won the hearts of their new Indian friends.”¢ Yet 
the Catholic pilgrims, who landed on the banks of the 
Potomac in March, 1634, “ were met by large bodies of armed 





* Vol. iii., p. 95. + Wilberforce, ch. viii., p. 276. 
t “ History of Virginia,” ch. vii., p.431. § Vol. i, p. 188. 
|| Howison, ch. i., p. 57. “ America,” vol, i., ch, xx., p. 388, 
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natives,” who quickly summoned other “ savages from far and 
near to repel the invaders.” But “ their hostility was soon dis- 
armed by the conciliatory policy of the immigrants; ” and 
‘Maryland was almost the only state whose early settlement was 
not stained with the blood of the unfortunate natives.”* Nor 
was this all. “In various quarters conversions were made of 
entire towns or tribes. At the Indian town of Potopaco, for 
example, nearly all the native inhabitants embraced Christi- 
anity. ... We believe that there is, at this day (1869), a 
Christian population at Potopaco, now Port Tobacco, not less 
in numbers than at the day of conversion of the young queen, 
and her adherents.” + 

But there is another particular in which the contrast between 
the two States is still more instructive. In Virginia, the 
ferocious intolerance of New England was faithfully imitated 
by the Anglican clergy, as long as they had the power to 
follow an example so attractive to men of their disposition 
and habits. Lord Baltimore had, himself, suffered persecu- 
tion, and was expelled from Virginia on account of his religion ; 
yet, as Mr. Bancroft observes, the first act of the Governor of 
Maryland was to prohibit, by law, every act of persecution, 
“directly or indirectly, for or in respect of religion. Under 
the mild institutions of Baltimore,’ continues the same his- 
torian, “ the dreary wilderness soon bloomed with the swarming 
life and activity of prosperous settlements ; the Roman Catholics, 
who were oppressed by the laws of England, were sure to find 
a peaceful asylum in the quiet harbours of the Chesapeake ; 
and there, too, Protestants were sheltered against Protestant in- 
tolerance. Such were the beautiful auspices under which the 
province of Maryland started into being. Its history is the 
history of benevolence, gratitude, and toleration.” t 

It was not long before the character of the Catholic colony 
became generally known ; and from all quarters the victims of 
persecution hurried to seek refuge under its merciful laws. 
*‘ Emigrants arrived from every clime ; and the colonial legis- 
lature extended its sympathies to many nations, as well as to 
many sects. From France came Huguenots; from Germany, 
from Holland, from Sweden, from Finland, the children of mis- 
fortune sought protection under the tolerant sceptre of the 
Roman Catholic. Bohemia itself, the country of Jerome and 
of Huss, sent forth its sons, who at once were made citizens of 
Maryland, with equal franchises.” § 





* McSherry, p. 8. + Id., p. 11. 
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Lord Baltimore died, and though his sons continued his 
policy, the ruinous influence of Anglican institutions was now 
to be once more manifested. ‘‘'‘'he powerful influence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” says Mr. Bancroft, “was solicited 
to secure an establishment of the Anglican Church, which 
clamoured for favour in the province where it already enjoyed 
equality. The prelates demanded, not freedom, but privilege ; 
an establishment to be maintained at the common expense of 
the province. The English ministry svon issued an order that 
offices of government in Maryland should be intrusted ex- 
clusively to Protestants. Loman Catholics were disfranchised 
in the province which they had planted !” 

And then the triumphant Anglican clergy—“ men stained 
by intemperance and lust,” as Mr. Bancroft relates, and not a 
few of them “ruffians, and fugitives from justice” *—began 
their usual work, sure of the approval of their friend, the 
“ Archbishop of Canterbury,” and of their patron, the ‘ Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” ‘In the land 
which Catholics had opened to Protestants,’ says the candid 
Mr. Bancroft, “ the Catholic inhabitant was the sole victim to 
Anglican intolerance.” ‘The Catholics of Maryland,” observes 
another Protestant writer, ‘‘ who acted with so much liberality 
to their Protestant brethren,” received in return “the basest 
ingratitude ; ” and when at length the Church of England was 
declared by law, in spite of the notorious character of its 
colonial clergy, to be a part of the constitution of the State of 
Maryland, ‘“ Catholics were prohibited, under the severest 
penalties, from all acts of public worship, and even from 
exercising the profession of teachers in education.” + 

The history of the Church of England is not pleasant read- 
ing anywhere, but in America it presents a mixture of sordid 
baseness in its agents, and cynical injustice in its acts, which 
even its official apologists have reluctantly revealed. It is not 
easy to conceive a record at once so ludicrous and so revolting 
as that which is supplied by the late Rev. Ernest Hawkins, 
secretary of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, in his 
account of “Anglican Missions in the North American 
Colonies ;” or by the late Rev. James Anderson, a well- 
known and eloquent preacher, in his “‘ History of the Colonial 
Church.” Yet there are people still able to respect the 
Church of England, in spite of its shameful history, its solemn 
shams, and its omnigenous heresy, and even to believe that 
it is that very institution ordained by God for the healing of 
the nations, and established for ever as “ the pillar and 
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ground of the truth!” In like manner, there are thousands 
who still speak, with apparent gravity, of the “ able and godly 
ministers” of New England, as champions of human freedom 
in particular, and examples of Christian virtue in general. 

As long as they were supported by the home authorities, 
the Anglican clergy did what they could to make the existence 
of Catholics intolerable in Maryland. In 1717 an Act was 
passed which “ imposed a duty of twenty shillings on every 
Trish servant imported, being Papists, with the avowed inten- 
tion of preventing the growth of Papists.”* Such were the 
arts to which these sectaries descended, at the very time when 
they were themselves a scandal to the natives, whom they did 
not so much as attempt to convert, and an offence to their co- 
religionists, whom they outraged by their greed and impurity. 
But they were destined to fall on evil days, and long after they 
had passed to their judgment, the Church which they vainly - 
attempted to destroy was peacefully extending her borders, 
and spreading on every side like a goodly tree. The Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, held in 1866, was attended by 
seven archbishops, thirty-eight bishops, and three mitred 
abbots; and one of the acts of the council was to appeal to 
Rome for the immediate creation of fourteen additional sees 
in various parts of the United States. The president of that 
council was the Most Rev. Martin John Spalding, the seventh 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and in 1869 this prelate could count 
twenty-four Catholic churches in his own cathedral city, and 
twelve in the city of Washington, also included in the arch- 
diocese of Maryland. In the State in which the Anglican 
authorities once proscribed the exercise of the Catholic reli- 
gion, there are now 200 priests, 30 religious, 11 ecclesi- 
astical, and 10 literary institutions; besides four hospitals 
and nine orphan asylums, all maintained by the zeal and 
liberality of the faithful of Maryland. There were, moreover, 
in 1869, 50,000 Catholics in the single city of Baltimore, and 
11,000 children in its schools. 

As we have spoken of the Anglican, now denominated the 
“ Protestant Episcopal” Church, in the United States, it 
may be convenient to say a few words in this place upon the 
present character of that community. Even more than in 
England, it is exclusively the church of the respectable. Its 
ministers are, with rare exceptions, men of untainted charac- 
ter, and exemplary in their domestic relations as fathers and 
husbands. ‘Their flocks would consider it unreasonable to 
expect more. As to the internal condition of their com- 
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munity, a recent publication affords all the information which 
can be desired, especially as it is written by a champion, who 
seems to be what would be called in England a “ High 
Churchman,” and to share the animosity of that school against 
the Catholic Church. His work was published in New York 
in 1868, and is entitled “The Protestant Episcopal Church : 
What she has, What she lacks.” 

“ But a small proportion,” says this gentleman, “of those 
who from time to time connect themselves with her, and‘ 
receive confirmation, really become assimilated to her.” It 
does not seem to have occurred to the writer that “ confirma- 
tion,” reduced to a form of words, stripped of all-sacramental 
character, and administered by a layman, is not likely to 
exert a strong assimilating power. 

“There are two schools in the Church,” he continues, 
- “which are as far asunder as is possible for those who yet 

hold the fundamental faith of all Christianity.” He probably 
means by this phrase the mystery of the Incarnation, but 
does not seem to suspect that every dogma which God has 
revealed must be fundamental in this sense; that to deny it 
is to deny a divine truth. Thus, since our Blessed Lord said 
to Peter, and to him alone: “ Jo tuux do I give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” it must be a perilous thing to be in open 
sedition against Peter. But our author does not stop to make 
reflections of this kind. 

“ Within the circumscription of this pale’—that is, the pale 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church—he says, “there are two 
doctrines taught, as diverse as those taught by any two sects 
in Christendom. Presbyterians and Methodists, or Methodists 
and Baptists, do not differ between themselves as much as do 
the High and Low Church parties.” And then he draws a 
conclusion. ‘In a body which is compelled to allow such dis- 
cordant teachings within its pale there cannot be said to be 
any authoritative teaching. The Church does not teach with 
authority simply because she states a definite doctrine in her 
Prayer Book,” which he assumes without proving, “if that 
doctrine may be set aside by any of her ministers, and there is 
no possibility of enforcing conformity. Authority resides not 
in the statute book, but in the living ruler. If the ruler 
cannot enforce the laws, then authority is dead.” 

No religious institution, however, can acquire an authority 
which it did not possess in its origin; and it is too late now 
to lament that the Church of England, and its American off- 
shoot, are powerless to enforce the conformity which they never 
possessed ; and which, as this writer has discovered, “ there is 
no possibility ” of obtaming. He is able to perceive also that 
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this condition of things “ makes the body a mere ineulcator of 
opinions, not a teacher of truth.” But this is precisely what 
has prolonged the existence of the Church of England ; that 
she is merely an “ inculcator of opinions,” and allows her 
ministers to believe and teach almost anything they please. 
If she pretended to be “a teacher of truth,” she would not 
survive six months.* Our author has reason to add, with the 
candour characteristic of his countrymen, that “ so long as any 
body allows, within itself, such diverse and contradictory 
teachings, whatever it may arrogate to itself, it can only be 
regarded by others as a sectarian organization.” ‘The claim 
to be Catholic,” he adds, and this must be our final quotation, 
“without any principle of organic unity, is as absurd as it 
would be for a society of Methodists, or Presbyterians, or 
Baptists, to claim to be Episcopalians, because they made use 
of the book of Common Prayer, or wore the surplice.” + 

Such is the character of the American Episcopal sect, as 
described by its own friends. It appears, moreover, that its 
adherents are as languid in their support of it, as they are 
capricious in their dogmatic profession. ‘‘ In many dioceses,” 
says a General Convention of the so-called bishops of this com- 
munity, in a public address to their flocks, “ the contributions 
for the support of the bishop are sadly deficient, and numerous 
parishes are yearly reported to the various diocesan conven- 
tions as largely in arrear. Brethren, we are pained to state 
this discreditable fact.””’t They confirm it by details which 
they probably considered pathetic, but which are only 


* The present Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Wilberforce, said in Convocation : 
“The Church of England had always within herself persons of extreme 
divergences of doctrine, a thing as inevitable as having different countenances 
on different men.”—Times, February 19th, 1868. 

The Bishop of Salisbury said the next day in the same place :—“ If legis- 
we were to take place upon many of these points it would break up the 

rch,” 

The Bishop of Ely said:—“ In all times since the Reformation, the people 
had been allowed to hold extreme doctrines on one side and on the other, and 
hoped the time would never come when they would not be allowed to 

0 80. 

Finally, the se tary of Canterbury said :— “As to divergences of 
— among the clergy, he did not wish to touch or restrain the liberty of 
the clergy.”—Times, February 30th, 1868. 

This incredible language proves that the Episcopal sect in the United 
States is only a faithful copy of that to which it owes its origin. 

+ “The Protestant Episcopal Church, &c.,” pp. 9, 17, 18, 19, 21. 

t “Journal of the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States,” p. 9. (1862.) 
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ludicrous ; and which do not encourage the expectation of any 
immediate improvement.* 

Yet this religious body, though feebly qualified to do good, 
is not wholly powerless for mischief. A child can break what 
a giant cannot mend. The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
decent and orderly, free to a great extent from the coarse 
fanaticism of the rival sects, is exactly adapted to satisfy the 
numerous class who approve an “ inculcator of opinions,” but 
would be seriously alarmed by a “ teacher of truth.” It offers 
to such persons an appearance of organization, and a sem- 
blance of propriety, which sufficiently distinguish it, in their 
judgment, from other Lutheran or Calvinistic communities. 
And thus it displays a certain vitality, by detaining souls 
which are either deluded by its respectable air, or too indif- 
ferent to perceive that it is, in fact, ‘‘ only a sectarian organ- 
ization.” In America, as in England, the more earnest escape 
constantly from its snares, but it lulls the rest into a contented 
slumber from which too many never awake in this world. It 
is probable, however, that the Protestant Episcopal community, 
which is recruited from a single class, and is incapable of 
acting on the nation at large, will be absorbed at no distant 
day, partly into the Catholic Church, partly into the various 
sects which only differ from the Episcopal by the fact that 
they present themselves to the world in their true character, 
and make no pretence to be anything but what they are. 
Such an institution, in spite of its respectability, is as power- 
less to arrest the final triumph of the Church as to avert its 
own downfall ; and though it appears to a certain advantage 
by the side of noisier and more aggressive sects, no American so 
much as thinks of it as an instrument in preserving either faith 
or morals, while there are probably not a hundred men in the 
United States, Catholic or Protestant, who do not agree with 
Dr. Newman, that “to aim at making the nation Catholic by 
means of the Church of England ”—or its American representa- 
tive—“is something like evangelising Turkey by means of 
Islamism.” + 

We have still to trace briefly the progress of the Church in 
the other provinces of the United States, and first in the 
valley of the Mississippi, and the vast region which extends, 
through seventeen degrees of latitude, from the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico. Several 
years ago, an English traveller said, “‘ During my stay in 
Missouri, I observed that the Romish faith was gaining ground 





* “Journal of the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States,” p. 9. (1862). 
t “Anglican Difficulties,” lecture iii. 
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with a rapidity that outstripped all competition.”* If he 
visited the same country now, he would find that faith every- 
where triumphant. 

In the State of Missouri there are now two dioceses, that of 
S. Paul, which comprises Minnesota and the Dacotah territory, 
and S. Joseph, only founded in 1868, which includes the dis- 
trict between the Missouri and Chariton rivers. The city of 
S. Paul, near the head waters of the Mississippi, has only been 
in existence a few years. Accustomed as we are to the pro- 
digies of American progress, it seems almost incredible that 
in this, the most remote city in the north of the United 
States, there are already a cathedral and six Catholic churches ! 
The Benedictine Abbey of St. Louis, on Lake Superior, is 
tenanted by thirteen German fathers, of whom the Right Rev. 
Rupert Seidenbusch is the Abbot, and twelve lay brothers. 
There were in the diocese, in 1869, after an existence of only 
eighteen years, 105 churches and 89 stations; 96 priests and 
ecclesiastical students; seven religious communities; four 
Indian missions, and about 80,000 Catholics. 

Descending the Mississippi, we pass the State of Iowa, 
which constitutes the diocese of Dubuque. In Dubuque city, 
the residence of the bishop, there are, besides the cathedral, 
two Catholic churches. ‘Twelve miles from this city is the 
Cistercian Abbey of Our Lady of La Trappe, with a com- 
munity of 58 members. There are 18 convents or religious 
academies in the diocese, in six of which there are 90 pro- 
fessed Sisters of Charity. There are about 10,000 children in 
daily attendance in the schools. There appear to be about 90 
priests, but the total number of Catholics in the diocese, in 
which there are 100 churches and 40 stations, is not given in 
the Directory. The diocese of Alton, in the neighbouring 
State of Illinois, though only in existence thirteen years, has 
ny Catholics, while that of Vincennes, in Indiana, counts 

5,000. 

The archdiocese of St. Louis, which comprises part of the 
State of Missouri, is one of the most active centres of religious 
life in the whole region. In the single city of St. Louis, 
besides the cathedral, of which the clergy are Redemptorists, 
there are twenty-two Catholic churches, and seven chapels. Of 
these, six churches and one chapel have German congregations. 
There is a university, under the charge of nineteen Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus ; a theological seminary with 90 students; 
17 religious houses ; and about 170 priests. In this case also 
the total number of Catholics is not given. We are told, 





P “Travels in North America,” by the Hon. C. A. Murray, vol. ii., ch. xiii., 
p- 309. 
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however, that in a single convent of Sisters of Mercy in the 
city of St. Louis, the average yearly number of female servants 
provided with situations is 1,000. 

Omitting, for the sake of brevity, the dioceses of Little 
Rock, Natchez, Natchitoches, and Mobile, we come to 
New Orleans, the archiepiscopal city of Louisiana. In this 
city there are twenty-five Catholic churches. There are in the 
diocese seventeen different religious orders, and about 150 

riests. The number of Catholics is very large, but we are 
unable to state it exactly. 

If we turn now tothe North West, the facts are equally con- 
soling. We can only notice a few facts. 

The diocese of Detroit, comprising the lower peninsula of the 
State of Michigan, may be considered ancient in speaking of 
America, since it has been in existence thirty-eight years. The 
cathedral city already contains ten Catholic churches, and the 
Catholic population of the diocese is about 150,000. The 
diocese of Erie has 30,000, and that of Fort Wayne, in 
Indiana, 45,000 Catholics. Omitting La Crosse, Marquette, 
and other dioceses, we must say a word of the important 
diocese of Milwaukee, founded in 1844, and comprising the 
southern part of the State of Wisconsin. Only thirty-six 
years ago, not only the city of Milwaukee had no existence, 
but not a white man had ever lived on the spot where it was 
afterwards to be built. In 1840, there was a population of 
about 2,000. The first bishop was the Right Rev. Martin 
Henni, who was consecrated in 1844. He “ found in his vast 
diocese,” says Mr. Maguire, “a Catholic flock of 20,000, 
scattered in every direction, twenty churches, most of them 
of the rudest construction, and two priests.” There are now 
eight Catholic churches and a cathedral in the city of Mil- 
waukee, and in the diocese, according to Mr. Maguire, who 
visited it in 1868, ‘‘322 churches, 16 chapels, 75 stations, 
and 400,000 Catholics.” He adds, “ as an illustration of the 
amazing growth of religious institutions” in the United 
States, that whereas only sixteen years ago “ four sisters of the 
Order of Notre Dame founded a house in Milwaukee—the 
first house in the States,—now the Order is represented by 
Jifty-eight convents in different parts of the Union, and nearly 
jive hundred sisters.’* The Council of Baltimore, as Mr. 





* “The Irish in America,” ch. xxviii, p. 529. The constant multiplica- 
tion of religious orders in every part of the United States is a decisive 
refutation of the popular notion that monks and nuns have no place 
in the nineteenth century. In most of the States are communities, many 
of them very large and possessing noble institutions, of the children of 
8. Ignatius, S. Benedict, 8. Francis, 8. Alphonsus, 8, Vincent de Paul, 
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Maguire notices, recommended the division of the State of 
Wisconsin into three dioceses, with Milwaukee as an archie- 
piscopal see. The new diocese of Green Bay, founded in 1868, 
has already more than 40,000 Catholics. 

The diocese of Chicago, comprising part of the State of 
Illinois, offers a still more prodigious example of the growth 
of the Catholic Church in the great Republic of the West. 
This diocese has an existence of only twenty-six years, and 
there are at this moment more that twenty Catholic churches 
in the city of Chicago, and 60,000 Catholics. In the whole 
diocese there were, two years ago, 125 priests, 28 convents, 
and more than 250,000 Catholics. 

A well-known ecclesiastic of Chicago, Dr. Thaddeus J. 
Butler, eloquently says :— 


** Chicago cannot remember the time when her Catholic citizens were not 
among her elements of successful enterprise, and Catholic priests her power- 
ful friends and direct benefactors. . . . So far from being shunned, the priest 
finds a cordial hand extended to him, a hearty good day wherever he turns ; 
and when his charitable projects call for especiul efforts, a friendly assistance 
is extended to him in a manner which shows that the interest is not 
merely a personal one, but that his mission in society is acknowledged 


and respected........ Recognised as one of the principal agents of 
civilization in the West, the advances of the Church are regarded without 
dismay...... Twelve years. ago, there was a part of Chicago lying 


out in the open prairie. It was the unfenced pasture-ground of Chicago. 
Geese wandered at will, and the herdsmen drove to it without scruple the 
kine from every part of the city proper. The few grocers or dry goods shops 
were beer-saloons also ; and drunkenness was making of it a very den of 
iniquity.” The Jesuit Fathers gave a mission there, began with a small 
church, and have now completed “a stately edifice, with its beautiful altars 
and golden candlesticks, its ponderous bell swinging from its own campanile, 
and an organ, at the cost of 30,000 dollars, on its way from Montreal. No 
better location can now be found for a family, where boys and girls can both 
be educated, than this locality, which was twelve years ago the scandal of the 
city.”* 





and §. Paul of the Cross. In the great Benedictine Abbey near Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, there are fifteen professed fathers, thirteen clerics, fifteen 
novices, fifty-seven scholastics, and seventy lay brothers. Among the female 
orders are Carmelites, Ursulines, Dominicanesses, Sisters of Charity, Sisters 
of Mercy, Sisters of the Sacred Heart, of Notre Dame, of the Holy Cross, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, and many others. When the Jesuits were driven 
from Piedmont, the banished fathers opened a college in California! They 
had soon 200 students. Religious communities have been the life of the 
world in all ages, and they will do for our brothers in America what they 
have done, and are doing, in every kingdom and province of Europe. 
* “The Catholic Church in America,” p. 37. 
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In the older States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania, 
the facts are hardly less striking. The three dioceses of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Scranton, all in the latter State, 
contain 296 priests, and 378,000 Catholics; and there are 
about 30,000 in the smaller diocese of Harrisburgh. The 
single diocese of Louisville, in Kentucky, counts more than 
80,000 Catholics. Tio the State of Ohio belong the arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati, and the three dioceses of Cleveland, 
Covington, and Columbus. In the latter there are 40,000 
Catholics ; in Covington somewhat less; and in Cleveland, 
which has eleven churches in the episcopal city, more than 
100,000. In the city of Cincinnati there are 24 Catholic 
churches, and 26 churches or chapels in the suburbs and 
immediate vicinity. In the archdiovese there are 122 
churches, 13 chapels, and 42 stations. ‘The number of priests 
was 135 in 1868, and of Catholics 139,000. 

On the two sides of the Rocky Mountains are the arch- 
dioceses of San Francisco and Oregon City, and the dioceses 
of Grass Valley, Nesqualy, Monterey and Los Angelos, the 
latter with 30,000 Catholics ; and Santa Fé, with 122,000, 
of whom 18,000 are Indians. In the city of San Francisco, 
there are 80,000 Jvish-American Catholics, of whom Mr. 
Maguire relates, with reasonable pride, that they ‘ possess 
one-fourth of the entire property of the city, or 20,000,000 
out of 80,000,000 dollars ;” and further, that “‘ the Irish girls 
employed in San Francisco annually remit to Ireland the 
sum of 270,000 dollars,” to assist their relatives in emigrating 
to a country where they have nothing to fear from iniquitous 
laws, and where their faith and virtue are honoured even by 
those who possess neither. 

We have no space to speak of the Apostolic Vicariates of 
Colorado and Utah, of Kansas, Florida, Idaho, Montana, and 
Nebraska, in each of which the field is occupied by apostolic 
men, the fruit of whose patient toil will be gathered in here- 
after by their successors. The sketch already presented will 
perhaps enable the reader to form a sufficient general idea of 
the marvellous progress of the Catholic Church, and to antici- 
pate her future career, in the vast territory of which she 
already occupies so large a share that an American Protestant 
statesman could say, not long ago, without bitterness and 
without regret: “In half a century all our great centres of 
population will be Catholic.” Between 1861 and 1867, 1,000 
priests were added to her clergy, and 1,000 new churches were 
built, or nearly 170 per annum! What is the total number of 
Catholics in the United States at this day we are unable to 
affirm with precision. Some authorities put it as high as 
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9,000,000, and even higher, but this seems to us an excessive 
estimate, though we can give no distinct reason for thinking 
so. It is perhaps safe to say that the Catholics now form one- 
fourth of the whole population of the United States; and 
they are increasing in number not only more rapidly than all 
other classes, but at a greater ratio than the general increase 
of the whole population, large as that ratio is. Moreover, 
though of many different nations, they are of one heart and 
mind in all which relates to the interests of religion, and one 
also in their cordial attachment to the great Republic of which 
they will ever be the most ardent defenders. The Catholic 
hierarchy, which receives fresh additions almost yearly, now 
consists of sixty members,—viz. : seven archbishops, forty-six 
bishops, and seven vicars apostolic. There are also four 
mitred abbots. The constitution of this imposing hierarchy, 
inferior to none in apostolic gifts, is, in one respect, unique ; 
and the distinction is one which cannot but prove an additional 
source of strength. Of the forty-nine prelates who attended 
at the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, sixteen were 
American, twelve French, nine Irish, three Spanish, two 
Flemish, two Swiss, two German, and one Austrian.* The 
flocks whom they govern are also composed of representatives 
of many races, though now one both in faith and nationality. At 
a Catholic manifestation in one of the great cities of the Union 
we were informed that among the 45,000 persons present, were 
20,000 Germans, and 15,000 Irishmen ; but all were evidently 
of one heart and one soul, fervent Catholics and loyal 
Americans. 

As to the future progress of the Church, as estimated by 
Catholics themselves, we will quote the remark of a distinguished 
ecclesiastic of great experience, and so much esteemed even 
by Protestants, that when the present writer visited with him, 
in 1869, the President’s mansion at Washington, as soon as the 
attendants saw his face they said with a smile: “Oh! you can 
go wherever you like,” and actually left us to examine 
the house by ourselves. This priest, a man of singular gravity 
and discretion, said, in answer to our inquiry: “I believe 
that in twenty years every educated man in the United States, 
who cares for his soul, will be a Catholic.” It is true that he 
added : “ unfortunately, the number is not large.” 

Many facts illustrating the progress of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, as well as the nature of her operations, 
have in this brief sketch been necessarily omitted. We have 
said nothing of her missions to the natives in the earlier days 





* Maguire, ch. xxviii., p. 523. 
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of the martyrs Jogues, Lallemand, and De Brebeuf, or of those 
which at this hour are conducted with such consoling success 
by Father De Smet and his companions. Yet nothing in her 
long history is more admirable, and it is an incontestable 
truth, demonstrated once more by the flourishing missions 
actually existing in the North West, that but for the more than 
heathen wickedness of the agents of Protestantism, all the 
tribes of North America might have been easily converted to 
the faith. ‘The Saxon,” observes Sir Charles Dilke in 1868, 
“is the only extirpating race on earth.” Before English 
colonists, aided by so-called ministers of religion, had over- 
whelmed Red Indians, Maories, and Australians in a common 
destruction, ‘‘ no numerous race had ever been blotted out by 
an invader. . . . The Spaniards not only never annihilated 
a people, but have themselves been almost completely expelled 
by the Indians of Mexico and South America.”* What the 
French did, as long as they remained on the American Con- 
tinent, and what “ passionate attachment,” as Mr. Bancroft 
relates, they inspired, is known to all the world, and is proved 
by the respect and affection with which they are named, even 
at this day, by Indians who never saw their faces. But they 
were supplanted by men to whom faith and charity were 
unmeaning words, and in whose presence whole nations have 
melted away. It was in vain that, in his third Annual Address 
to the Republic, Washington proposed “ that efficacious pro- 
vision should be made for inflicting adequate penalties upon 
all those who, by violating the rights of the Indians, shall 
infringe the treaties and endanger the peace of the Union.” 
The maxims of Washington, who once told his fellow-citizens 
that “the spirit of party is itself a frightful despotism,” are 
not now popular in the United States; and the Sioux chiefs 
who lately appeared at the city of Washington, could tell his 
successor, General Grant, with truth, that his government only 
made treaties with the Indians to deceive, and only gave pro- 
mises to betray them. Yet among these Indians, who are 
restrained chietly by the influence of Father De Smet from a 
general insurrection against their oppressors, which would only 
accelerate their destruction, are men who have a better claim 
to the title of Christians than some of the politicians of Wash- 
ington or New York. The late Bishop Bruté, of Vincennes, 
who died in 1839, could describe the Indians of his diocese as 
men displaying such qualities of meckness, fervour, and 
devotion “‘as are not found, as often as they should be, among 





* “Greater Britain,” vol. i., ch. xxviii. p. 309. 
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the best instructed Christians of more favoured countries.”’* 
Father De Smet and his companions have at this day thousands 
of such disciples, but the Saxon wants their lands, and will get 
them, for ‘‘ the Saxon is the only extirpating race on earth.” 
Among the conclusions to be drawn from the peaceful but 
rapid progress of the Church in the United States is one 
which her enemies would willingly reject if they could. It 
has often been said by heretics and unbelievers, though the 
assertion was ridiculed by the sagacious Macaulay, that 
universal education, and still more the growth of democratic 
principles, would prove fatal, wherever they were found, to 
Catholic doctrine and influence. This idea, founded upon 
ignorance of the true nature of the Church and her marvellous 
adaptation to the wants of all mankind, will now take its 
place in the catalogue of exploded delusions. There is not a 
land in Christendom where the unity of the faith is more 
unbroken, its integrity more unsullied, than in the American 
Republic. Nowhere are the faithful more docile in their 
loving submission to the Church, nor more impatient of the 
familiar sophistries which have had some success in older 
communities, but which only excite the contempt of American 
Catholics. The ablest and most learned of modern Anglican 
prelates, Dr. Thirlwall, is said to have made the acute observa- 
tion, that what surprised him in the conversions of which 
England has been the theatre, was not that they should occur, 
but that men of such various gifts and temper, educated in 
Protestantism, should all believe and act, immediately after 
their conversion, exactly as if they had been Catholics from 
infancy. And this was undoubtedly true of English converts, 
with the exception of a very few unfortunate persons, too con- 
ceited to learn and too restless to obey, who had been led to 
despise Anglicanism without embracing the truth, and were, 
in fact, never converted at all. The same thing is seen every 
day in the United States. The present writer has conversed, 
on many occasions, in that country, with converts of various 
ranks,—shrewd lawyers and skilful physicians, literary men, 
soldiers, and merchants,—who had been converted in the 
prime of life, and in the full vigour of their intelligence, and 
in whom the phenomenon which excited Dr. Thirlwall’s 
remark was conspicuously displayed. Men bred in prejudice 
and error, and for years the bondsmen of human opinions, 
knelt at Mass with the simplicity of children, adored the 
Mystery of the Altar with loving worship, accused themselves 





* “Memoirs of the Right Rev. Simon Bruté, first bishop of Vincennes,” 
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with generous candour in the Tribunal of Penance, and 
venerated the successor of Peter as their Father and Pontiff. 
Yet they continued to display a robust intellect in all the 
avocations of secular life, loved liberty with all the more 
ardour because they had learned to know it better, and would 
have smiled if any one had told them that it was impossible 
to be a devout Catholic and a good republican at the same 
time. Nor did they excite, as they would have done in 
England, the vulgar clamour of men besotted with prejudice 
and self-conceit. On the contrary, their admission into the 
Catholic Church was, with all but a few of the meaner sort, a 
new title to esteem. For in America, and especially since the 
Civil War, which brought into such instructive contrast the 
ministers of truth and error, men have learned to admire the 
Church even before they belong to her fold, and to respect her 
clergy even before they use their ministry. We should have 
been glad to give examples of this fact, but our limits are 
already exhausted, and we must hasten to anend.* It was in 
the following terms that a well-known Protestant journal, the 
Baltimore Gazette,t noticed the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, in 1866 :— 

It is but appropriate to the occasion, and it certainly is a pleasure to us to 
say, that the course of the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, during our 








* It is not, of course, implied that bigotry is unknown in the United 
States. While human nature is what it is, sectaries and unbelievers will 
instinctively hate the Church, because authority is odious to the one and the 
supernatural tothe other. Thegreatest bitterness is manifested by Episcopalians, 
especially of the High Church school, of many of whom it seems un appily 
true, that the nearer they approach to the Church in words, the further they 
depart from her in spirit. There is notably a Mr. Cleveland Coxe, a “ bishop” 
in that sect, whose language is as grotesque in its malice and self-complacency 
as that of the worst railer in Exeter Hall. But the general feeling of 
American society rebukes this class of sectaries. One example of the absence 
of sectarian spite in that country, related to us last year by the Vicar 
Apostolic of Colorado, deserves mention. That prelate, who has, we believe, 
only one church in his vicariate, of which the too famous Denver City is the 
central point, travels constantly over his vast diocese, trusting to Providence 
for food and shelter, and preaching wherever he can find an audience. On 
one occasion he received a visit in a remote settlement from an amiable 
Baptist minister, who said to him, “ Bishop, I hear you want to collect the 
Catholics together. I don’t know if there are any here, but I will tell my 
ag there will be no service in my chapel on Sunday evening, and it will 

free for your use.” The bishop accepted the friendly offer, and preached 
from the Baptist pulpit to an overflowing audience, among whom were the 
ministers of three different sects. It may be added, as an example of another 
kind, that at the great Jesuit College at Georgetown, a suburb of Wash- 
ington, the prizes have been annually distributed for some years past by the 
President of the United States, of whom the last was a Unitarian and the 
present is a Methodist. + October 8th, 1866, 
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late civil dissensions, will make this demonstration of its vitality and vigour 
very welcome to multitudes, who, but a little while ago, would have witnessed 
it with jealous concern. . . . They have preached only the Gospel, and the 
great doctrines of peace and good-will on which it rests, and have not sullied 
their altars with fratricidal emblems, or turned their anthems of praise into 
songs of hate and war. In the camps of both armies they were ministers of 
God only, and faithful to their high calling amid the terrors of the battle- 
field and the dangers of the pest-house and the hospital ; they dedicated 
themselves exclusively to the alleviation of bodily suffering and the gentle 
and holy ministerings of religious consolation. Jt is for this that men rever- 
ence them to-day, who, ten years ago, would have been prompted by prejudice 
to revile them. It is for this that the Church, whose ministers they are, is 
recognized now by thousands who dispute its creed as a worthy depository 
and teacher of the sacred truths which, in making men Christians, make 
them love one another. In all the proud annals of the Church of Rome 
there is no prouder page than that which records her purity and stedfastness 
and independence—her indifference alike to the threats and seductions of 
power during the Confederate Revolution. 


With this generous confession we may cite, in conclusion, 
the equally striking testimony of a different writer :— 


“‘The idea that the Catholic Church is no foreigner,” says Dr. Butler, “ is 
fast gaining credence among the American people ; and this is a stronger 
point than could be believed by mere lookers on. America has called to her 
rich shores and the protection of her free government all nations of the civi- 
lized world; all nationalities are there represented ; and yet from this 
apparently heterogeneous mass springs forth an individual nationality, 
young, vigorous, hopeful, to the educating and developing of which Catholi- 
city has pledged herself with all the energy of a divine charity and a super- 
natural vocation. ... America will yet repay to Europe all she may 
receive by that beautiful law of reciprocity in which she even now delights ; 
and the Holy See will not fear to lean upon the vigorous arm already 
developing its sinews and nourishing its strength for the defence of God’s 
Church, the supremacy of S. Peter, and the honour of that Immaculate 
Mother under whose patronage Catholicity was planted, and under whose 
patronage Catholicity will finally become the beneficent guide, the beloved 
instructress, and the national faith of the United States of America.”* 





* P, 39. 
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The Inner Life of the Very Rev. Pire Lacordaire. Translated from the French 
of the Rev. Pere Cuocarne, O.P., by a Religious of the same Order. 
Dublin : Kelly. 


N Easter-day, in the year 1840, at the hour of half-past 
four of the afternoon, a Dominican preached a sermon in 
the Church of San Luigi dei Francesci, at Rome. A witness who 


was present at the sermon telis us, that the impression it produced 
was immense. ‘The audience, as they left the church, hardly 
waited till they reached the doors to ask their questions, and to 
utter their exclamations ; and the discussion, thus begun, spread 
into the city, and was the occupation of Rome for fifteen days. 
The preacher was vehemently blamed and vchemently praised. At 
the embassies, whose members had assisted in force at his discourse, 
it was said that he was a revolutionist and a firebrand. But the 
ecclesiastical personages present, among whom were a cardinal 
and four bishops, various members of the Roman prelacy, Jesuits, 
and friars of the orator’s own Order, were unanimous in declaring 
that nothing heterodox had passed his lips. ‘I'he sermon was the 
first sermon preached in Rome by Henri-Dominique Lacordaire. 
It was only eight days before, on Palm Sunday, that he and 
Réquedat had pronounced their solemn vows at the convent of La 
Quercia, near Viterbo, on the eastern slope of the Apennines ; 
and it was, therefore, the first sermon that he had preached in the 
white frock and black mantle of a friar preacher. He was at one 
of the turning-points of his great career, and the audience, whose 
fears were roused or whose sympathy was won by his words on 
that day, may have felt themselves in the presence of the heroic, 
as they realized the apparition of such a man, in such a garb, in 
the church of the French nation, in the city of the Popes. He 
was near his fortieth year, when youth has parted with some of its 
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fire, in exchange fer the strength and soberness of middle age. 
But Lacordaire had lived more years than he could count winters 
and summers. Since he had found once more, at the age of 
twenty-two, the faith that he had abandoned since his first com- 
munion, he had been shaken with grand aspirations, transformed 
by splendid successes, and chastened by heavy trials. His name 
was before the world, but his heart, during those years, had be- 
longed to none but God. He had touched the orbit of an unhappy 
genius and had drawn back, wounded in heart ; he had said strong 
things, full of truth, but touched with error, and had had the grace 
of the words of a Pope; he had found in himself the mighty gift 
of speaking to a nation and to a generation, a gift that cannot 
work within the man who has it without lifting his nature out of 
Nature’s common level, for splendid good or for mournful evil ; 
and he had taken to heart—to a heart as sensitive as it was 
large—the indifference, the coldness, the ignorance, and the malice 
that, like unwholesome plants in a baleful shade, increase and 
multiply when change is in the air and the times are difficult, 
when strong wickedness is active, and timid goodness fears to stir. 
The tall figure, the dark flashing eyes, and the noble head, well 
known under the vaults of Notre Dame, were those of a man who 
had taken a great step, and who felt a strength, a security, and a 
peace such as he had never felt before. All the great aspirations 
of his life were as ardent as they had ever been, but it seemed 
that he felt himself now armed with a new power to impart them 
to the world. The subject of his sermon on that day was the 
power of the Resurrection. He said that Christ rising again was 
the triumph of Christianity, in the order of ideas, in the order of 
affections, and in the order of power. The Resurrection taught 
the mystery of death, inspired the world with the power of sacri- 
fice, and gave to it the secret of martyrdom. Martyrdom, which 
was the creation of the Resurrection, was the only spiritual weapon 
against physical force and the tyranny of the temporal power. 
The Church was triumphant at that moment. Protestantism was 
dying, barren, and childless. Rationalism would die too. It was 
in France especially that the Church was advancing to her triumph. 
If Rome was the head and the heart of Christianity, France was 
its right arm. Even in this brief description of a sermon that has 
not been fully reported, there is no mistaking Lacordaire. It 
paints him as he lived and moved. “ ‘he world,’”’ he seems to 
say, ‘‘orat least that important part of it represented by France, 
has lost its sense of religion ; nothing can save it but Jesus Christ 
and the supernatural revelation which is His Church. Then let 
me preach Jesus Christ! But the preacher of Christ is every- 
where met by the secular power. Kings and ministers, councils 
of state, and prefects of police, cannot endure to hear of Christ 
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and of His Church. They try to suppress them. They weaken 
where they cannot destroy ; they muzzle where they cannot banish. 
But we, the Catholics, the believers in Christ,—we especially, the 
ministers of Christ,—we protest with all our strength against this 
treatment, and we call it tyranny. ‘This tyranny of the temporal 
power we mean to resist. We utterly refuse to be suppressed, to 
be held down, to be muzzled. We appeal to the very principles 
that the temporal power at the present day, in France at least, 
depends upon for its own existence ; as 8. Paul appealed to Caesar, 
we appeal to Liberty. We do not want favour; we do not ask for 
protection ; what we demand is, liberty. Give us liberty and leave 
us to do our own work. We know what to do, and how to do it. 
We have truth, that is to say, Faith. We know the hearts of our 
countrymen, and we have the power of speech. Allow us to speak, 
to worship with our full ritual, to open our schools, to publish our 
journals and our books, to associate in our orders and our confra- 
ternities, to communicate as we please with our Pope at Rome, 
and then we will answer for the result. All this we demand, and 
we mean to have, and we purpose to agitate for by every lawful 
means.” 

Here was an attitude which is familiar enough to us in England. 
But even in England it is often the cause of many inconvenient 
positions, and in France, thirty or forty years ago, it was liable to 
as many more inconveniences as it was so much more novel, and so 
much less understood. To appeal to liberty is to appeal to an 
absurdity, because, according to reason and common sense, liberty, 
understood as including the right to go wrong, docs not exist. A 
man has no right to be an infidel, or a heretic, or immoral, or 
rebellious; though he often has the power. But the modern doctrine, 
then as now, affirmed that such a right did exist. It was to this 
doctrine that Catholics were to be taught to appeal, and it was this 
theory which they were to be called upon to approve in practice. 
That both the appeal and the practical admission and approval are 
perfectly lawful, no one can dispute. In the hypothesis that my 
turbulent neighbours claim it as theirright to do wrong, it is per- 
fectly lawful for me to appeal to their own principles in order to 
be able to do right. In the hypothesis that everybody round 
about me does all kinds of improper things under the plea of doing 
as he likes, I may justly claim to practise my religion and to do 
proper things, under the same plea. But the plea is a bad one. 
Only my neighbours who have adopted it have no right to say so 
to me. Still, since it is a bad one, it must never be used absolutely; 
that is, as if it were the truth; but only hypothetically,—that is, as 
an argument ad hominem for a state of things which is not a good 
one, but the best that can be brought about. A Catholic fighting 
by means of such a principle as liberty, understood as explained 
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above, is like a soldier who has maneuvred himself into a false 
position, where his right-hand man is technically his left, and his 
own rank, though called the front, is really the rear. He will be 
sure to find it very difficult to conquer one set of associations 
derived from his senses by another set derived from his drill- 
sergeant. And no doubt it will often be the same with 
a Catholic who uses the appeal to liberty. The current 
of modern talk and the din of modern sophistry will often make 
it hard for him to remember where he is really facing, and what is 
the direction of the polar star. 

But such was the attitude of Lacordaire. The very greatness 
of his work and of his genius is shown by this, that he had to 
take up such a position at such atime, and through a long and 
agitated life maintain a footing that must of its own nature be 
slippery and insecure, against the folly and madness of revolution, 
against the fears of a large party of Catholics, and, most difficult 
of all, against the shortsightedness and the longings after the for- 
bidden which are the inheritance of every man that is born in 
original sin. The questions involved in the consideration of the 
relations between the Christian Church and the Christian State 
are difficult and intricate; and they were much more so forty 
years ago. The subject of liberty is one of those in which sophis- 
tical philosophy has had a practical success such as it seldom falls 
to philosophy to boast ; but it has succeeded more because it was 
sophistical than because it was philosophy. In most other questions 
the world can afford to let speculation go on its way with slight re- 
gard; but in the matter of liberty, it has come to pass that a man 
must have his theory and fight for it, just as he has his trade and 
fights for his daily bread. No teacher of the people can open his 
mouth in this nineteenth century without speaking about liberty ; 
and it would be little wonder, if, forty years ago, when there were 
no instructions like the Mirari cos or the Quanta cura, the best- 
intentioned men sometimes said things that could not stand. And 
supposing that men hold right principles on Church and State, on 
liberty, and on kindred questions, still another difficulty comes 
up, the ever-recurring difficulty of being prudent and opportune. 
No one can appreciate the great figure of Lacordaire without 
remembering his attitude and his epoch, the necessity of his 
hypothesis and the truth of the thesis with which it can so easily 
be made to conflict. 

An apology for Lacordaire is not what is here proposed. No 
proposition he ever uttered has ever been condemned by the Holy 
See.* But his life is an instructive lesson as well as a stirring 





* Doubtless, some things that he said in the Avenir were implicitly 
——— by Gregory XVI. ; but the Avenir is really no part of the true 
acordaire, 
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exhortation. To pass in review some of its leading features 
will not be uninteresting to our readers. If some faults come 
out in the process, no one will be surprised, for saints can err and 
genius is not infallible. If we confine ourselves chiefly to the Con- 
ferences that he delivered in Notre Dame de Paris, it is, first, 
because these were the great instrument of his influence upon his 
age and country ; and, secondly, because his life is full of so many 
points of view, and he is the centre of such an extensive literature 
that it would require a volume rather than an article to do him even 
justice. The political aspects of his life would, perhaps, bear much 
anxious discussion ; but we willingly dismiss them for the present, 
as dry and obsolescent. His alleged liberalism, upon which we have 
made a few remarks, might be a theme for much disputation.* In 
confining ourselves to serener realms of biography, philosophy, 
oratorical triumphs, and priestly devotion, we shall be occupied 
with the most lasting part of the genius of Lacordaire. 

It is an obvious thing to say, that in judging of a man on the 
whole, allowance must be made for progress in his life. All 
men who are worthy the name make “ stepping-stones of their dead 
selves,” and grow wiser as they grow older. But this truth is much 
more important in considering the life of a holy Christian, who 
lives and educates himself in the atmosphere of supernatural 
grace. Like the physiognomist who set down Socrates as an 
ill-tempered man, not knowing that philosophy had cured him, we 
should be as often wrong as right, in the case of men of God, if we 
judged them by what we might know of the forces and the prompt- 
ings of their mere nature. Yet there is much to be learnt from the 
study of a nature like that of Lacordaire. It is a study that tells 
a story of conflict and victory. But it is also a study which helps 
us to understand his peculiar gifts of grace ; for nature is not evil 
in itself, but only indifferent, incapable, and weak, and grace 
frequently seeks out the poor wounded thing, and acts the good 
Samaritan by setting it upon her own beast and: passing it on to 
heaven with her own coin. 

Perhaps the note of “ independence” is the one which singly 
defines Lacordaire’s nature the best. In one of his letters to 
Madame Swetchine, written in the autumn of 1836, after his first 
two years of Notre Dame, he sketches himself playfully, but very 





* We gladly refer the reader to an article in the Month for May, 1870, 
which sufficiently brings out the real facts regarding Lacordaire’s liberal pro- 
fessions. In principle, he was no more a liberal than a perfectly orthodox 
Catholic may be. In practice, especially in early life, he has spoken 
unguardedly sometimes ; and it is ible that in many questions of detail 
he would have differed (and did differ) from Catholics who had not had the 
same rude experiences as himself, or who had been able to form calmer and 
truer judgments on past history and present vicissitudes, 
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truthfully. He says that he does not find much to like in Tivoli 
and the environs of Rome; the ensemble is magnificent, the 
details are meagre, bare, and arid. But he excepts the Roman 
Campagna ; its vastness, its ramparts of mountains, the infinite 
variety of its volcanic mounds and hills and scattered ruins delight 
him exceedingly. In wandering over it one day he had come 
suddenly upon the Tiber; it was the first time he had seen the 
ancient river free and solitary in the open ‘eit it was like 
meeting an old friend unexpectedly in the desert. ‘ I have an.idea,” 
he continues, “ of riding all over the plain; you cannot conceive 
how fond I am of discovering unknown regions, of hunting into 
every nook and corner of them, and appropriating them to myself. 
I certainly must have something of the Arab inme.”* He certainly 
had. He had the Arab’s impatience of conventionality, the Arab’s 
consciousness of being self-sufficing, and the Arab’s proverbial 
simplicity. Like the Arab, he was by nature a dweller in tents, 
for the earth on which he dwelt was to him nothing more than 
a means to be used for a higher purpose and then abandoned. 
That purpose, in his early unbelieving days, was fame. He left 
college at the age of seventeen, with his religion in ruins and with 
no principles of morality in his heart, but straightforward, frank, 
impetuous, sensitive in honour, fond of literature and of all that 
was beautiful, and the torch that guided the steps of his life was 
human glory. Child of an age that knew not what it was to obey, 
independence, then and afterwards, was his couch and his guide. 
He lived almost by himself. Paris, where he dwelt for some months 
after leaving the law school at Dijon, and before his conversion, — 
Paris, that dazzled and spoiled other men—was to him a vast 
and profound solitude, where none cared for him ; and his soul, 
in solitary communion with itself, without faith and without God, 
fed upon the pride of glory tocome. No friends sought him out, no 
tide of politics or of party carried him hither or thither, no influence 
or attachment guided him or helped him, no fireside welcomed him 
to quiet enjoyment. Solitary and poor, working hard but secretly, 
without a joy or a pleasure for which he depended upon the world 
outside, he nursed the hopes of his twenty years on the vague anti- 
cipation of future fame. He had his successes as an advocate ; 
but they could not carry him away. It was during these months 
of stern and melancholy labour that the great thoughts of Chris- 
tianity came gradually back to find a home in the heart of the man 
who was thus a hermit in the midst of eight hundred chousand souls. 
After his conversion, at the age of twenty-two, in te beginning of 
the year 1824, a very different element begins to be counted in his 
life. We shall see presently how divine grace and the supernatural 





* Correspondance du R. P. Lacordaire et de Madame Swetchine, p. 77. 
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acted upon his, “ Arab” spirit, and how magnificent were the 
results. 

But to state that ‘independence ” is the best definition of 
Lacordaire’s nature, is hardly to put him before the eye as he 
was. Independence implies the consciousness of sufficiency for 
one’s self, and the admiration of one’s own excellence. If this 
consciousness be mere stupidity, and this admiration be nothing but 
the foolish vanity of a small mind, then independence becomes 
silly conceit, and is probably no real independence at all. But a 
soul like that of Lacordaire, viewed on the side of mere nature, 
had little to do with vulgar vanity; and, if he admired his own 
excellence and wrapped himself up in his own being, it was because 
that excellence was real. What was he, then—this young barrister, 
in the solitude of his chamber, alone with his sadness and his 
hopes ? His future, which he so often tried to penetrate, is open to 
us who have seen him pass away, and what it has revealed we may 
now study. 

If there is one element in a man’s nature that seems to give 
him the right to stand by himself in solitary dignity, it is the gift 
of Character. Character is a man’s moral power. It is the effect 
produced upon the wills of other men by the exhibition of strength 
of will and tenacity of conviction. For the privilege of this power, 
good intentions are not enough. A man must have the gift of 
seeing with a sort of infallibility what is the right thing to do, 
and a masterful and overpowering way of carrying it through and 
doing it. Mistakes are not always fatal to character, especially if 
the mistakes arise from a strong principle, although narrowly and 
wrongly held ; but the man of character is, in the first place, one 
who does not veer and change about; in the second, one who is 
not less but rather more in act than in word ; and in the third, a 
man who never accepts a false situation. In the age in which 
Lacordaire lived, a Frenchman with a character was a rare sight. 
It is always so at times when what may be called the great 
tidal waves of human history have culminated and spent their 
foree. After Christianity had advanced and seized upon the 
throne of the Roman Empire, Christian bishops seemed to lose 
their aggressive force ; and even Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, and 
Jerome could not save the world from the lower empire. After 
the death of Beza, and even before it, the great rebellion of the 
human intellect, that had scorned kings as it had defied popes, 
dwindled down into the shoal water of traditional and common- 
place error, and despotic rulers made haste to profit by the 
obsequiousness and timidity of a smaller race of men. 

In 1802, the year of the birth of Lacordaire, two significant 
things happened, each of which marked, in its way, that the tide 
had turned in France. The Church was restored, and Napoleon 
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became First Consul for life. The age of gigantic violence was 
over for good and for evil, and it was time to look out for the 
mediocrities, also for good and for evil. By the time that the 
young advocate, at the age of twenty, had taken the oath before 
the Court of Paris, Louis XVIII. had reigned for seven years. 
France seemed to be thoroughly frightened. It is true, she seems 
to have been still more thoroughly frightened since; but the 
difference is, that it was the good and the pious that were fright- 
ened under Louis and Charles, whereas, since 1848, the indifferent 
and even the bad have become infected with the panic fear. The 
bishops and the older clergy under the Restoration were in, no 
humour to stand out against a Government that professed to protect 
them. No one can blame them for this. The State is often 
unjust to the Church, but anything is better than revolution and 
anarchy. But ministers like Frayssenous and Feurtrier were 
worse than anything except revolution. ‘The danger for France 
was not Gallicanism so much as death. Doubtless the ministers 
did their best to bring back the times of Louis XIV. and 1682, 
and a minority of the bishops allowed themselves to be degraded 
into a servility whose nakedness was screened by the name of 
Bossuet. But the question was not precisely there. ‘The French 
nation, nominally Catholic, was really infidel. Its peasants, 
its women, some of its ancient gentry had kept the faith ; 
but its great “thinkers,” its politicians, academicians, generals, 
magistrates, its bureaucracy and its bourgeoisie, were a genera- 
tion whose catechism had been cut short when their fathers 
had set up the guillotine, and whose first communions had 
been prevented by the desecration of their altars and the flight of 
the priests. The French Church had come back into the stone 
walls of its ancient inheritance, but the Church’s faith had not 
come back into the hearts of the French people. To be feeble, to 
be unequal for the work, was to die. It was a time for barefooted 
missionaries rather than bencficed curés. Position and revenues 
were certainly advantages, but action and success were necessities. 
But it was precisely at this moment that the Church came before 
the nation in the odious character of a department of police. An 
unpopular Government that tried to renew many of the bad old 
traditions of immoral despotism, was seen by the popular imagina- 
tion to pay its priests as it paid its soldiers, and to use both the 
oneand the other to “‘ administer ” and fetter the people. It was in 
vain that the Catholic religion was declared the religion of the 
State, that the observance of Sunday was commanded, that divorce 
was no longer legal, that a bishop was minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs, that the seminaries and the primary schools were given up 
to the clergy ; and that even the ministers, the prefects, and the 
higher magistrates (as under Charles X.), were most of them good 
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Catholics, ‘The Church made no progress. Irreligion, in some 
points, seemed to grow worse. Voltaire and Rousseau had never 
been reprinted under the empire. From 1817 to 1824 there 
appeared twelve editions of the former and thirteen of the latter. 
Helvetius, Diderot, d’Holbach, Dupuis, Volney, rose from their 
tombs. In Lacordaire’s own phrase, a whole army of ghosts was 
summoned up, by the call of angry fanaticism, to do battle against 
the Church, and the deluded generation thought the ghosts were 
flesh and blood. The dirty rubbish of Pigault-Lebrun was scat- 
tered over the country to the extent of 32,000 copies. Béranger’s 
chansons were a power in the land. Secret societies and deists 
opposed the Church because they hated her, whilst the immense 
mass of those who were nervously afraid of the phantom of the 
ancient régime opposed her because they considered her to be part 
of what they dreaded.* The Church was feeble, partly because 
she was encumbered by the protection of the State. Had it been 
really and loyally protection, the Church would have been compa- 
ratively fortunate, and might have begun to bring the mighty 
mass of her Revelation to bear upon the heart of France. But the 
protection of the State was the hug of a bear, not the support of a 
brave and gentle arm ; and it wrung from an Archbishop of Paris— 
no other than the martyred Affre—in an interview with Louis 
Philippe, a cry that was a bold one for such a man, “The 
Church wants liberty, not protection.” But this was in 1846, and 
it was the preceding sixteen years which had made that wish 
possible in the mouth of an Archbishop of Paris. The want of the 
time had been a brave and great man. Especially after the days 
of July (1830), France had almost seemed to stand breathless and 
listening for the first sounds of a voice that was to lead it. On 
the 29th of July, 1830, the man whose word was to do so much 
for France was in the streets of Paris in the very hour of revolu- 
tion. He was now a priest, but he could not appear as a priest 
at a time like that. As he walked from the Collége Henri IV., 
and crossed the Seine, near the Palais de Justice, on his way to 
the Madeleine, the terrible signs of a bloody insurrection were all 
about him. He saw the thick smoke that overhung the Louvre, 
where the last victory was being won ; he passed the blood-stained 
bodies of dead soldiers; he walked through streets that were 
strewed with the relics of a conflict; he saw the mob in the 
Tuileries and in the streets, rejoicing and triumphing in their 
victory ; and he returned home that night after having witnessed 
one of the grand scenes of the world—the fall of one dynasty and 
the rise of another, a people triumphing over the ruins of a 
monarchy of ten centuries, liberty victorious and sure of an end- 
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less reign. ‘I lay down that night,” continues Lacordaire, 
“sure in my own mind that Providence was going to change my 
own destiny also.”* France waited for a man to save her from 
servility by standing out for the rights of faith, and to save her 
from anarchy by laying upon her the yoke of Christ. Lacordaire 
was little known yet; but the strong mind that was to see so 
clearly and speak so roundly was already well matured. As a 
boy at Dijon he had talked and been a leader. Not very indus- 
trious, and lively even to recklessness, he had proved his strong 
control of his strong nature by patient study and brilliant suc- 
cess when he wished to succeed. His face was calm and his 
manner was gentle, but under it all the resolute will was easy to 
be seen. The force that led him to Catholicism as he grew 
older was, after grace, simply the use of his own earnest reason, 
which he handled, so to speak, with a will that suffered nothing 
to have any weight except the honest truth that he saw. No 
books, no influence, no voice of friend or master brought him 
back to Jesus Christ. It was a silent revolution or development 
that went on during the years of his stern seclusion at Paris. He 
saw God’s light, and, quietly but irresistibly, he caused his 
nature to live within it. The inward power that made him a 
Catholic made him a priest. Gerbet and De Salinis introduced 
him at Issy; but they walked by his side without influencing his 
resolve. §. Sulpice was suspicious of such a masculine neophyte, 
and it had some reason for its suspicions. But when the earnest 
eyes of the young cleric began to turn towards Montrouge, the 
difficulties disappeared, and Lacordaire was ordained priest under 
the vaulted roof of Notre Dame. ‘Then he passed three years 
in quiet priestly work, in study, in solitude. He lived as he had 
lived before his conversion ; but now his law was transformed into 
theology, and the love of glory in his heart had given place to 
the love of God. He thought much of the age, and of a priest’s 
duties to the world of his own day. He thought of going to 
America. It was only a thought. The revolution of 1830 broke 
out; and, as the echoes of its violence died, the Avenir was 
founded. ‘There is a description of him at that period of his life 
left us by one who was most dear to him and knew him well. 
‘“*T cannot,” says Montalembert, ‘‘I cannot paint him as he then 
appeared to me, in all the charm and attractiveness of youth ! 
He was twenty-eight. . . . His lofty stature, his fine and 
regular features, his classic brow, the royal carriage of his head, 
his black and sparkling eye, his haughty bearing, so refined and 
yet so modest,—all this was but the outward setting of a soul 
that seemed ready and eager at once for the war of public speech 
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and for the tenderness of private friendship. The fire of his glance 
showed truth and affection both: it looked round for hearts to 
captivate as well as enemies to fight. His voice was even now 
strong and resonant, and fell at times in cadences so infinitely 
swect. By nature a warrior, by nature meant to love, he was 
already stamped as a king—a king in genius and a king in soul. 
To me he was charming and terrible, the type of enthusiasm for 
good, of virtue armed for truth.”* This wasa man. Now that 
he had put his foot upon the great stage of the world, even those 
that ran must turn to listen to his firm and living words. He 
knew what he aimed at, and he felt in his heart every formula of 
his lips. A strong man in earnest cannot help stirring the heart 
of his generation. But Lacordaire had another gift besides 
character. 

He was a genius. He was not an Ajax, doing his best to make 
up by the weight of his arm for the dearth of his wit. His sword, 
rather, like the sword of Michael, — 


“ From the armoury of God 
Was given him temper’d so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge.”+ 


The weapon of Lacordaire was a wonderfully powerful intuition, 
that ran easily into a mould of words in which imagination 
predominated. The essence of genius seems to be intuition. 
Common minds move painfully from judgment to judgment, from 
singulars to universals, from universals to singulars. Powerful 
minds move more quickly, by the virtue of some hidden force that 
opens secret and swift paths. The greatest minds seem to leap 
from pole to pole, like the coursers of Zeus, with bounds that 
matter cannot affect. Intuition may be strong in one direction 
and weak in another, and then we have a genius with a specialty, 
a mathematical, a chemical, a musical genius. Or it may be the 
intuition of abstract truth, and then we have the metaphysician. 
Or it may be the intuition of action, which is seen so strongly in 
the herocs of war and of politics. Lastly, there is an intuition 
which grace gives, and which is made up of the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit; and this intuition produces the saint. The man 
who possesses a splendid intuition of lofty moral truth has one of 
the noblest forms of genius that this world can boast. His genius 
is familiar with speculation, but it burns with the fire of action ; 
it is a human and natural endowment, but of all natural things it 
seems to give itself up most easily to the transmutations of super- 
natural grace. It seizes with a keen grasp the ideas of truth, the 
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problems of human nature with their solutions, and has short 
processes of dialectics, known to itself alone ; whilst, at the same 
time, it is endowed with that sovereign gift which Plato, in the 
“ Republic,” calls “synopsis,” and finds cause and effect, system, 
relation, beauty, and harmony, where ordinary minds see nothing 
but the hard facts of life and the narrow horizon of the present 
hour. Raised up above the world by a mysterious privilege, it 
can look beyond the phenomenal, the limited, the local, and the 
temporal, and appreciate the far-off presence of the absolute, the 
eternal, the immutable, and the infinite. Such was the genius of 
Lacordaire. And it has not merely illuminated the world and 
then departed like a meteor: it has built itselfa monument. If 
he had merely spoken, the men who heard him would have 
wondered, and the next generations, and perhaps the permanent 
traditions of the world, would have handed his memory down with 
a vague and awful respect. But he has written what he spoke ; 
and although it may not be (and is not) so exact an impress of 
his genius as was given to the hearer who saw his face and felt the 
vibrations of his voice, yet, allowing for this, we can still judge 
him by what he has left. ; 

It was the gift of Lacordaire to feel, rather it should be said to 
see, with that exceptional gift which God had given him, that 
France was on the way to the truth. The future was very dark. 
Kings, nobles, ministers, bishops, clergy, and people had all their 
share in wrong-doing or in making mistakes, during the _half- 
century that followed 1815. But Lacordaire believed that France 
was moving, and was moving in the right direction. He heard a 
sound, as he says, the sound of a people marching towards God by 
crooked and hidden paths ; sometimes it seemed to be turning back 
and giving up the search ; but it found the road again and went on. 
He saw, amidst the ruins of old things, the green blade of a new 
growth. He heard, amidst the madness of wild liberty, and the wail- 
ings of those who regretted a past order of things and the cynical 
snecrs of materialist philosophy, the cry of a new generation that was 
beginning to feel how impossible it is to live without something to 
believe and something to worship. He felt that he had the power 
to speak to his age. Solitary, self-sufficing as he was, he was one 
who longed to sacrifice himself for the men of his time, and 
especially for the men of his nation. Once, glory had been his 
idol. After his conversion and his ordination, glory had given 
place to God, and, although during the first ten years of his priest- 
hood he had never known rest or repose of mind, but had drifted 
from scheme to scheme and from hope to hope, yet he had never 
wavered in the conviction that he was truly called by God to 
sacrifice himself as a true priest. For ten years his mind had been 
full of trouble, of change, of error, of doubt. He had been on the 
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point of becoming a Jesuit; he had almost resolved to fix his 
residence in Poland; he had nearly started for America. He had 
lavished the first outpourings of his splendid mind in the pages of 
a daily journal, under the guidance of a genius whom he never 
thoroughly trusted ; and the Avenir, the first medium between the 
thoughts of Lacordaire and the generation that he was burning to 
guide, had been condemned by the Holy See. His parting with 
La Mennais, at the age of thirty-two, is one of the heroic pages of 
his life. On that evening of the 11th of December, 1832, when 
he quitted La Chénaic, without even trusting himself to take 
leave of its master, La Mennais was still great and orthodox, 
and his position at Rome was excellent. But Lacordaire could 
not trust him. He had seen his temper, and had recognized 
whither his principles were leading. Still his heart was torn as 
he fled from a society that in many ways was so congenial to 
him. He left La Chénaie in the evening, after dinner, whilst La 
Mennais was walking up and down with his admiring circle. The 
fugitive could not help turning back to look. He saw, over the 
shrubbery, the master surrounded with his young disciples; he 
stopped, and looked for the last time on the “‘ malhewreua grand 
homme.” 'Then he continued his flight, not knowing what he was 
to do next, or of what value in God’s sight was the act be was 
doing. He was overwhelmed in a sca of doubt and perplexity ; 
what he had thought great, and fertile of great things, seemed to 
be dwindling into Tittleness and triviality. The ground seemed 
to be sinking under his feet, and he had to rally all his natural 
energy of character to keep off sheer despair.* But he was 
heroically faithful to the Church, and though his rupture with 
La Mennais tore his very heart, and laid him open to the wonder 
and the condemnation of the world, still he resolutely left him, and 
buried himself once more in that solitary life that allowed him to 
call his soul his own, and to act as his conscience and his keen 
intuition led him. He went back to his old post as chaplain to the 
Convent of the Visitation, in one of the narrow and winding streets 
then existing in the neighbourhood of the Jardin des Plantes. 
Here he lived, as he had lived before he had grown famous in the 
Avenir, alone with his mother, poor, reading Plato and S. 
Augustine, happy in his new peace, but still unsettled and anxious. 
He clung to his solitude and his “taciturnity” with an ardour 
that seems almost exaggeration. ‘‘ Solitude,” he writes to Monta- 
lembert, about this time, “ solitude is my clement, my life; to feel 
it forming round about me is joy and gladness . . . . Nothing 
can be done without solitude ; that is my great axiom. The heart 
is sure to suffer loss when it pours itself out too often before 
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strangers, even though it keeps the mastery over itself; it is like 
a plant pulled up.... A man makes himself within himself, 
not outside of himself.” For all this, Lacordaire had by no means 
the vocation of a recluse. All the time that he was shrinking 
from the world in his little room among his books, he never lost 
sight of the world altogether. A certain instinct of the future that 
was to be his lot, gleamed from time to time in his soul, like 
lightning at night, as Montalembert expresses it. He had dreams 
of writing a book; and he was preparing to preach ; two things 
without which he said his life would not be complete. He had no 
clear idea, as yet, what his book was to be; he thought of some- 
thing about the Church and the World in the nineteenth century. 
Bat he was in no hurry; he could wait. He was an energetic 
man, and naturally even a passionate man; but, like all the 
greatest men, he could control his abounding vitality in a perfect 
submission to his intellectual will.. ‘‘ Every man has his hour,” 
he would say; ‘all he has to do is to wait, and do nothing against 
Providence.’ His hour was coming for him sooner than he had 
anticipated. 

Yet his first public sermon in Paris was a failure. He preached 
at S. Roch. He had written his sermon, and he failed completely. 
The audience, as they went out, shook their heads and said: “ He 


will never be a preacher.” He thought as much himself. ‘I have 
not physical strength for it,” he says ; ‘‘ I have not sufficient flexi- 
bility of mind; I do not understand the world ; I have lived too 
solitary a life, and always shall ; I shall never be a preacher, in the 
proper sense of the word. It is not the first time that I have dis- 
covered how little my mind sympathizes with an ordinary congre- 
gation. And then my voice is not strong enough for a church ; and 


I should ruin my lungs in a very short time.”* But at the very 
time he said this, he seemed to know that he would succeed ; and, 
that he had his mission as a priest and an orator. ‘ The young,” 
he said, “‘ seem to be more in my line; whenever I have spoken in 
a college chapel, I have done some good. . . . Perhaps some day I 
may be called to undertake a work which shall have for its object 
solely the young, and their benefit. . . . If ever I am to make my 
word useful to the Church, it will be in apology (dans le genre 
apologétique), that is, in that branch of oratory whose object is to 
bring together beauty, greatness, history, and religious controversy, 
and thus impart to the hearer a great idea of Christianity, and open 
the way to faith.” He could hardly have defined better the 
peculiar apostleship to which God called him. 

The “college chapel” in which Lacordaire first tried his 
gifts and felt his power, was the chapel of the Collége Stanislas, 





* Letter to M, Lorain, May 6, 1833. 
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an institution founded under the Empire for the education of 
the highest classes of the Catholic youth of France. He had 
already spoken once or twicc, with great effect, to the young 
auditory collected within its walls, when the Superiors proposed to 
him to give a course of Conferences. ‘here was a great movement 
in Paris, just at that time, to establish Catholic Conferences. It 
seemed to be a necessity of the times. Jouffroy and other 
brilliant Rationalists were giving courses at the Sorbonne, in 
which the youth of Paris were presented with every sort of specious 
error on points of religion and morality. Ozanam, and the Society 
of 8. Vincent de Paul, then just started, had been trying to get the 
Archbishop of Paris to establish some great scheme of Catholic 
teaching ; and the Archbishop, Mgr. de Quélen, was actually taking 
measures to do something of the kind. Meanwhile Lacordaire 
accepted the offer of the Prefect of Studies of the Collége Stanislas. 
It was not the first time that the idea of this sort of work had 
occurred to him. He remembered well how in his own youth he 
had never been helped by hearing a Christian word. Once enly, 
at the college at Dijon, he had been stirred by a few eloquent sen- 
tences ; and ever since that time he had been possessed with the 
idea that if religion could be brought home to the young by a 
speaker at once competent and trusted, the effect would not be 
slight, notwithstanding the indifference of the world.* At his first 
Conference, there were present only the students and a few friends 
of the house. Next Sunday, the strangers were much more 
numerous. At the third Conference, a great part of the boys had 
to be sent out to make room for a throng of unexpected visitors. 
As the work went on, the little chapel was crowded more and 
more. Great men pushed their way in to listen : Chateaubriand, 
Berryer, Lamartine, Odilon-Barrot, Victor Hugo. he preaching 
was something new in Paris. There was a boldness, a novelty, a 
directness about it, that astonished not a few who had hitherto 
held sermons to be dry, hackneyed, and conventional. The speaker 
spoke for Catholic truth, yet he spoke a tongue that a lawyer, a 
politician, a student, any man of the world in short, might have 
used at the bar, or in the Chambers, or wherever topics of the day 
were to be discussed. During the three months that the conferences 
lasted, the crowd did not diminish ; and thus, in Lacordaire’s own 
words, was revealed to him his true vocation, ‘the apologetic 
teaching of religion from the pulpit.” 

But, as all the world now knows, the conferences of the Collége 
Stanislas were to be but the déroctntwm of a grander work. We 
have dwelt upon these beginnings because the ‘Conference ” 
was one great and distinguishing means by which Lacordaire influ- 
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enced his country, and it is important to understand the steps that 
led him to undertake them. 

Mgr. de Quélen matured his plans for a systematic course of 
Catholic teaching in the beginning of the year 1834. On the 16th 
of February in that year he appeared in the pulpit of Notre Dame, 
and inaugurated what he called “‘a Lenten station on the funda- 
mental truths of religion.” He was to be followed by seven of the 
ablest preachers in Paris, who were to speak, in his presence, on 
the subjects he had given them.* It so happened that on the very 
day on which the Archbishop preached, Lacordaire was delivering 
his fifth Conference at the Stanislas. There was more in this than 
mere coincidence of time. It was a conflict. Mer. de Quélen was 
by birth, by education, and by temperament a royalist and a 
Gallican of the moderate type of Gallicanism. He found it hard 
to understand his epoch. In 1834 he seemed to be about thirty 
years behind his age. He was afraid of disturbance, and would 
gladly let things be. He was a good deal afraid of Lacordaire, and 
of what people said about his style of preaching at the Stanislas. 
He wanted a sermon to be a sermon—solid, divided, eloquent, backed 
with quotations moderately warm, and without startling effects. He 
was fond of keeping to the beaten track ; the old subjects and the 
old names, which had sufficed for the glorious traditions of the 
French pulpit for two hundred years, might surely suffice for him, 
and for his Lenten band of preachers ; but to speak of the Gospel 
truths in the same breath with Liberty, Progress, and Saint-Simon- 
ism was rash and even profane. ‘he result of these theories, 
as applied in the Lenten “station” of the year 1834, was, that 
the Archbishop and his seven preachers, who were all men of 
undoubted power, wrote each of them an excellent sermon, learnt it 
off, preached it—and the world seemed little the better. Mean- 
while Lacordaire’s Conferences came to an end in something like 
disgrace. He was accused on all sides of “‘ novelty,” in matter and 
in manner, of preaching revolution and anarchy. If we had no 
other account of these discourses, we could be certain they were 
striking and original from the mere history of the disturbance they 
caused among the old-school clergy. The whole story should be 
read in M. Foisset’s volumes ; we are not writing Lacordaire’s life, 
so we must hasten to its catastrophe. In the very midst of the 
storm among the clergy, in the height of Lacordaire’s own 
disappointment and sense of injury, at the moment when the 
Archbishop himself seemed too puzzled and frightened to do any- 
thing but keep things as they were, the Prelate, without a word of 
warning, offered to Lacordaire the pulpit of Notre Dame. It seemed 





* The names of these preachers were MM. Dupanloup, Pététot, Jaunne, 
Annat Veyssiére, d’Assance, and Thibault. 
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to be an inspiration. It had all the suddenness of one ; but there 
is no doubt it must have seemed a tremendous risk to a man like 
Mgr. de Quélen. But it is a revelation of his real character. It 
shows that the prudent, patrician, Sulpician bishop had in him 
something of that rapid unerringness of decision that ever distin- 
guishes the great man from the man that is merely common- 
place. Lacordaire received the startling proposal without for a 
moment losing his presence of mind. He asked for twenty-four 
hours to think it over. Then, after having prayed to God, and con- 
sulted Madame Swetchine, he accepted the offer of the Archbishop. 

It was at the beginning of the Lent of 1835 that Lacordaire 
commenced the first series of the Conferences of Notre Dame. He 
has left us, in his own words, a description of the opening of the 
first. It is ascene that will no doubt be long remembered. It . 
may have the fate one day of passing among the common-places of 
French history. It was not the conquest of a nation to the Church, 
as when S. Rémi baptized Clovis. It was not the spectacle of a 
believing people rising in enthusiasm, as at the call of S. Bernard or 
of Peter the Hermit. It was not Bossuet declaiming to kings and 
nobles on the death of the great, or to splendid prelates on the 
Unity of the Church. There is something in Lacordaire’s first 
appearance in Notre Dame that is as impressive to the thought as 
most of the scenes that live in the world’s memory. It was the 
religion of Jesus Christ asserting itself to the nineteenth century. 
It is quite possible for the Church to exist, in this or that country, 
without asserting herself. In the person of Lacordaire she rose 
from the attitude of sufferance, of timidity, of waiting for kings 
and watching for ministers, and confronted, on her own merits and 
with her own resources, the demands, the prejudices, and the indif- 
ference of a generation that seemed to have ceased to take her into 
account. The six thousand men, of all shades of opinion,—repub- 
lican, absolutist, clerical, anti-clerical, idle, curious, friendly, 
hostile,—that filled the great nave of Notre Dame on that day were 
not so much a congregation as a public. ‘The Archbishop sitting 
there with his head slightly bent, still and motionless, like a man 
who was not a mere spectator and not a judge, but who rana 
serious a risk in the event, was the type of the large and 
powerful section of the clergy who were afraid of the new ideas, 
and yet more afraid of speaking face to face with the free-spoken 
crowd that held them. And the orator, outwardly so calm, in- 
wardly filled with emotion, who commenced with his look fixed on 
his bishop, but whom the inspiration of that great audience was 
fast transforming and raising up, was at once the advanced guard 
and the most accomplished warrior of an army of speakers and 
writers who have since carried the standard of Catholic thought 
into every position where philosophy, or science, or literature has 
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seemed to challenge the attempt. The battle that he gained on 
that day was more than an oratorical triumph. It was a presage, 
a prophetic augury, that had effects far wider than the immediate 
field of victory. The now historical “cry” that burst from his 
lips, as his breast dilated under the necessity of seizing the vast 
assembly, might be the watch-word of all the great French Catholics 
during the thirty years since it was uttered. The Bishop shook 
and grew visibly pale at the sudden and loud apostrophe; but as 
he raised his head for a moment and looked at the speaker, he 
may have seen that the audience had been shaken too, and as he 
surrendered himself once for all to the power of the speaker, the 
old traditional school of French clericalism surrendered with him.* 

The Conferences of Lacordaire represent best the work which he 
undertook and the effect which he produced. Now that they exist 
in a collected form, ready for every reader, they constitute an 
imposing monument that will keep his name alive for ever. But it 
is not as a book, as a legacy left to future generations, that these 
great discourses claim our admiration. It was the actual delivery 
of them, the living voice of the orator ringing through the vaults of 
crowded cathedrals, his splendid presence in the face of thousands 
of cultivated men in every part of France, that really wrought 
what their author meant them to work—the restoration of religion 
to a place in the thought of the age. For two successive years 
(1835—1836) he held the pulpit of Notre Dame, and men went 
to hear him as they went to hear the great thinkers of the day— 
a Victor Cousin, a Jouffroy, a Royer-Collard. After an interval 
of seven years, he again appeared at Notre Dame, now in the 
habit of his Dominican profession. Every year from 1843 to 1851 
saw him regularly at his post. ‘Thus was founded the great work 
of the Conferences of Notre Dame. But he did more than this. 
There were few of the great towns of France in which he did not 
preach a ‘‘ station” either during the Advent or during the Lent. 
He had a fixed idea, at least as early as 1837,+ of creating “a 
system of teaching which at present does not exist.” He wished 
to see every cathedral in the country with its pulpit for this special 
teaching. He considered that this was the particular requirement 
of an epoch “‘ when the young are never taught their religion and 
yet are full of anxiety to learn it.” For this purpose he travelled 
up and down France, and lavished his eloquence and his earnest- 
ness on assemblies in every province from the Rhine to the Pyrenees. 
Metz, Nancy, Grenoble, Strasbourg, Toulon, Liége, Dijon, Bour- 





* The “cry” to which allusion is here made has been preserved. “ Assem- 
blée, assemblée, que me demandez-vous ? Que voulez-vous de moi? la vérité ? 
. . » - Vous ne l’avez pas donc en vous! Vous la cherchez donc, vous voulez 
la recevoir ; vous étes venus ici pour étre enseignés.” 

+ Letter to Madame Swetchine, p. 152, 
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deaux, Toulouse, are some of the provincial towns where he gave 
courses and instituted the ‘work of the Conferences.” ‘lhe 
uniform and complete success that attended his words, the con- 
versions that followed, the improvement in the tone of rationalist 
journalism and of society generally on the subject of religion, and 
the increased confidence and new energy of the clergy—effects 
which, as was to be expected, were more evident in the provinces 
than in the capital—prove the wisdom of his views, and raise his 
work to the dignity of an apostleship. 

It is not an easy task to appreciate fairly the Conferences of 
Lacordaire ; and it now becomes our duty to attempt this. The 
difficulty of the task arises chiefly from the fact that they have 
been so successful. When a man passes from cold to heat, he feels 
the shock and can estimate it ; but when the new state has become 
normal with him, his sensations are inactive, and he has to question 
a memory that will be sure to find a difficulty in going back to the 
situation, and will probably overlook some of its most important 
conditions. Lacordaire and his fellow-labourers and successors have 
created an atmosphere, and we breathe it. If we had stood beside 
them when the conflict was going on, we should have felt its vicissi- 
tudes and experienced its progress ; but as it is, we seem to be too 
much accustomed to what has been gained to feel precisely what it 
is. Moreover, Lacordaire has been so fully written about, analysed, 
and described by such writers as Montalembert, De Broglie,* Pére 
Chocarne, M. Lorain, M. Foisset, and, not least, by himself, that it 
is next to impossible to say anything about him that has not been 
better said already, unless one were to undertake to find out faults. 

What is true of most orators is true in a special manner of 
Lacordaire—that it was his audience that made him what he 
showed himself to be. He had an insight, and a far-seeing energy 
of mind that refused to be contented with an ordinary congrega- 
tion. As he failed in his first “sermon” at 8. Roch, so to the 
end of his life he could not endure to preach an ordinary sermon, 
single and detached. He required room, both figuratively and 
physically, to speak in. He loved the sight of a vast crowd, and 
the feeling that it belonged to him for the day, and the next day, 
and days after that. ‘I'he audience that made his imagination 
glow and his intellect widen, was a solemn, unusual thronging 
together of men,—men who could think and understand,—men who 
came from so many quarters, and represented so many classes, that 
the crowd round his pulpit was France in miniature. This was 
the congregation that thrilled his sympathies, because he knew it 
and its wants. It was his country, and its wants were the wants 





* M. de Broglie’s “appreciation” of his friend is, perhaps, the very best of 
all. It is partly quoted in Foisset, i. 335. 
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of his country in the nineteenth century. And it was these assem- 
blies of men, representing to him nothing less than all France, 
that dictated his themes, that made him look out so zealously for 
the words that he knew they wanted, and that drew from his heart 
the lightning with which those words were winged. His audience 
was a novel one, and it had in it elements of grandeur and excite- 
ment never before collected together. It was the first time, since 
the nations of Europe had received the faith, that a preacher of 
Jesus Christ had preached to a wide European public of unbelievers. 
Great saints and missionaries had never been wanting to raise their 
voices against sin and corruption, and the heresies that rose from 
time to time, especially those of the sixteenth century, had been 
the occasion of many fervent invectives and successful exhorta- 
tions. But the hearers of Lacordaire were beyond mere controversy 
and out of the pale of moral teaching. ‘To find a parallel to that 
generation that had sprung up during the depressed period of the 
Church’s vitality which had followed the Revolution, and that 
looked back to the times before the Revolution only to find Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and Voltaire, we should have to go back to 
Alexandria in the third century. Lacordaire, like Clement, spoke 
to a people that knew not the faith ; that had got hold of many 
ideas that were good and true ; and that were full of the conviction 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ was retrograde and ineffectual. 
Both spoke at a time when intellects were active and when minds 
were eagerly inquiring for truth. In Alexandria the stir of 
intellect was natural to a city that had been wealthy for many 
generations,—a city where the West met the East, and where a 
great school and great traditions of learning drew scholars from 
every quarter. In France the cessation of the whirl and din of a 
great storm had made a sort of silence in the air, and men were 
reflecting upon the mighty phenomena they had seen—on the 
gains and the losses, on the changes of landmarks, on the unmask- 
ing of falsehoods, on the wrecks and the warnings that such a 
time had left. Yet in many things they were different from any 
Pagan generation that had ever been. They were unbelievers, but 
faith was amongst them, and was at work. Faith was amongst 
them in the persons of the hierarchy of the Church, who lived and 
moved, if they did not push on and attack. Faith was amongst 
them in the very education and use of their senses. It was some- 
thing that the soil was not covered with Pagan temples, that civil 
and social life were not interwoven with Pagan worship, and that 
common speech was not a vehicle for a seductive mythology. It 
was much more that the language of France was still the language 
ef St. Bernard and of Bossuet, that the forms of justice, the insti- 
tutions of marriage, the solemn moments of man’s birth and of 
his departure, though the attempt had been made to paganize 
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them, yet seemed to the public cye to call for religion to contribute 
to them something which they lacked. Lacordaire, therefore, in 
spite of the distance between his hearers and the faith, had a com- 
mon ground with them. It was not the common ground that was 
between the inissioner and the sinner in the ages of faith; it was 
not even that on which stood the Catholic controversialist and the 
loud-voiced reformer in the times of the great religious outbreak. 
But still, such as it was, it was common ground ; and it was wide 
enough to enable the apologist and his public to stand face to face. 
If all did not believe in God, or in Providence, yet many had 
clinging to them dumb echocs of a revelation that perhaps had 
spoken to them in childhood, or, since then, in some of the many 
ways that acountry’s old traditions do speak for ages after their 
voice seems hushed. Their ideas on the great moral truths were 
violently distorted ; but their morality, after all, was above the 
morality of the Pagan world, and the tide of Christianity that 
seemed to have receded from them had not failed to leave behind it 
some of its fertility. Though they had rejected their Teacher, or 
had never known Him, they had not lost all the lessons that He 
had taught. They had ideas, not all wrong, of the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true. They could understand what self-denial meant. 
They knew what it was to seek truth. They had an awakening 
respect for order, at the very time that their talk was of liberty, of 
charters, of equality. The State, if it were to stand, must rest on 
certain rational principles ; and any one who rejected these princi- 
ples was a mere firebrand of revolution and anarchy. Civil society 
would corrupt unless there were such a thing as men called virtue, 
to weer honesty and to control passion. The family, the root 
and foundation of all national strength and greatness, would decay 
(and with it the nation) unless there was some powerful agent to 
make hushands and wives love and help each other, and some 
teaching with which they might bring up their children in wisdom 
and strength. In short, there was a difference between man and 
the brutes he drove or fought against, and the difference was 
expressed by such words as virtue, honesty, self-denial, mutual love, 
gentleness, refinement, progress, and perfectibility. This was the 
ground upon which Lacordaire set down his foot. It was not new 
to him. THe had studied it well, and mapped it all out. Nay, he 
had done better (or worse), for he had been all over it himself. ‘To 
speak about it, he had nothing to do, as he says, but to use his 
memory and to listen to the far-off echoes of his own consciousness. 
‘* He was one who had come out of this new world; nay, people 
said that it still had its attractions forhim. He had shared its illu- 
sions ; he would surely be able to understand its crics, and to heal 
the malady that was hardly known to its ownself.’”’* 


* M. de Broglie, quoted in Foisset, i, 332, 
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Armed with this profound knowledge, he stood before the hearers 
he had called around him, and presented to their view a series of 
brilliant pictures, which he called Christianity. He did not trouble 
them much with abstract philosophy. He did not try to prove by 
metaphysics that there was a God, or that man had an immortal 
soul. This had been tried before, and the records of French 
preaching would have given him a hundred elegant and unim- 
peachable demonstrations of such great truths—demonstrations 
which would have been to his generation (as perchance they often 
were to their own) but as the charged coils of the electric battery 
before some deft hand has touched a point and made the chain 
complete. From Bourdaloue down to Frayssenoits, proof had been 
abundant ; it was only persuasion that was wanting. Neither did 
Lacordaire rest his cause on history. He knew how to use history ; 
but he ransacked it for scenes rather than for proofs. He seldom 
or never quoted the early historians of the Church. It was not in 
his route to prove the authenticity of the Bible or the condemna- 
tion of a heresy by the Church, or the orthodoxy of a Pope, or 
the antiquity of a doctrine. His plan was simple. He bade people 
open their eyes and look. There was a phenomenon, living, palpa- 
ble, present among men for so many centuries ; let them look at it 
in any way they pleased, whether in regard to intellect, or to 
morality, or to society, the Catholic Church was a phenomenon 
that was unique on earth; and it was therefore divine, for if 
human it would never have continued to be this one pheno- 
menon, the greatest that has ever been naturalized in the 
world, the greatest intellectually, the greatest morally, the 
greatest socially.* Facts or phenomena, made evident, made 
to stand out, solid and coloured, before the very sense, by 
the words of genius,—these are the themes of the Conferences 
of Lacordaire. ‘To exemplify by one instance (out of a hundred 
that offer themselves) at once the matter of the preacher and the 
“ phenomenal ” nature of his appeal, we will translate an extract 
from his ninth Conference, that on the subject of Tradition. The 
reader will observe how the theme stands out, stereoscopically, 
so to speak ; and how at the same time the electric communication 
is made between the speaker and his actual audience. It is a 
real audience, not a formal or customary congregation. It has 
good qualities which rouse the orator’s love and zeal; it has 
living ideas that must be put right before it leaves his presence. 
The voice that speaks is a voice of the day and of the hour, not an 
echo of accents, however noble, that have been used before :— 


A priest! Did you ever consider with yourselves how hard it is to con- 
ceive a priest ? Have you ever made it clear to yourselves, not how it is there 
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have always been so many priests and are so many at this moment, but how 
it is there is a single one? I pity the man who meditates on the priest, and 
is not struck by the fact that he exists. What isapriest? Is he a man who 
looks after morality, an officer in charge of morals, as the eighteenth century 
used to say? But where is there, outside of Christianity, any morality for 
the priest to take charge of 2? What was the morality administered by the 
Pontifis of Greece and of Rome? Is the priest a philosopher? But the 
philosopher is the priest’s mortal enemy. Is he a class of public functionary ? 
Why, if all the sovereigns of Europe and of the world were to join in 
making a priest, they would only succeed in making a man whom people 
would laugh at and despise. In this capital there are statesmen, wits, poets, 
orators, artists ; I beg of them to meet and make a priest! They will see! 
One day, in the time of the French Republic, one of the chiefs of the Govern- 
ment presented himself in a temple, clothed in a white robe with a blue 
cincture, and carrying in his hand a vase of flowers, which he proceeded to 
offer to the Supreme Being, the founder of the Republic. In itself, the act 
was simple and reasonable enough ; what was there to hinder a magistrate, 
clothed in solemn robes, from offering to God one of the purest and loveliest 
things of creation, a bouquet of flowers? Nevertheless, the man was crushed 
under the ridicule he received. He had done a priest’s act, without having 
received sacerdotal transfiguration, without having been raised to the ineffable 
priestly state. What is this priest—this man who owes his existence neither 
to morality, nor to philosophy, nor to the State, nor to the world—this man 
whom no one can make, and yet who is everywhere—what is he? The 
priest is a man anointed by tradition to shed blood, not like the soldier, in 
valour,-—not like the magistrate, in justice,—but like Jesus Christ, in love ; the 
priest is the man of sacrifice, by sacrifice each day reconciling heaven and 
earth, and by sacrifice each day announcing to every soul the great truths 
of life, death, and resurrection. Yes, and that is the reason, why you, sons of 
the eighteenth century as you are, fed on the pride of the ages you live in— 
that is the reason why, a few minutes ago, when priestly hands raised on 
high the sacred host, you were seized with involuntary reverence, and bowed 
your heads by an impulse which I trust that God will not forget. 


To look through the titles of his Conferences, as we have them in 
the edition that he himself put forth, is to trace out the proportions 
of a mighty work. “ ‘The Church” was his first subject. The 
seven discourses which he consecrated to it in the year 1835, con- 
tain the first flowers and fruits of his genius. In later works he 
may have gone deeper and spoken at times more grandly ; but there 
is an energy, a sort of joyous force in these, as of a giant trying his 
strength, that, it seems to us, is not met with again. Let the 
reader refer to the ‘‘ scenic” description of the situation of Rome, 
in the fourth Conference ; or the splendid peroration of the same 
discourse, on the triumph of the Holy See ; or the ‘‘ Entre nous et 
vous, Messieurs,” of the fifth ; or “‘ Oh! oui, pauvre ame blessée par 
le mal!” in the same; and the naive little apologue of the two 
Lions and the Lamb, in the sixth, with which he stepped down 
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from the pulpit, seems thrown off in the very exuberance of a fanc 
that two hours of close debate could not fatigue. In the following 
year, 1836, he consecrated his six Lenten discourses to the 
*‘ Doctrine of the Church : its Nature and its Sources.” They show 
rather less splendour of thought than those of the preceding year : 
but their reasoning and analysis are more profound. Lacordaire 
seems, in this series, to be so sure of his audience, that he is not 
afraid of leading them into some deep speculations. On the subject 
of “ Reason,” he gets upon bis firmest ground—the defects of man’s 
state, and his need of something divine. On “ Faith” he cannot 
be said to be altogether as happy as usual. Much of his 
brilliant and pointed language on “natural faith ” is not far from 
being paradoxical ; and the quality of supernatural faith is nowhere 
clearly defined. Grand passages of eloquence occur here, as else- 
where. ‘There is one paragraph, however, the illustration of the 
“author and his book,” in the Conference on “‘ Scripture,” which is 
decidedly below the level of Lacordaire. But his general method of 
treating the somewhat difficult subject of ‘‘ Scripture,” is an admi- 
rable example of the vivacity and force with which he can seize the 
imaginative powers whilst informing and leading the intellect. 

It was seven years before he again entered the pulpit of Notre 
Dame. During these years he had thought much, seen much, 
and passed through many experiences. He was now a Religious. 
Resuming the thread of his plan, he dedicated the winter of 1843-4 
to the subject of the “‘ Effects of the Church’s Doctrine on Man’s 
Intellect.” He spoke at a moment when there was going on what 
seemed to be a complete resurrection of Catholic public life. Mon- 
talembert in the Chambers, Charles Lenormant and Ozanam in their 
Professors’ chairs, Mgr. Parisis from his episcopal see, Dupanloup, 
Veuillot, and others in their several spheres ; in a word, the hake 
Church of France had begun to let the country know that there 
was a Catholic question. ‘hey demanded Liberty. These Con- 
ferences bear traces of this great movement, in the number of their 
political allusions, and in their appeals to the “ people.” To appeal 
to the people was unknown in the French pulpit. In the eyes of a 
large section of the French clergy it was simply to approve revolu- 
tion. Yet Lacordaire told the people that they had a “ passion for 
religion ;” not religion such as “their masters” offered them, a 
mere fetter to keep them quiet ; but religion as the requirement of 
their nature, and their elevation tocommunion with God. He told 
them that they were not to disturb themselves about the wordy disputes 
of learned men ; they had a shorter and a surer way of learning the 
truth. He reminded his “‘ brother, the workman,” that he was the 
brother, the child, the friend of God, who had come from heaven 
for him, and given His blood for him. hese were agitating words 
to some who heard them—some of the older clergy, gentlemen, and 
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legitimists as they were, who remembered how this same “ people ” 
had guillotined their fathers and mothers ; and who now sat in the 
stalls of Notre Dame and heard a priest thus take their part. 

The next winter, 1844-45, produced the Conferences on the 
“« Effect of Catholic Doctrine on Man’s Actions.” For the first time 
Lacordaire attacked the practical side of doctrine. Many of his 
critics had thought, or said, that he was a visionary who could 

ropound views that never made a sinner good, or a just man better. 

his was an absurd criticism, considering his aims and his 
audience. But these beautiful lectures on humility, chastity, 
brotherly love, and sanctity, were sufficient to show that he could 
effectually lash vice, and call souls to virtue. ‘The Conference on 
Sanctity is, perhaps, one of the most strikingly original in idea that 
Lacordaire himself has ever delivered. The station of this year is 
remarkable as being entirely free from any allusion to the political 
situation. But, besides the usual eloquence, there is no lack of 
memorable and vivacious portraiture and description ; as, for in- 
stance, the picture of Luther in the third discourse. We are pre- 
sented with the man “ who conceived the idea of reforming us ; ” the 
monk, the genius, the writer, the orator—he was well furnished for his 
work ; “laissons-le fairesonuvre!”.. . “ I] a fini, Messieurs! ” 
—and where do we find him again? Not at the sacred hearth of a 
cenobitic tent ; but at the fireside of a vulgar house, stretching out 
his legs before a domestic fire, and with a wife at his side! <A 
companion portrait is that of the English missionary, doing his 
apostleship by writing. ‘In the nook of his fireside, all the 
measures of the comfortable being perfectly taken, ” (to change the 
phrase would be to spoil it) “ the door carefully shut, the windows 
exactly closed, wn gentleman takes up his pen; he reflects at his 
case between his breakfast and his supper, he writes his pages, he 
pays for the printing, but takes care that his publisher pays Aim, 
and the publisher in his turn pays the colporteur, who, in the last 
resort, is really the only one who performs the part of an apostle.” 
He gives a sketch of Erasmus in a similar spirit ; but Erasmus is 
best given in a single phrase, when he introduces him as “ the first 
academician of his day.” An audience that could appreciate the 
quiet esprit of such episodes as these, could never find the speaker 
dull, or his themes uninteresting. 

The Conferences on “ Society,” and its relations with Catholic 
doctrine (1845), introduced the always crowded auditory of Notre 
Dame to a new class of subjects. So far he had spoken of 
the message of Christianity to the individual soul; now he 
was to consider what it had done and could do for humanity in 
that union of intellects, ends, and acts which is called Society. We 
recognize here, once more, a ground-theme, so to speak, of 
Lacordaire. As he delighted in bidding man open his eyes and 
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look at the living answer to all his soul’s doubts, the remedy for all 
his weakness, and the indefinite elevation of all his littleness, so he 
could enter into the idea of ‘man organized,” and show with 
infinite breadth of thought and splendour of illustration how 
the machine of the world must stop and break down without 
religion. He showed how there could be no intellectual foundation 
for society—no unchanging, fundamental, freely-accepted body of 
truth—except such as Christianity taught. He is unusually 
magnificent, in the third Conference, on the ‘‘ phenomenon” of 
the Church’s Catholicity—on her universal expansion so far and so 
wide in spite of distance, physical barriers, climate, and race. 
In point of eloquence this is one of his finest Conferences. In his 
exposition of the influence of Christianity in matter of “law and 
right,” he travels, perhaps, out of the depth ofan ordinary English- 
man ; but his French audience could follow him; he was really 
reading them a lecture on the “rights of man.” But few things 
that he has ever done are more masterly than his treatment of the 
enormously difficult question of ‘ Property,” and even more 
delicate subject of “‘ Authority.” Every great genius is in advance 
of his age. It seems to us that the principles laid down by 
Lacordaire in the fifth, seventh, and eighth of these Conferences 
on Society have not yet been taken up by the teaching world or 
assimilated by the world that is taught. 

The orator concluded his station of 1845 by a solemn invitation 
to his hearers to meet him in the following year, and hear him 
speak to them on no less a subject than Jesus Christ. And at the 
commencement of his opening discourse of 1846 he apostrophizes 
the sacred name that is to be his new theme. 


Lord Jesus! during the ten years that I have spoken to these hearers con- 
cerning your Church, it is really of you that I have ever spoken ; but now at 
length I arrive more immediately at yourself—at that divine figure which is 
every day the object of my contemplation, at your sacred feet that I have 
kissed so many times, at your loving hands that have so often blessed me, at 
your head crowned with glory and with thorns, at that life whose perfume I 
have breathed since my birth, which my youth knew not, which my manhood 
found again, which my ripening age adores and announces to every creature. 
Father! Master! Friend! Jesus! be my helper more than ever! I am 
near thee now, and they must feel that I am, and the words of my mouth 
must be filled with the odour of thy presence ! 


The Conferences on ‘‘ Jesus Christ” are to general readers perhaps 
the best known of any of Lacordaire’s works. here is a sustained 
loftiness, grandeur, and solidity about them, due, no doubt, partly 
to the subject, but partly also to the ripening powers of the great’ 
orator. ‘I'here is more real effective ecork in this series than 
in those that have gone before. ‘The exposition of the excellences 
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and beauties of Christianity in preceding years had been as 
admirable as it was important ; but there was necessarily a kind 
of vagueness and a suspicion of declamation clinging to such trans- 
cendental themes. But to pronounce the name of Jesus Christ 
was to narrow the contest within very exciting limits. If that 
name failed to conquer, all the battle was lost. Lacordaire does not 
content himself with holding up Jesus Christ as a phenomenon that 
proves its divine character by its presence and its adaptation to the 
needs of humanity ; he does all this, but the question is here too 
practical to be left either to the unsteady operation of a magnifi- 
cent major premiss, or to the unstable impulses of an aroused 
enthusiasm. He therefore proves Jesus Christ. His scriptural 
proof is thorough and complete. He combines the textual matter 
of a Perrone with the emotional handling of a S. Bernard. He 
groups his arguments from post-scriptural history with an effect 
that we naturally expect from one whose genius was nowhere 
brighter than in transcribing the great facts of the world and 
illuminating them with its own moral radiance. It is somewhat 
unexpected that on a subject which was naturally so well calculated 
to touch the heart, the orator should have so seldom allowed his 
feelings to be seen, or indulged in those pathetic outbursts of which 
he possessed the secret. Probably the matter was too solemn and 
the question too critical. In addition to the few words of prayer 
which have been given above, there is, it may be said, only one 
passage where the heart scems really to pour itself out, and even 
there the speaker seems to apologize for a warmth that he had 
scarcely been able to control. It is the famous passage in the third 
Conference, commencing “Il y a un homme dont l'amour garde la 
tombe,”’— probably most of the schoolboys in France would be able 
to say it by heart. Montalembert was present at the delivery of 
this Conference, and he has left on record the accent of despair that 
the orator threw into his voice when, in the picture of the in- 
stability of earthly affections, he pronounced the words that occur 
just before those we have cited—the words that prepare the way 
for the transition from man’s love to that of Jesus Christ—‘‘ U’est 
fini, i) jamais fini!” “I remember still,” says his friend, ‘1 
remember it even now with a thrill of my whole body.” * 





* The similarity between the audience that listened to Lacordaire and that 
for which Clement of Alexandria wrote and spoke has already been mentioned. 
The “ Exhortation to the Gentiles ” of Clement is a series of conferences on 
Jesus Christ ; and so is the first book of the Pedagogus. There are many 
passages in the two illustrious apologists that would almost bear verbal 
comparison ; compare, for instance, Lacordaire’s outburst of eloquence on 
“the God of the people” (Le peuple avait un Dieu dans le ciel, &c.— 
Conf. 4), with the equally eloquent, though not equally touching, passage in 
which Clement exalts the “ Word of God” above the lyre of Amphion, Sion 
above Helicon, and the music of the works of the Word, the grand hymn of 
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The next time that Lacordaire ascended the pulpit of Notre Dame 
was three days after the revolution of February, 1848. Royalty 
had been chased away, and the disturbances had begun, had calmed 
down, but had by no means ended. Yet the Church was strong 
enough to open her doors to all the world, and the Archbishop of 
Paris feared not to sit in his official state to listen to a priest and 
a monk preaching on the lofty theme of “God.” The eight 
Conferences of this eventful year-are full of allusions to those ‘ days 
of great and memorable emotions.” All readers of Lacordaire 
will remember them—the solemn address of thanks to the Arch- 
bishop for his firmness ; the appeal at the end of the first discourse, 
to God, ‘‘ the Judge of kings and arbiter of the world ;” the prayer 
that He would propitiously regard ‘“ this ancient people of France, 
the eldest son of His right hand, and of His Church’;” the thrilling 
words that recalled the crucifix which the revolutionary mob had 
carried with respect from the Tuileries to S. Roch ; the allusion to 
the ‘disappearance ” of a monarchy and the epoch of reconstruc- 
tion ; and, more perilous than these, the rebuke of the revolution 
and the suggestion that over the words ‘“ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité,” which had been solemnly set up in the public places 
of Paris, they should write those other words which were quite as 
much needed: ‘‘ Obéissance, Hiérarchie, Vénération.” The Confe- 
rences had been prepared at a time when the preacher could not 
have guessed that the storm was so near at hand, and their subject 
which seemed to belong to the highest flights of speculative theo- 
logy, seemed also to demand an audience of divines or philosophers, 
rather than a body of young men full of the excitement of a 
bloody revolution. Yet never was Lacordaire more interesting or 
more ‘‘actual.’’ It is true that we are here presented with speci- 
mens—we may say the first specimens—of his power of theological 
exposition, a power he has shown elsewhere, and not least in a 
wonderful letter (among those to Madame Swetchine) on the conse- 
quences of original sin.t The Conference on the Trinity is one of 
those powerful cries that one human reason sometimes utters to 
other human reasons—cries full of lofty remonstrance with those 





the creation and adornment of this world, of man’s formation and redemption, 
of the soul’s regeneration and elevation, above all that moving of the rocks 
and forests and drawing of the beasts that the fable ascribed to the skill of 
the Theban. And the “hymn of Christ the Saviour,” which concludes the 
Pedagogus,—a hymn whose matter and whose form are both older than 
Clement—in which the devotion of a pious heart to Christ is expressed 
in such curious lyric phrase, bears some resemblance to such a passage as the 
end of the third Conference, where the preacher forgets his rationalist hearers 
and pours forth his faith as he recalls a Corpus Christi day at Rome ; 
“ My Master and my King! the immortal King of Souls! Christus rincit ! 
Christus regnat ! Children of Christ, happy you !” 

+ Correspondence, p. 328. 
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who make limited horizons for themselves, and see contradiction 
where there is only mystery. But the greater part of the eight 
discourses are concerned rather with man than with God—rather 
with creation than with the Creator. How far the circumstance 
of the hour made him alter his plans at the last moment, it is 
impossible to say, but it is certain that there is nothing more prac- 
tical and nothing more full, even to imprudence, of sympathy with 
popular thought than the Conferences on God. ‘hat splendid 
picture, in the fifth Conference, of Truth turning upon its oppressors 
and taking its vengeance; of the day “‘when kings grow pale 
and kingdoms are disturbed, when it is night in Babylon, and 
Baltassar sees the hand, and the sword of Cyrus waits not for the 
morrow,” needed not to have had its moral pointed with the words 
that follow : “Open your eyes—we are in Babylon, and we assist 
at Baltassar’s feast.” It was true enough that the time was 
fertile in great lessons, and that the age was playing a ‘“‘rdéle 
vengeur ; ” but it was hardly the moment to say so, and a pulpit was 
not the place to say it. Still there isno want of solid power in 
the Conferences. Besides the theology they contain, there are 
profound and suggestive ideas on materialism (‘‘ cette canaille de 
doctrine’), on scepticism, on free-will, on labour, and on similar 
subjects ; and the confidence and joyous hope in the future of 
France, of which Lacordaire was full, in spite of, or perhaps on 
account of, the terrible events that were taking place in that ever- 
remembered year, are easily seen in many turns of phrase and 
sonorous perorations. ‘‘ La France le fera! Oui, mon Dieu, la 
France le fera! Nous en avons l’angure dans le respect qu’elle 
vous porte au milieu des ruines qu'elle vient si soudainement 
d’accomplir.” (Conf. the eighth.) If his enthusiastic expectation 
was destined to be but slightly realized, the same can be said 
of the words of the wisest of men when they try to divine the 
future course of the decrees of God. 

The Conferences of 1849, 1850, and 1851, may be passed over 
. briefly. Yet they show no falling off in real power. They 
are, perhaps, less striking than the discourses of his younger 
days; but a great public teacher, after he has made for himself 
an audience, and when his hair is beginning to turn grey, 
naturally grows to think more of his subject than of his 
hearers. He has no longer to render them “attentive and bene- 
volent ;”’ rather it is they who press near him and wait for ‘the 
privilege of listening to his words. In 1849, the subject was the 
*‘supernatural,’"—God’s communion with man by Revelation and 
grace. In 1850 he was occupied with the “ fall and the redemp- 
tion of man.” The discourses in this seriee—‘‘ The First Man ;” 
“Trial;” ‘ Temptation; ” ‘‘Fall;” ‘‘ Redemption; ” are 
models of the half-meditative, half-historical style which Lacor- 
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daire could use so well. He presents the story of Scripture, yet 
he sets it in such a framework of imaginative philosophy that 
it seems to be the story of the life of him who listens. The 
difficult subject of the “ transmission of the Fall,” cannot, perhaps, 
be clearly explained to an audience unskilled in theology ; but if 
any reader cares to see a most suggestive treatment of the idea of 
‘‘ Solidarity,” he may profitably study the sixth Conference of the 
series. In 1851, just after having fought (and won) an annoying 
contest in Rome, he closed his Conferences of Notre Dame with 
the seven on Providence and the Distribution of Grace. ‘ Dieu 
dans l’histoire,” is a theme on which we know beforehand, we may 
expect striking and grand thoughts. The concluding Conference 
will always be remarkable for the splendid and touching perora- 
tion in which he takes leave of his audience and of the walls of 
Notre Dame. 

The series of six Conferences which he delivered at ‘Toulouse in 
the early part of the year 1854, were meant by thcir author to be 
the first instalment of a new plan, for the completion of which he 
would require six or seven years. As it has turned out, they hold 
the melancholy position of being the last that he ever gave. To 
many readers they will seem to be the best. If ever Lacordaire 
recalled Bossuet in the pulpit, he has done so here. He is always 
striking and always new, but here he attains the dignity and 
restraint of perfect art. Clap-trap, vulgarity, and bad taste are as 
seldom to be met with in him as in any original genius, in the 
act of striking his impress upon his age; but their traces quite 
disappear_in these exquisite lectures on life, passion, and holiness, 
uttered in that pulpit in which his Father 8. Dominic had preached 
to the faithful of Gascony and Languedoc six hundred years before. 

Such were the subjects on which Lacordaire continued to speak 
to what we may call the French nation for twenty years. As we 
have said,*it was an apostleship ; and it is no doubt that it was an 
apostleship that was blessed with success. One who heard his first 
Conferences at Notre Dame and lived to preach his funeral sermon, 
Mgr. de la Bouillerie, bishop of Carcassonne, spoke of his work in 
these words: ‘“‘ Now, every year, under the vaulted roof of the 
metropolitan church of Paris, thousands of men come on Easter- 
day, and kneel at the holy table. Ask them who made them 
Christians. Many will tell you that the first spark that enkindled 
their faith was the fire that fell from this man.” And Lacordaire 
himself, on leaving for Rome in 1836, that is, after his second 
series"of Conferences, said: ‘‘I was grieved at having to leave all 
these young men, many of whom have shown me such confidence 
and attachment. I regretted this rising flock.* And, later on, he 





* Letter to Madame Swetchine, 2nd May, 1836. 
2c2 
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wrote thus: ‘ Hitherto my life had passed in study and in 
controversy ; by the Conferences I entered into the apostleship. . . . 
It was at Notre Dame, at the foot of my pulpit, that I saw the 
rise of that attachment of which no natural quality can be the 
source, and which binds the convert to the apostle by ties whose 
sweetness is as much from God as their strength. Ido not know 
all those souls thus attached to mine by memories of conversion or 
confirmation. I am still receiving every day proofs that it is so, 
proofs so lively as to astonish me.”* It would be too long to 
examine and seck for the fruits of each of his stations in detail ; 
but a few examples may be given, chiefly from those in the pro- 
vinces. Metz, where he preached in the Lent of 1838, was a 
military town, where there were soldiers with their free lives, a large 
number of Protestants, and a considerable party of rationalists and 
extreme republicans. We are told ¢ that it is difficult, almost 
impossible, to conceive the degree to which Catholics in the pro- 
vinces were “ enveloped and, as it were, buried” in the fall of 
Charles X.; how utterly they were treated as conqucred and 
suspected wretches ; into what a state of individualism, of isola- 
tion, they had fallen. At Metz, the crowds that rushed to hear 
Lacordaire were what we are accustomed to when he preached. 
This single fact is of itself a success. Catholics were once more 
equals and citizens. Morcover, numerous conversions followed ; the 
principal was that of General de Marguerie, but it appears certain that 
there were other notable oncs. But the great work of Lacordaire 
at Metz (and considering the state of things to which allusion has 
been made, it certainly was a great work) was to found a Conference 
of 8. Vincent de Paul. The influence over public opinion which 
this implies need not be insisted upon. 

The conversions which he made at Strasbourg, at the Lenten 
station of 1846, are the subject of his surprise and gratitude. 
‘“‘ Nowhere,” he said, “have I met with greater sympathy, with 
warmer hearts, with a greater number of kind people— and 
nowhere have I reaped greater apostolic fruit.”t At Bordeaux, in 
the winter of 1841-42, he roused the whole city to an enthusiasm 
which made his Conferences the single topic of the season. He 
no sooner left the pulpit than he was engaged in private inter- 
views. He reconciled many Protestants with the Church. During 
the Holy Week, the law of abstinence was observed even in the 
great hotels. And Cardinal Donnet, twenty years afterwards 
(12th July, 1862), wrote thus: ‘‘The effects produced by this 
preaching were immense and Jasting. Yublic opinion in Bor- 
deaux changed from that moment. The churches are more 





* Notice. + Foisset, i. 423. 
t Letter to Madame de la Tour du Pui, 15th May, 1846. Quoted by 
Foisset, ii, 112, 
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frequented ; the Easter duties are generally fulfilled.” Finally, it 
will be interesting to many to know that M. Auguste Nicolas is 
a native of Bordeaux, and that the Etudes philosophiques sur le 
Christianisme, a work which has run through nineteen editions 
and wrought numberless conversions, was partly the fruit of 
Lacordaire’s encouragements, was introduced to the world by a 
notice from his pen, and owed much of its success to the “religious 
emotion ” which his words had spread abroad in the ancient city. 
It has often been said that Lacordaire converted no one. This is 
far from being true. But the assertion, as implying any discredit 
to the orator, is quite beside the mark. Lacordaire, as a Confé- 
rencier, did not aim directly at conversions. As we have seen, 
he had a far more fundamental work to accomplish. He had to 
make conversions possible. He undertook to attract the attention 
and respect of a people who had turned their backs in contempt 
upon the Catholic Church. ‘lo prepare souls for the faith, is the 
object he proposed to himself. ‘I'he faith had been weakened in 
France by sixty years of pestilent literature ; it was now trying to 
revive ; it needed the shake of a friendly voice.* He was what he 
somewhere calls Chateaubriand, “Je premier hérault du bon Dieu” 
to France. As P. Chocarne very well says, it may be admitted, 
if it be insisted upon, that he never converted any one; it is 
enough for us that he converted public opinion. 

That there must have been something really extraordinary about 
discourses that produced such effects, that raised such enthusiasm, 
that wrought such blessed changes, and also that provoked so much 
opposition and irritation, need not be insisted upon. It is more 
difficult to say in what precise thing they so far excelled as to - 
seize so thoroughly the attention of the world. His audiences 
were such as no French preacher had had before. But what made 
his audiences, and what held them at the foot of his pulpit for 
twenty years? Divine grace was visiting France in those days ; 
that cannot be doubted: but we are here rather speaking of the 
human instrument of grace. The subjects of which he spoke were 
most important and interesting ; but no one needs to be told that 
a subject alone never made a successful speaker. We are obliged 
to turn to the man himself, and to the power of genius incarnate,t 
so to speak, in his words. 

Lacordaire was an orator. Whatever superstition there may be 
among those who believe in adages, that orators are furmed and not 
made, he was a born orator. It is not merely that he used to 
try to preach from his very infancy ; though it is related that, in 
the little tuy-chapel that they had made him, he would make 





* Preface to the Conferences, 5. 
ft It is Wordsworth’s expression that “ style is the incarnation of thought.” 
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sermons to his nurse with such vehemence that they feared he 
would hurt himself, and that when only eight years old he used to 
read Bourdaloue with a window for a pulpit, imitating as well as 
he could the gestures and manners of preachers whom he had seen. 
His brilliant feats of improvisation at the meetings of a literary 
‘society at Dijon, when he was twenty-three years of age, are com- 
memorated in his Life.* But without knowing any of these details, 
and with scarcely any guide but his printed works, we could tell 
he was an orator by nature. The orator, as distinguished from the 
writer, must above all things aim at immediate effect. The con- 
ditions under which he makes his attempts at persuasion are clearly 
defined for him. He has a limited audience, his own gifts are of 
such or such a nature, but, above all, he has only the brief span of 
his hour of speech, and the contracted range and fleeting accents of 
his own living voice. He must, therefore, study effect in a way 
to which the writer, with permanent print, unlimited time, and an 
indefinite public, is by no means confined. If the orator fails here 
and now, he fails absolutely. Knowing this, it is his duty, even if 
it is also sometimes his temptation, to be striking as much as to be 
profound, and to provide for the effect of the truth as much as for 
the truth of the effect. In every page that Lacordaire has left we 
seem to see him in the tribune or the pulpit, speaking, so to say, 
to the eyes of men. He does not pretend to carry on long trains 
of reasoning ; his audience could not follow them. He does not 
attempt to reproduce Aristotle or 8. Thomas. When he does enter 
the region of metaphysics (which, notwithstanding sundry dis- 
claimers, he does pretty frequently), it is rather to seek views than 
‘ to prove conclusions ; it is rather to analyze ideas than to look for 
reasons. Perhaps there is nothing in which he innovated so much, 
at least in the French pulpit, as in his manner of reasoning by 
“views.” ‘The scholastic way was to take a question, choose a 
side, and heap up arguments to prove the conclusion. The way of 
the ponderous sermon-writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was radically the same, except that their proofs were 
often distorted by fantasy, bloated by impertinent matter, and 
nearly always overloaded with what, in sinall quantities, might 
have been tolerable. The great French preachers (perhaps S. 
Francis of Sales first set the example of short sermons at his epoch) 
cut down the huge growths of their predecessors, and made preach- 
ing an art. They preserved the method of the ‘ thesis,” but 
they added the graces of artistic imagery, and they showed the 
world what was meant by “style.” They unfortunately succeeded 
too weil. They created what must always be one of the drawbacks 
of excellent art, they created a ‘‘ groove ” for their successors. A 





* Foisset, i, 42 ; ii, 514, 
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groove is composed of the accidental and secondary attributes of a 
great school of art. Every educated reader has an acquaintance 
with French sermons. Every one knows numbers of them that are 
undeniably well-written, learned, just, and polished. But there is 
hardly any one who has not been repelled by a certain uniformity, a 
kindof regimental “set-up” that seems tostrangle the life out of them. 
It was a great change when Lacordaire dispensed with proposition 
and proof, and began to develop “views.” A view is a truth 
taken up in a novel light, and carefully placed before the mental 
eye of the hearer, with all the clearness and brilliancy that can be 
given by artistic analysis, development, and illustration. In 
Lacordaire, the “ view” by no means shuts out reasoning. On the 
contrary, there is no word which he uses more frequently than 
“demonstration.” But the reasoning is the hidden. thread on 
which the jewels are strung. Major and minor, antecedent and 
parallel are no longer like the straight-sawn beams that a carpente. 
brings to build his shed for humanity to shelter in, but fresh 
boughs with the leaves green and the fruit unplucked that an artist 
masses into bowers of beauty. An essential of a “ view ” is novelty. 
If a view is old or trite, it 1s not to be called a view, for it cannot 
impress the sense of the hearer. And Lacordaire was fortunate in 
novelty, and as bold as he was fortunate. We have already treated 
of the range of his subjects. Given the Catholic Church and 
Jesus Christ on the one hand, and the human soul, with its essen- 
tial needs and also with its especial aspect of them that had been 
developed in his own era in France; and given, lastly, a man 
with an eye that could discern,—it was a mere necessary consequence 
that his discourses should take the shape of a series of reason- 
pictures, of scenes, of perspectives, of startling rapprochements, 
such as the world had never before been called upon to consider. 
And as the whole structure is, so are its parts. Let us give one 
short example of a “ view,” from the fourth Conference of 1849, 
that on Prophecy ; it is a very subordinate one, but it is an example 


Did you ever notice that there are words dead and words living? Words 
that fall to the ground like a spent arrow, and other words that light upon 
the spirit like a devouring fire? These words, you did not suppose that the 
difference between them came from the degree in which the lungs had 
mechanically stirred the air. No! Their difference comes from the soul, 
which is the principle of the word. A dead word is a word that issues from 
a dead soul ; a living word is a word that comes from a living soul. When 
an orator, on a subject capable of eloquence, speaks to you without moving 
you ; when he leaves you with power over your resolutions, insensible to 
error or to truth—be sure of it, messieurs! it has not been a soul that spoke. 
For if a soul had spoken, it is not possible that your soul should have re- 
mained a stranger to it ; it is not possible that one soul should be the object 
of another’s inspiration and not feel the thrill within itself. 
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It will probably be said that if this is a specimen of Lacordaire, 
he is fond of exaggeration. Ina certain sense every orator must 
exaggerate. It would be truer to say that every orator must so far 
fall short of all that can be said on his subject as to bring out 
unduly the part that he can present. It is also true that, for the 
sake of immediate effect, the orator will often purposely keep out 
of sight minor details, and give only salient points. Examples of 
all this will be found in the Conferences. And it cannot be denied 
that the desire to make striking points has sometimes led Lacordaire 
into fancifulness, and that exaggeration is sometimes carried as far 
as paradox. But, for all that, the man who cannot exaggerate 
truly, and group the petty and the manifold, without denying them, 
into the one and the lofty, will never be a great orator. Should 
any one be ambitious to learn how this may be done, he must 
_ himself with discretion and study the Conferences of Notre 

ame. 

One of the great sources of oratorical effect is History. Lacor- 
daire somewhere gives thanks to God that Christianity had lasted 
for eighteen centuries before his time came to speak of it. His 
treatment of history is as ‘“ phenomenal ”’ as his use of argument. 
Details are not to his purpose. Grand scenes, striking contrasts, 
the rise and fall of empires, the changes wrought by the right hand 
of God—these are what he finds in history. Some of his critics 
insist that he had never studied history, especially the history of 
the middle ages. This is no doubt true. And it is also true that 
the history of the middle ages had not been studied by anyone else 
in that day. But a minute study of history would have been of 
little use in the pulpit of Notre Dame. He had the great names 
and the great events of the world to illustrate and enforce his moral 
with, and he wanted no more. He could allude, as he did so often, 
to Moses, to Mahomet, to Luther; to Islamism, to Buddhism, to 
Protestantism. He could call as his witnesses Hebrew prophets, 
Greek sages, and Roman poets ; he could recall names that were at 
the same time lessons, in Alexander, in Cesar, in Charlemagne, in 
S. Louis, and in the name of that hero, for whose misfortunes and 
Christian death he had a mournful regard that his glory and his 
success would never have begotten. ‘he grand virtues of the old 
Romans, the terrors of the barbarians, righteous scourges of God, 
the young life of new peoples, the despicable decay and vileness of 
the thing that he hated most in all history, the Bas Zmpire, allin 
turn came under his hand for the instruction and warning of his 
own France. 

The style of Lacordaire, properly so called,—that is to say, the 
expressed ideas in detail of which his Conferences are made up,— 
will at once be recognised to indicate the remarkable possession of 
that sovercign gift which every genius must have under penalty of 
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remaining sterile and unable to create—the gift of imagination. As 
Aristotle long ago remarked, the power of “translating,” or of 
expressing things by images, implies the power of seeing likenesses, 
and is not only the most important of the means of giving dignity 
to language, but is the sign of the highest mental ability. It is not 
too much to say that all the grace and beauty of style is derived 
from metaphor ; not necessarily from long or elaborate similes ; but 
from that continued play of analogy and that unflagging “ transla- 
tion” of abstract notions into beautiful concrete shapes, so well 
suited to the apprehension of natures made up, like man’s, of spirit 
and matter. ‘he Conferences of Lacordaire are treasures of effective 
tropes. ‘I'hey contain all kinds. There is the word which at first 
sight seems a synonym, yet which conveys a slight nuance that 
gives colour to the original conception. There are names so 
felicitously chosen, carrying with them light and giving life to the 
inanimate conceits for which they stand. Again, there are the 
more strongly coloured epithets, sometimes single words, sometimes 
extending to a phrase, that let in sunshine and fragrance, as when 
a window is opened on a summer morning. Lastly, there are 
the formed comparisons, or the completed figures, that stand out 
from the pages like etchings by a master-hand—rolling paragraphs 
of sonorous words, in which, as the ear takes in the phrase, the eye 
sees successive outlines rise and colours deepen, till the orator’s 
ideal is before the very sense, and the sense of the hearer thrills 
with the experience of beauty, whilst his intellect rejoices in the 
clearness of the truth. 

But the style of Lacordaire is far from being effeminately 
beautiful, or from presenting the studied grace and cadence of an 
Isocrates. His power is more conspicuous than his attractiveness. 
For the sake of power he does not scruple to sacrifice perfect art ; 
and in the determination to be forcible, he cares little for polish of 
style. What is the secret of his force? ‘I'he ancient writers on 
style, after exhausting their rules and devices for metaphor and 
antithesis, talk of a third quality, which they call “energy.” 
What is the exact analysis of energy? Energy is precisely what 
most strikes the reader in all that Lacordaire has left. It is not 
exactly swiftness ; yet swiftness and dash of language are a part of 
it. It is not exactly weight ; yct there is a momentum there, and 
a force of impact, that nothing but weight can give. At one time 
it seems to be the force of imagery. At another, it is the earnest- 
ness that breathes in every phrase. ‘I'hen it appears to resolve itself 
into his wonderful gift of suiting the word to the occasion. And 
then again we think it must be the conversational turn of his 
language, the lively flow of interrogation, the flash of striking 
antithesis. The truth seems to be that force in oratory, as in other 
things, is the result of two factors, the weapon and the arm that 
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wields it. The orator’s weapon is the truth that he utters, consi- 
dered relatively to the souls that are to receive it. His arm 
is himself and his personal qualifications, chiefly manifested at the 
time of speaking. His weapon is the train of ideas that he invents 
—for every man has to make his own ideas, and by no means finds 
them ready made ; his arm is the soul or conviction that he throws 
into them. Of Lacordaire’s ideas, their sources and their especial 
character, we have already spoken. His arm, that force of soul 
that he inspized them with, a force of which he says such great 
things himself, was chiefly, and so far as it can be distinguished 
from the expressed ideas themselves, their actual delivery to his 
audience. In delivery there are two forces: first, the manifestation 
of the moral character of the speaker ; secondly, the impression 
produced by his physical gifts, such as voice, look, gesture, and the 
rest. His moral character, with all its devotedness, thoroughness, 
love of the beautiful and love of souls, shines transparently in the 
greater part of everything he spoke. ‘To give the reader an idea of 
his personal presence in the pulpit, we can only endeavour to 
translate the vivid description given by M. Delpech,* and so 
conclude. 


In the perspective of the pulpit, what struck the spectator most was the 
orator’s commanding appearance. In the distance his delicate features 
showed only their grander lines, accentuated and severe. The lightning 
of his look, too piercing under other circumstances, was there subdued 
and moderated. Under the folds of his mantle, the thin figure seemed 
to acquire robustness and strength. He seemed taller than nature. At 
first sight one experienced the surprise and attraction combined that are 
often felt at the sight of a strange and strong nature. This impression was 
increased by gesture, voice, elocution, and, generally, by his whole attitude. 

His gesture was at once instinct and reflection. Calm at first, slow, self- 
restrained, impressive, he grew with the subject. Suddenly, the arms 
opened in across, or perhaps described a vast curve. Emotion, deep and 
heartfelt, had inspired the gesture, and sustained and explained it. His 
action had a moral value. Soul and body acted in concert. In moments of 
pathos the hands moved in rapid and uncertain agitation, and seemed to 
scatter on the hearers the flame of a torch; and the hand seemed then 
to radiate a light that crossed the lightning of the eye and traced around 
the head what might have been the aureola of a prophet. 

Lacordaire’s voice had not those soft and delicate tones that fill a small 
space with their charm and effect, but are lost in a large one. Clear, incisive, 
susceptible of force and of passion, his voice grew gradually more fervent— 
deepened into emotion—rose in power, agitating and carrying on the hearer— 
and in moments of grief thrilled in vibrations that were as piercing as a sob 
orasigh. It was not naturally a pleasing voice, but that was soon forgotten 





* Quoted in Foisset, ii. 528, 
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in the power and truth of the elocution. At first there was some degree of 
hesitation, but the stream flowed freely as emotion rose, and rushed on 
faster and faster ; then, as the torrent seemed to culminate, it would some- 
times suddenly subside and be lost, as though it had disappeared in an abyss. 
The articulation of the last words was then so agitated and so rapid that 
they could scarcely be caught. One might have said that the word, hardly 
able to keep up with the flight of the thought, had let itself be carried away 
and barely touched the lips in its passage. 

Such was his action, partly calculated, partly the effect of sudden inspira- 
tion, but always profoundly sincere. His movements were not always unpre- 
meditated and involuntary, but always natural. It was not an affair of 
learning by heart ; it was a soul ; and this soul, to use his own expression, 
would break like a tide through the walls of the flesh, and cast itself, reckless 
and desperate, into the soul of another. 





Art. V.— THE ASSUMPTION OF TIIE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY, AN APOSTOLICAL TRADITION. 


De Corporea Deivare Assumptione in Calum, an Dogmatico Decreto definirt 
possit, Disquisitio Historico-Critico-Theologica Domini Avoisit VAcCARI 
Cassinensis in SS. Patriarchali Basilica S. Pauli de Urbe Parochi. 
Romie, ex Typis Salviucci., 1869, 

Theses Dogmaticw de Ecclesia ejusque Capite ct de Homine, neenon Theses 
Selecte de Historia Eeclesiastica, quas in Collegio S. Beunonis Prov. 
Angl. Societatis Jesu propugnandas assumpsit F. Sytvester Joseru 
Hunter, ejusdem Societatis, II, Kal. Aug, A. S. H. mpecenxix. 


The Pope and the Council. By Jaxvs. Second Edition. London : 
Rivingtons. 1870. 


N our short comment of January last on the chapter of 
“Janus” which treated of the Assumption of our Lady in 
connection with the Vatican Council, we expressed the hope of 
being able to return to the subject at greater length in April.* 
The pressing urgency of other matters obliged us to forego 
carrying out that intention both in April and July. Now, how- 
ever, that the great question of Pontifical infallibility has been 
happily settled, we are able to redeem our promise. 





* Dupuin Review, Jan, 1870, p. 246. 
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Our chief inducement to treat the subject is the desire of 
joining in the devout wish and hope, which many of the faith- 
ful have expressed, that the Holy Council, now sitting, may 
judge it fitting to crown the edifice of Mary’s glories by the 
dogmatic definition of her Assumption into Heaven. And 
here, at the very outset, we are met by an objection too im- 
portant to be passed by without some notice. ‘ When,” it is 
asked, “has a definition of faith been a luxury of devotion?” 
Has the Church ever precisely declared her faith except when 
forced to do so by noisy innovators asserting a place within her 
pale for their soul-destroying heresies? What have we done 
that we should be forced to carry burdens which our fathers 
could not bear? In answer to this objection it might be said 
that not very long ago a dogmatic decree was actually put forth 
on a point which had never occasioned shipwreck of souls by 
the sin of heresy, and which at the time of its definition was 
practically acquiesced in by all, and speculatively doubted by 
very few. No heresy called for the settlement of the question 
of the Immaculate Conception; no violent commotion of 
spirits within the Church demanded an immediate: solution. 
On the contrary, when such a commotiqn existed, no final step 
was taken; those who pressed for a decision were put off and 
even silenced. It was when all discussion, within and without 
the Church, seemed to be over, that the Holy See took up the 
question and defined it once and for ever. Or, again, to take 
an example from the primitive Church, it might be said that the 
Apostles’ Creed was formulated without any external pressure. 
To this day, what heresy, or sect, or school, has made for itself 
a place in history by denying the article “TI believe in life ever- 
lasting”? But suppose there never had been a definition 
of faith which had not been, so to speak, wrung from tlic 
Church against her will—is that, per se, any reason why the 
same line of conduct should always be pursued? Is there any- 
thing in the nature of things to keep the Church ignorant of 
her faith until somebody shall have opened her eyes by denying 
it? Or, have heretics a prescriptive right to be satisfied, and 
are the faithful always to remain in ignorance, or doubt, or at 
best, opinion, as long as they remain faithful? But in real 
truth the fact is this: when a more precise definition of doc- 
trine comes upon the mind with a jar, as a restriction of 
liberty, to be borne with indeed, but not loved; as a novelty, 
hitherto rejected, to be acquiesced in as a pis aller ; as a some- 
thing, in short, which enforces a change of mental attitude ; 
then it is easily understood why the multiplication of definitions 
of faith should be deprecated. But when new definitions are 
regarded as accessions to our knowledge of divine things, 
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as firmly-fixed stepping-stoues by which we mount to a more 
extended view of the kingdom of heaven, then are they to be 
hailed with delight, and received as precious foretastes of the 
heavenly vision, when we shall see Almighty God as He is, and 
“know Him even as we are known.” “ L’appétit vient en 
mangeent,”’ wrote “ Janus” with a sneer. And why not, we 
may reply, provided the fare be good? Doubtless there is a 
sense in which the faith of Christ is a yoke to the intellect, just 
as the law of Christ is a check upon the will. It would be just 
as reasonable to desire the boundaries between good and evil 
to be left undefined, as those which separate truth and error. 
To assert the right and advantage of being allowed to think 
wrong is no more rational than to assert the right and advan- 
tage of being allowed to do wrong. Even if, therefore, a decree 
on the Assumption were no more than a “ luxury of devotion,” 
we should make no apology for expressing a craving for such 
delicacies. But, of course, it is nothing of the kind, as will be 
seen in the sequel of this article. 

The work, ‘‘De Corporea Deiparz Assumptione,” is the 
most considerable written on the subject in anticipation of the 
Council. It is full and well-ordered, but the author’s critical 
and logical faculty seems to us hardly on a par with the extent 
of his reading. The S. Beuno’s “Theses” have already been 
noticed in our pages.* Those on the Assumption are so appo- 
site to our present purpose that we cannot fail to gratify our 
readers by printing them below in extenso.f They express 





* Dusuin Review, Oct., 1869, p. 482. 

+ De Gloriosa Beatz Mari Virginis in Coelos Assumptione. 

Thesis XCIII. Quum juxta Apostolicam doctrinam, Rom. v. 12; 1 Cor. 
xv. 24-26, 54-57 ; Heb. iv. 14-15, aliisque locis expositam, triplici victoria 
de peccato, et de peccati fructibus, concupiscentia et morte, quasi ex par- 
tibus integrantibus constituatur ille triumphus quem de Satana antiquo 
serpente, Christus retulit : et quum in Protevangelio Gen. iii. 15, Beata 
Virgo exhibeatur singulariter associata in hoc triumpho Filiisui : non dubi- 
tamus quin in eodem oraculo, eadem Beata Virgo presignificetur eadem 
triplici victoria insigniter illustris : atque adeo, sicut de peccato per Immacu- 
latam Conceptionem et de concupiscentia per Virginalem Maternitatem, ita et 
de inimica morte singularem triumphum relatura per acceleratam ad simili- 
tudinem Filii sui Resurrectionem. Id quod ex speciali unitate carnis, 
Christum inter Ejusque Matrem, novam accipit illustrationem. 

_ XCIV. De hac Immaculate Virginis Resurrectione et in Coelos Assump- 
tione, antiqua est utriusque Ecclesiz recepta traditio; in quam servandam, rei 
manifesta cohzrentia cum aliis Beate Virginis prerogativis, carentia reliquiarum 
et sepulchrum corpore Virgineo vacuum conspirabant. Quod si in Ecclesia 
Occidentali aliquando hesitatio quedam exstiterit, occasione, ut videtur, 
Decreti Gelasiani de libris apocryphis, ea tamen non obstante, antiqua 
sententia talem nacta est a pluribus seculis consensum, ut a Theologis com- 
muniter habeatur pro certa ; pro definibili; de qua dubitare Catholico nefas 
sit ; immo non desunt graves auctores qui eam ut jam de fide habeant. 
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with true scholastic accuracy our own thoughts on the matter, 
and with greater completeness of outline than we shall be able 
to develop within the limits of this paper. The question of the 
Assumption is introduced into Mr. Marriott’s book, @ propos of 
the mosaic representing the Adoration of the Magi, presented to 
the Basilica of S. Mary Major by Pope Xystus III., about the 
year 433, and of the lately discovered fresco of the Assumption 
in the subterranean Basilica of S. Clement at Rome. This 
author has considered the subject of so much controversial 
importance as to depart from the scope of his work (which is 
an inquiry into the monuments of Christian art bearing on the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin and the supremacy of the Pope, 
followed by a disquisition on the Autun Inscription), by adding 
an appendix of some length on the literary evidence of the 
Assumption. Mr. Marriott being an Anglican divine, it will 
easily be understood that his appreciation of the value of that 
evidence does not harmonize with ours, And as he is also an 
Anglican who thinks that Catholics pay divine honour (p. 40) 
to the mother of God, and offer “ idolatrous worship” to a 
creature, “in derogation of that due to the three persons of the 
Blessed Trinity” (p. 43), no reader of ours will suspect him 
of throwing a new light upon any theological subject, or of 
raising difficulties likely to cause trouble to an adversary. The 
appendix will be sufficiently refuted in the course of this article, 
without further reference to this new “ no-popery ” champion. 
A competent pen has already given an account of the anti- 
quarian value of the book in the pages of an able weekly con- 
temporary. Besides the “ Civilta Cattolica,’ several other 
periodicals in Italy, as Padre Vaccari informs us (p. 259, sqq.), 
have lately had articles advocating the certainty and definability 
of the doctrine. And, what is no less significant, the venerable 
Mgr. de Nimes, in his pastoral letter on the Council, clearly 
indicates his opinion, not only that the doctrine is definable, but 
that its truth is so clear as to require no preliminary discussion. 
And the Archbishop of Smyrna had already petitioned the 
Holy Father to add this flower to the wreath which he has 
already placed on the head of the Immaculate Mother of God. 
So that not only in Italy, but in Asia, in France, and at home, 





XCV. Exinde constat hoe privilegium, quod in systemate Mariano con- 
spicua pars est, et quod tantopere cum aliis doctrinis revelatis coheret, 
Apostolos, ipsumque Joannem, latere non potuisse, ac proinde ex Apostolica 
traditione Ecclesiz innotuisse. 

XOVI. Sententia igitur de Corporali Assumptione Beatz Virginis certa 
est, et proxime definibilis. Qu:e ejusdem Deipare Virginis gloria ut per 
solemnem definitionem in proximo Concilio novo splendore augeatur toto 
corde expetimus, ‘ 
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no insignificant voices have been heard anticipating a defini- 
tion: We shall scarcely be fairly charged with forwardness, 
therefore, if, in such company, we also express our sentiments 
on the subject, not as dictating to the Holy Council, which is 
no man’s province; nor as setting out a “ programme ” for the 
Fathers to follow, which is the province of the Sovereign Pontiff 
only, but simply and solely as “lifting up our testimony,” 
which is always the right, and sometimes the duty, of every 
faithful Christian. 

The scope of the present paper will be to inquire what is the 
exact object of the festival celebrated throughout the Church 
under the name of the Assumption, and with what certainty the 
fact of Our Lady’s Corporal Assumption is now held, and so to 
determine whether that doctrine is capable of being proposed 
to the faithful as a dogma by the present Council. We shall 
be able, however, to do little more than touch and comment 
upon some of the more salient points in the case. - Theological 
readers who may wish for further information will be easily able 
to consult Canisius, Trombelli, Benedict XIV., or any or all of 
the numerous writers referred to by Passaglia.* They will also 
find the results of the labours of these in the work of Padre 
Vaccari. 

In the first place it is desirable to determine the sense of the 
terms—definable and Assumption. Definability is divided by 
theologians into remote and proximate.t A truth is said to 
be remotely definable if it is really, however implicitly, con- 
tained in the Deposit. The same truth becomes proximately 
definable only in so far as the Church’s authentic magisterium 
accepts and sanctions the scientific development. When the 
mind of the Church is so clearly expressed as to exclude reason- 
able doubt of her belief, the truth may be said to be proximately 
definable intrinsically ; and when circumstances independent of 
the truth or falsehood of the doctrine are such that more good 
than harm, in the judgment of the Ecclesia docens, will result 
from a dogmatic definition, the truth may be said to be proxi- 
mately definable extrinsically. When a truth is both extrinsi- 
cally and intrinsically proximately definable, its definition is 
said to be opportune. 





* De Immaculato Deipare semper Virginis Conceptu Caroli Passaglia 
Sac. e Soc. Jesu Commentarius. 

t We are referring exclusively to definitions of faith. 

} From the above simple explanations the reader may perceive, en passant, 
how large a part ignoratio elenchi occupied in a recent controversy. The 
opportuneness of defining Papal Infallibility was the question at issue. 
pr Ag of the arguments used were directed against the truth of the 

octrine. 
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By the term Assumption, in the present question, we, in the 
first place, express our belief that the Blessed Virgin Mary has 
really departed this life, and is no longer on the earth. Secondly, 
it denotes her entrance into glory as the reward of a virtuous 
life—in short, her glorification. In this respect the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady is the same in kind as the canonization of any 
other saint. But, thirdly, by the word Assumption, as applied 
to the Blessed Virgin, is meant that the Mother of God was, by 
a special favour, exempted from that general law by which the 
bodies of all the children of Adam, after death, fall into corrup- 
tion, and are not again united to the souls to which they 
belong until the general resurrection, which is to take place at 
the end of the world. Thus the term expresses at once the 
death, glorification, and anticipated resurrection of the Blessed 
Virgin. The word is now restricted to denote the triumph of 
our Blessed Lady. But formerly, and to some extent indis- 
criminately, it was applied to the departure of any saint; while 
the terms—decease, departure, sleep, &c.-—were equally used of 
the Blessed Virgin.* All these various terms express the same 
idea, though under two different aspects. Some refer directly 
to the terminus a quo, others directly to the terminus ad quem. 
Nevertheless, the word assumption is peculiarly appropriate as 
applied to the Blessed Virgin. On the one hand it insinuates 
the distinction between the glorification of Mary’s body effected 
by a power not her own, and that of Christ’s effected by His 
own power; while, on the other, it denotes that this anticipated 
resurrection is a privilege peculiar to the Mother of God. 

I. Does then the Catholic Church, at the present day, 
profess belief in the assumption of the Blessed Virgin in the 
sense just explained? Undoubtedly. It ought not to be 
necessary to prove the assertion except by general reference to 





* 1, Agendum deinceps est (says Jean Beleth, a Parisian doctor of the 
12th century) de Assumptione Beate Mari ; imprimis tamen scire oportet, 
quod Sanctorum transitus appellatur multis modis: dicitur enim exodus, 
transitus, obitus, natale, nativitas, natalitium, dormitio, depositio [he might 
have added pausatio, somnus, quies, migratio, translatio, metastasis, ] quem- 
admodum et Joannis Evangelistee passio et assumptio ; sed hoc nomen quasi 

er antonomasiam solummodo de Beata Maria dicitur. Verum beatam 
«Pg quod ad animam ejus attinet, assumptam fuisse certo novimus: an 
vero corpus illius postea etiam assumptum fuerit incertum est, pie tamen 
credimus ipsam integre fuisse assumptam ; sed prius anima, deinde corpore.—- 
In Explic. Div. Offic. cap. xii., apud Launoy, De Controversia super ex- 
scribendo Parisiensis Ecclesie Martyrologio exorta Judicium. Ed. 2da. 
Parisiis, 1671, pp. 26-27. 

The learned reader will have observed that, although we are indebted to 
Launoy for this passage, we have not used it for the same purpose as that 
learned but unfair controversialist. 
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the Liturgy and Divine Office. Since one or two contemporary 
writers, however, have spoken incautiously on the point, it is 
necessary, before going further, to show that the statement is 
above exception.* We should be truly setting up a statue of 
brass with feet of clay, if we were to labour to show that the 
Church of the past believed in the Assumption, leaving it open 
to an objector to reply that the notion is not entertained even 
by the Church of the present. And where shall we look for 
the mind of the Church if not to the Liturgy, which is the 
common expression of the common belief; and to the Church’s 
living voice, which is the primary and proximate rule of faith 
to all? + 

First then, in the Roman Missal there is a proper mass for 
the “ Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin.”’ There is 
no other festival throughout the year with a like title. The 
Ascension of our Lord is the nearest equivalent, and the 
similarity of name should not be passed over when we are 
inquiring what is the object of the festival of the Assumption. 
More especially is the coincidence striking when taken in 
connection with the evident parallelism between the feasts of 
our Lord and of our Lady in the ecclesiastical year. To the 
Annunciation corresponds the Immaculate Conception; to 
Christmas the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin; to Good 
Friday the feast of the Seven Dolours; to the Ascension the 
Assumption. And if the Ascension of the king is corporal, 
why not also the Assumption of the queen? No one will 
suppose this reasoning apodictic, but it will gather strength as 
we proceed. 

Secondly, in the Mass the fact of the Assumption is both 





* Tn the Article Assomption, in Goschler’s Dictionnaire Encyclopédique 
de la Théologie Catholique, translated from the German, G. C. Mayer writes :— 
“ Les formules employées ou autorisées par l’Eglise ne disent nulle part que 
la trés-sainte Mére de Dieu est unie & son corps.” The sentence is literally 
true, but only because the Church is more careful in her use of language 
than this writer shows himself to be. The Church does not speak of the 
mother of God being united to her body, but of her body beivg united to 
Her, which comes to the same thing in facto esse, but is by no means the 
same in fier. 

+ On the authority of the Juge Magisterium, and of the Liturgy as 
loci: theologici, see Perrone, Prel. Theol., tom. ii. part ii. ; Tract. de Loc. 
Theol., part ii. sect. ii. cap. ii. 1-4, ed. Rome, 1842. 

And on the Liturgy in particular; hear the strong language of Celestine I. 
Epist. 21 ad Epp. Gallia, cap. ii. (Denzinger Enchir., n. 95, ed. 4): Obsecra- 
tionwm quoque sacerdotalium sacramenta respiciamus, que ab Apostolis 
tradita in toto mundo atque in omni Ecclesia Catholica uniformiter cele- 
brantur, ut legem credendi statuat lex supplicandi. 

Of course the Pope is speaking of the logical, not of the ontological order. 
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asserted and repeatedly referred to; and in the Secret Prayer 
a form of expression is used which is a solecism unless under- 
stood as an implied affirmation of the corporal Assumption.* 





* It will not be superfluous to transcribe in order, some passages from the 
Missal and Breviary. The passage from the Dictionnaire de la Théologie on 
page 399 absolves us from any need of apologizing for the length of our 
citations on this head. The impatient reader may confine himself to the 
text. He may also extend this remark to the entire article, on condition of 
trusting our candour and intelligence. 

On the feast of Assumption and throughout the octave, all the clergy who 
follow the Roman rite read as follows :— 

A.—In the Misse!. 

“Gaudeamus omnes in Domino diem festum celebrantes sub honore beatz 
Marie Virginis ; de cujus Asswmptione gaudent Angeli et collaudant Filium 
Dei.”—Introit. 

“ Assumpta est Maria in celum, gaudet exercitus Angelorum.”—Gra- 
dual and Offertory ; see also the Preface to the same effect. 

“Subveniat, Domine, plebi tue Dei genetricis oratio: quam etst pro 
conditione carnis migrasse cognoscimus, in celesti gloria apud Te pro nobis 
intercedere sentiamus.”—Secret Prayer. Compare Secret for the Vigil, and 
the Post-Communion of the feast. Missale Romanum in Vigilia et Festo 
Assumptionis B. M. V. 

B. in the Breviary. 

“Exaltata est sancta Dei genetrix super choros Angelorum ad ccelestia 
regna.”— Vers. and Resp. in First Vespers, and passim. 

“Venite adoremus regem regum cujus hodie ad ethereum Virgo Mater 
assumpta est coelum.”—Invitatory and passim. 

“Que est ista que ascendit sicut aurora consurgens.......”—Antiph. at 
Benedictus. 

In the lessons we read as follows from the second Sermon of 8. John of 
Damascus. Of course we shall quote from the translation in the Breviary. 
“ Hodie sacra et animate Arca Dei viventis, que suum in utero concepit 
Creatorem, requiescit in templo Domini, quod nullis est extructa manibus... 
Hodie Eden Novi Adam paradisum suscipit animatum, in quo soluta est 
condemnatio......... ”—Lesson 4. 

“Hodie Virgo Immaculata, que nullis terrenis inquinata est affectibus, 
sed ccelestibus educata cogitationibus, non in terram reversa est, sed cum 
esset animatum celum, in ccelestibus tabernaculis collocatur. Ex qua 
enim omnibus vera vita manaret quomodo illa mortem gustaret ? Sed cedit 
legi latee ab eo quem genuit, et ut filia veteris Adam, veterem sententiam 
subiit (nam et ejus Filius, qui est vita ipsa, eam non recusavit): ut autem 
Dei viventis Mater, ad illum ipsum digne assumitur.”—Lesson 5. 

On the fifth day within the octave, the lessons of the second Nocturn are 
taken from 8. Bernard’s first Sermon on the Assumption. 

“Virgo hodie gloriosa celos ascendens supernorum gaudia civium copiosis 
sine dubio cumulavit augmentis.”—Lesson 4. 

“Sed et illud quis cogitare sufficiat quam gloriosa hodie mundi Regina 

processerit, et quanto devotionis affectu tota in ejus occursum ccelestium 
lohan prodierit multitudo, quibus ad thronum glorie canticis sit deducta 
quam placido vultu, quam serena facie, quam divinis amplextbus suscepta 
a Filio, et super omnem exaltata creaturam...”—Lesson 5. The sixth 
Lesson is to the same effect. 
‘ Breviariwm Romanum in Festo Assumptionis B. M. Virginis et per 
ctavam. 
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The Secret Prayer runs thus:—“O Lord, may the prayer of 
the Mother of God come to the aid of thy lowly people; for 
we are sensible that she is interceding for us in the heavenly 
glory with Thee, although we know full well that she has 
passed from hence in accordance with the law of flesh.” The 
clause, etsi pro conditione carnis migrare cognoscimus, imports 
nothing less than the integral Assumption of Mary. For, let 
us suppose that no more is intended than that the soul of the 
Blessed Virgin is in heaven—the prayer may then be thus 
paraphrased :—‘“ May Thy Mother’s prayers, O Lord, aid Thy 
people; for we feel that her soul is with Thee in heaven inter- 
ceding for us; although we are aware that, as human nature 
requires, she has passed through the way of death, and that 
her body is now in the tomb awaiting the general resurrection. 
That is, notwithstanding the fact of Our Lady’s death, which 
of itself would seem to imply that she is neither in heaven nor 
interceding for us, yet we do feel that, by a singular grace, she 
has overcome that obstacle to her own salvation and her power 
of interceding for mankind. Taken in connection with the 
truth, that through the gate of death lies the only road to 
eternal life, and that the intercession of saints, as such, begins 
only after death, this reading of the Liturgy is very curious. 
Let us compare with the above paraphrase the true meaning of 
the prayer :— Although, O Lord, we know of a truth that Thy 
Mother, as being a child of Adam, really passed through the 
way of death, yet we are not ignorant that she is now, body 
and soul together, in Thy company in heaven, and is there 
interceding for her children.” On the hypothesis that Our 
Blessed Lady’s soul only is spoken of in the prayer, the sense 
would require the substitution of guum, eo quod, quia, or some 
other word of a like causal meaning for e¢si. So the prayer 
would run:— Because, O Lord, we know that Thy Holy 
Mother is truly dead, hence we do not doubt that she is with 
Thee in heaven, and interceding for us. It may, perhaps, be 
finally urged that, at all events, the word sentimus (we are 
sensible) implies a doubt, or, at least, is not so strong as cogno- 
scimus (we well know). But even this refuge is denied to the 
objector. Whatever shades of difference there may be in the 
etymology of the words (and it will hardly be said that, judged 
by that standard, cognosco is stronger then sentio), or in esta- 
blished usage, certainly no one conversant with the Roman 
Missal will suspect any doubt or hesitation to be implied by the 
word sentio. Throughout, the word is there used in the sense 
of perfect knowledge which has penetrated deep down into the 
consciousness. We fear that some of our readers may be 


wearied by this somewhat long verbal disquisition. But when 
2n2 
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a book, with the circulation and reputation of the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique, roundly asserts that there is not a word in the 
Church formularies about the corporal Assumption, it becomes 
a necessity to look carefully into the matter. 

Before leaving the Missal we may venture on another remark, 
suggested by the Gospel read on the feast. Our reading has been 
too limited to enable us to dwell upon the causes which brought 
about the selection of the history of Martha and Mary for the 
Gospel of the Assumption. But it occurred to us, on reading it 
over, that the connection between it and the object of the festival 
is closer than is at first sight apparent. Martha and Mary were 
both friends of Jesus, and devoted to His service. The hearts 
of both were united to God; yet there was a difference between 
them: Martha was “busied about many things,” while Mary 
did nothing but sit close to Jesus. Nearness to Jesus was the 
‘one thing necessary.” Martha, though united to Him in 
heart and mind, was yet kept partially away by the cares of the 
household. Mary had “chosen the better part,” which was to 
be near Jesus, soul and body. And this better part was not to 
“be taken from her.” The parallel is obvious. If any one was 
ever wholly and entirely united to Jesus, in body and soul, in 
heart and mind, it was Mary His Mother. The perfect union 
was never to be dissolved, not even partially and in its less 
noble part, by the return of her body to the dust from whence 
it came. 

But it is by laying together the Missal and Breviary that we 
see how undeniably the Church announces her belief of this 
doctrine. In the Office, passages from Holy Scripture which, 
in their obvious sense, have reference to the glorification of a 
body rather than of a spirit, are accommodated, or even applied 
to the Blessed Virgin. 

The Lessons of the first Nocturn on the feast and throughout 
the Octave are taken from the Canticle of Canticles. If the 
Church intended to sing the glorification of Our Blessed Lady 
as to her soul only, the force of the antitheses between the 
lover and the beloved, the bridegroom and the bride, the 
brother and sister, the king and queen, would be greatly 
weakened, if not wholly lost. We are not wholly ignorant that 
these same expressions are applied to the communion of Jesus 
with the faithful soul, but neither are we ignorant that such 
use is by analogy and adaptation from the more literal mean- 
ing as applied to the Blessed Virgin. The Lessons of the 
second Nocturns remove all doubt as to the sense in which such 
passages are to be understood. In the sermons of S. John of 
Damascus and S. Bernard, and in those parts of them which 
are read in the Breviary, the corporal Assumption is categori- 
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cally asserted and insisted upon by various arguments. Mary 
is the “ living ark of the living God, which has its resting-place 
in the temple of the Lord.” She is the “living paradise ” 
taken up into heaven; in her the old “curse” of death “ is 
broken.” ‘The Immaculate Virgin, stained by no earthiy 
affection, did not return to earth,” but, because she was herself 
a “living heaven, has her place in the tents of heaven.” “ How 
could she taste death, from whom flowed life to all? She did 
however die, because she was a daughter of the old Adam, but 
she was fitly taken up to the living God because she was His 
Mother.” This is the language of the S. Thomas of the Greeks, 
taken from his second sermon, read on the feast. And in the 
Lessons of the second Nocturn for the fourth day within the 
Octave, the circumstances of Our Lady’s death and assumption 
are related “ from an ancient tradition ” embodied in the same 
sermon. The passages recited out of S. Bernard are only less 
explicit. 

Now we are not concerned to maintain the co-ordinate 
authority of the Office and Liturgy. But the Office is at 
least a certain and authentic exponent of the Liturgy ; neces- 
sarily therefore the latter is to be understood in the sense 
of the former. Thus, from a comparison of the Missal and 
Breviary, the conclusion, which was already certain, becomes 
evident. The word “ assumption,” as used of the Blessed Virgin, 
in the ecclesiastical language of the present day, always means 
the anticipated resurrection of the Mother of God, and her 
exaltation into heaven. Hence, when we are bidden in the 
mass to rejoice because Mary “ has been assumed into heaven,” 
her integral assumption is as surely expressed as if we read 
totidem verbis that her body was risen from the grave, and had 
been wafted on angels’ wings to the realms of eternal bliss. So 
much for the mind of the Latin Church, as portrayed in her 
chief liturgical books. We are dispensed from inquiring into 
the Greek liturgy as well by the fact that no one has been 
found hardy enough to deny that the doctrine is plainly taught 
therein, as because the teaching of the Greek liturgical monu- 
ments forms the subject of an appendix to the work we have 
placed first at the lead of this article.* 

Perhaps there is no more striking proof of the conclusion we 
are advocating than the fact that in the strange liturgical 





* This Appendix, which is a valuable analysis of authentic documents, 
ancient and modern, was written, not by the author of the “ Disquisitio,” 
but, at his request, by Joseph Cozza-Luzi, a monk of the Basilian monastery 
at Grotta-Ferrata, near Frascati. The dissertation has been since published 
in a separate form. 
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revolution which passed over France about the beginning of 
last century, the innovators refrained from “ improving” the 
doctrine of the Corporal Assumption off the face of the Liturgy. 
Notwithstanding the odour of Jansenism which hung about the 
whole so-called reform, it does not appear that any attack was 
made upon the pious belief.* 

As a complement to the argument drawn from the Liturgy, 
we may add, what will hardly be denied, that the Feast of the 
Assumption is now commonly understood by the faithful, edu- 
cated and uneducated, as the feast of the exaltation of Our 
Lady’s body into heaven. Nor will it be denied that the 
clergy, to a man, inculcate the pious opinion from the pulpit, 
and in the catechetical instruction of the people. We may 
conclude, therefore, this first part of our labour, with the firm 
conviction that at this moment the Church Universal, pastors 
and flock, entertains no doubt whatever of the resurrection to 
glory of the Ever Blessed Mother of God. 

But we must not take a step in advance of the point now 
reached, without noting that, strictly speaking, we have already 
accomplished the object of this paper. We have shown that the 
integral Assumption is the object of the festival as now cele- 
brated, and that the festival is universal. The mind of the 
Church is therefore manifest. Now, on dogmatic principles, no 
more is needed to authenticate and pronounce upon a tradition, 
than for the actual living Church of any age to interrogate her 
own consciousness on the subject. When she finds a belief held 
by all and everywhere, she knows, without further inquiry, that 
such belief is no mistake, but a genuine tradition. The pre- 
paration for the decree on the Immaculate Conception furnishes 
a case in point. In writing to the bishops with the view to the 
immediate promulgation of the dogma, Pius IX. invited them 
to let him know, among the rest, “ what was the piety and 
devotion of their flocks towards the conception of the Imma- 
culate Deipara:” and, in the Bull “ Ineffabilis,” among the 
criteria of a divine tradition is reckoned “the unparalleled 
agreement” (singularis conspiratio) “of the Catholic bishops 





* See Foinard, referred to by Guéranger, “Institutions Liturgiques,” | 
tome ii., pp. 277-8; and Grancolas, “ Commentaire du Bréviaire Romain,” 
tome i.— Projet dun Nouveau Bréviaire,” p. 347, where the Feast of the 
Assamption is allowed to rank in the second class, with that of Corpus 
Christi. See also the “‘ Missale” and “ Breviarium Rotomagense,” published 
in 1728, by authority of Archbishop Louis de la Verzne de Tressan, in which 
not only is the Assumption put in the same class of festivals as Easter and 
Christmas, but the old Gregorian Collect—* Veneranda ”—is retained, which 
is a prayer far more express than the one now in use in the “ Missale 
Romanum.” We shall have occasion to cite it further on, 
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and faithful.” All further investigation is purely scientific, 
and has no other force and place than to serve as a preparation 
for a formal definition.* Premising so much as the result of 
what has been thus far said, we may start at once on our 
inquiry into the mind of the Church in times past. 

II. Since, as Bossuet said, in Suarez we hear the Schola, let 
us take him as witness for the Neo-Scholastics. His date is 
1548-1617. He affirms that the exaltation to glory of our 
Lady’s body took place shortly after her death, and that this is 
the sentiment of the whole Church.+ The testimony, as distinct 
from the reasoning of Suarez, needs no confirmation. When 
he declares, without limitation, that the Church is unanimous 
in a certain belief, the reader may rest in as full assurance 
of the truth of the fact as if he had himself polled Christendom. 
The belief of the Catholic Church on this point was fully shared 
in at the same period by the schismatical Greek Churches. 
The Synod of Jerusalem, in 1672, under the Patriarch Dosi- 
theus, cites and makes its own the doctrine contained in Cyril 
Lucar’s Homily on the decease of the Mother of God. Cyril 
is as explicit and circumstantial as S. John of Damascus. It 
must be remembered that all the extracts made by the Synod 
from his writings are taken from his discourses before the 
clergy and people of Constantinople, and are brought forward 
for the sole purpose of showing that, in his public capacity, 
whatever may have been his private leanings towards Pro- 
testantism, Cyril conformed to the orthodox Church. His 
testimony, and therefore that of the Greek Churches of the 
time, may be summed up in these three propositions. The 
All-holy Virgin’s death arose not from sin, but solely from 
other causes purely physical. She is the “great sign in 
heaven,” spoken of in the Apocalypse. And she is called a 
great sign, because she went up into heaven, taking her body 
with her.t 





* Vide Greg. de Valentia de Fide, disp. i., q. 1 ; Punct. 7-9-12. 

+ “ Addendum est ultimo, B. Virginem paulo post mortem ad gloriam et 
immortalem vitam corporis et anime resurrexisse, atque in ccelum gloriosam 
ascendisse. Ita sentit universa Ecelesia.”—Suarez, de Myst. Vite Christi, 
disp. xxi, sect. 2, n. 4. 

ft The Synod made no less than six extracts from Cyril’s Homily ei¢ rijv 
koipnoty tic Oeordxov. We are reluctantly obliged to content ourselves with 
quoting one or two sentences. In the first extract we read— Mota tlvat 
Tourn Oro avaBaiver amd Tov dpdrov Kéopoy.” K.7.A. In the fourth— 
““H ravayia rap0éivog dod éxoysHOn, 1) airia Tig Kournoeworne, Sty Hrov &E 
adpapriac, pévov arb traicg drXate airiate Taig puotkaic.” kK. T.r- 
In the fifth— Ti rpaypa tivar éxeivo drod-va gpaiverar Oud peyaddov onpeiov 
tig roy oipavdy,... addrdov diy eivat rapa ) mavayia .... AéEyETAaL 
onpeiov Ev tw ovparvg@ OtaTi pé TO oHpa avi Pn eic roy obiparvdy.” 


(Coletti Cone, Coll., tom, xxi., pp. 674-5.) Notwithstanding Cyril’s (to our 
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From the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries we may take a 
stride backward to the thirteenth, and certainly if Suarez is 
entitled to be heard as spokesman for his age, no less a place 
can be given to S. Thomas Aquinas, theologorum facile princeps 
(1227-1274). His testimony to the corporal Assumption is as 
precise as that of Suarez, and is repeated in at least four 
different parts of his writings. ‘It is our Jelief (he says) that 
after death [the Blessed Virgin] was raised to life again and 
carried into heaven, according to the Psalm,—Arise, O Lord, 
into Thy rest, Thou and the Ark which Thou hast made holy.” * 

When we pass the era of the scholastics into the earlier 
middle age, the faith of Christendom in the doctrine of the 
Assumption is declared by the universality and solemnity of 
the festival. S. Nicholas I. (858) testifies that, in his time, the 
Roman Church had received from antiquity the custom of 
keeping the Assumption with fast and vigil; a custom which 
shows that feast to have been on a par with Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost.t' S. Leo 1V. (847) added the Octave, which 
had not been kept before his time at Rome,t as we learn from 
Anastasius, the Librarian. The festival is ordered to be kept 
as a feast of the first rank by provincial or national Councils 
in the Frankish Empire (813); in England (747); in the parts 





ideas) eccentric Greek, his meaning is sufficiently clear. Trombelli somehow 
fell into the unaccountable error of confounding the Cyril Lucar, here spoken 
of, with S. Cyril of Alexandria, who flourished in the first half of the fifth 
century. Padre Vaccari (pp. 110, 111), after quoting from Trombelli, makes 
a remark about doubtful authenticity, which shows indeed that he was alive 
to the incongruity of such language as we have quoted in the mouth of 
Cyril of Alexandria, but shows also that it does not seem to have occurred 
to him to read the acts of the Council. 

* We must be content with one extract. “ Tertia (maledictio) fuit com- 
munis viris et mulieribus, ut scilicet in pulverem reverterentur : et ab hac 
immunis fuit beata Virgo, quia cum corpore est assumpta in ccelum. Credimus 
enim quod post mortem resuscitata fuerit et portata in ccelum.—Ps. exxxi, 
Surge Domine in requiem tuam, tu et arca sanctificationis tuze.”—D. Thom. 
Opusc. IV. Exposit. Salut. Angel. Cf. Opuse. V. Zaposit. Symb. et Sum. 
Theol. III. q. 27, a. 1, in corp. et JIT. q. 83, a. 5 ad 8. 

+ “Quoniam licet omnibus orare et abstinere conveniat, jejuniorum tamen 
temporibus amplius abstinentiz inservire oportet, videlicet ut qui se sciverit 
illicita perpetrasse, secundum sacra decretalia in his etiam a licitis se quibus- 
dam abstineat, quadragesimali videlicet tempore, quod est ante Pascha, 
jejunio post Pentecosten, jejwnio aute solemnitatem Assumptionis S. Dei 
Genetricis et semper Virginis Domine Nostre Marte, necnon jejunio ante 
Natalis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi festivitatem : que jejunia Sancta Romana 
suscepit antiquitus et tenet Ecclesia.” (Coletti Cone. Coll., tom. ix., p. 1536.) 
Some of the Orientals kept fast not only on the vigil, but seem to have 
extended it over the preceding fortnight.—Cf. Baillet, ad diem 15 Aug. 

t “Octavum Assumptioris B. Genetricis diem, que minime Rome antea 
colebatur. . . . celebrari preecepit ” [Leo]—Anast. Biblioth. in Leonem IV. 
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of Germany evangelized by S. Boniface (circ. 745). The 
Synod of Maintz, in 813, was celebrated by command of 
Charlemagne, and had for its object to bring about uniformity 
of discipline with Rome. The thirty-sixth Canon regulates 
the solemn festivals to be celebrated throughout the year. 
The number is very select, being but fifteen in all. The 
Assumption is among them, and occupies the place which it 
now holds in the Calendar.* The object of the second Council 
of Cloveshoe (747) was the same as that of Maintz, and the 
thirteenth Canon orders that the calendar of the Roman 
Church be used throughout England.t So alsoin the Statutes 
of S. Boniface, for the regulation of his German churches, the 
Assumption appears as a holyday of obligation.t These autho- 
rities carry us back to the period when Charlemagne (742-814) 
was still an infant. And we know from their own testimony, 
that England, France, and Germany derived the feast from the 
Roman Church, in which the solemnity was already ancient in 
the time of Pope S. Sergius I. (687), who decreed that “ on the 
Annunciation, the Nativity of Our Lord, and the Repose of the 
ever Virgin Mary, the Litany should start from S. Hadrian’s, 
and be met by the faithful at S. Mary’s.”§ It is plain from 
the language of Anastasius that the feast of the Dormitio or 
Assumption was no new thing at that period, but a solemnity 
of the first order. It is also worth while to observe that the 
same author employs the terms dormitio and assumptio in- 
discriminately.|| Nor is the thread of positive evidence lost 
at this point. We learn from Nicephorus Callixtus, that the 
Emperor Maurice (582-602) ordered the repose (kotunotc) of 
the Deipara to be celebrated on the 15th of August. And 
Maurice did not institute the festival, but merely had it trans- 





* After decreeing that Easter, the Ascension, and Pentecost are to be 
solemnly celebrated, the Canon goes on :—“ In Natali Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli, diem unum [observari decrevimus], Nativitatem S. Joannis Baptistie, 
Assumptionem S. Maric, Dedicationem 8. Michaelis, Natalem 8. Remigii, 
S. Martini, 8. Andrez.”— Coleti Cone. Coll., tom. ix., p. 337. 

t+ “Tertio decimo definitur decreto, ut uno eodemque modo dominice 
dispensationis in carne sacrosancte festivitates, .... celebrentur, juxta 
exemplar videlicet quod scriptum de Romana habemus Ecclesia. Itemque ut 
per gyrum totius anni natalitia Sanctorum, uno eodem die, juxta martyro- 
ogium ejusdem Romane Ecclesie .... venerentur.—Ibid., tom. viii., p. 324. 

t In Statute 36 we read :—“ Adnuncient Presbyteri diebus Dominicis 
per annum sabbatizandum. Primo modo... . im Assumptione sancte 
Marie XVIII. Kal. Sept. diem unum.”—Jbid., tom. viii., p. 312. 

§ (Decrevit Sergius) “ut diebus Annunciationis, Domini Nativitatis, et 
Dormitionis S. Dei Genetricis, semperque Virginis Marie .... Litania 
exeat a S. Hadriano et ad S. Mariam populus occurrat.”——Anast. Biblioth. in 
Sergium Papam. 

|| see above, note on S. Leo IV. 
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ferred from January to August.* Here then is a continuous 
chain of evidence, from various quarters, running up into the 
sixth century, not stopping there, but ever pointing to a past 
which baffles investigation. The feast of the Assumption is as 
solemnly kept when we first meet it in history as it is at this 
day, and wears the same aspect of immemorial antiquity.t 

As the existence and rank of the festival are demonstrated by 
the testimonies hitherto produced, so its object is still more 
clearly shown by the Martyrologies, Menologies, Calendars, and 
Sacramentaries, in which we see the provisions of the Popes 
and Councils carried into execution.{ The most considerable 
Martyrologies and Calendars, except that of Ado (859?) and 
Usuard (876), of which more hereafter, describe this festival 
by the term Assumption; and some use expressions which can 
only be understood of corporal assumption. In the Menology 
of the Emperor Basil we read that when it pleased God to 
take (avaAauBavev) His Blessed Mother to Himself, He warned 
her of her removal (uerdoracrc) through an Angel. 

But we must hasten on to the Sacramentaries,which are at once 
the most authentic and the most explicit witnesses to Mary’s pri- 
vilege. The Mozarabic Missal, the Gallican, Gothic, and Grego- 
rian, perhaps also the Gelasian and even the Leonine, Sacrament- 
aries proclaim in various forms of speech, but in one and the same 
sense, the triumph of the Virgin Mother overdeath and corruption. 
In them all her passage is spoken of as a hidden thing, without 
parallel among men. She died indeed, but only for a time. 
Her virginal flesh was superior to the dissolution of the tomb. 
The bands of death were unable to hold in their embrace the 
immaculate flesh of her who was at once a Virgin and a Mother, 
nor any rock shut in that Mother whose child-bearing had been 





* The passage of Nicephorus is taken from lib. xvii. cap. 28. We 
borrow it from Benedict XIV. “Idem Imperator [Justinianus| tum primum 
Servatoris exceptionem toto orbe terrarum festo die honorari institutt, sicut 
Justinus de Sancta Christi Nativitate fecit; atque non ita longo post 
tempore, Mauritius Sacrosancte Det Genetricis Dormitionem quindecimo 
Augusti mensis die celebrari precepit.” (Nicephorus, apud Benedictum XIV. 
de Festis D. N. J. C. et B. M. V. de Festo Asswmpt.) The reader will have 
observed the distinction between the expressions instituit and celebrart 

wecepit, as also the mention of the day of the month in the second case. 
We believe that most, if not all, critics who receive the doctrine of the 
Assumption are agreed in seeing in these different turns of expression indica- 
tions that the feast of the Assumption does not date its institution, but only 
its translation, from the Emperor Maurice. 

+ On this part of the subject students will do well to consult Sollier on 
Usuard in the Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum, tom. vii., Juni. 

t This Menology was published at Urbino in 1727 by order of Benedict 
XIII. The learned are divided on the question whether it is to be ascribed 
to Basil the Macedonian (867), or to Basil the Younger (977). 
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painless.* This is the teaching of the Liturgical monuments 
of the whole Western Church. The documents themselves 
reach back to the sixth century, and very probably to the fifth. 
Their similarity refers them to a common origin, which was 
no other than the common faith of all; their completeness 
shows that when they were written that faith was no novelty. 
In the notes we quote at some length from the Gothic and 
Gallican Sacramentaries; room must be found in the text 
itself for the celebrated prayer Veneranda, from the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. The Mass for the festival is inscribed in some 
MSS., Assumpiio S. Marie, in others, Pausatio S. Marie. 
In some the prayer Veneranda is read on the vigil, and 
Famulorum (the modern prayer) on the feast. Padre Vaccari 
cites Cod. Reg. Suec. Vatic., n. 337, in which the prayer runs 
thus:t ‘“ May this day’s worshipful festival, O Lord, bear to us 
saving aid. On this day the holy Mother of God underwent 
a temporary death, yet could she not be kept down by the 
bands of death, because she bore Thy Son, our Lord, made 
flesh from her.” Here we have asserted, in express terms, the 
resurrection of our Lady before her body had had time to suffer 
dissolution, and the reason of that privilege, viz., the intimate 
union of her flesh with that of the Son of God. The secret 
prayer is the same as we have transcribed above from the 
modern Missal, and in which, we have seen, the same doctrine 
is taught. Muratori, indeed, considered the Veneranda a later 
addition to the Sacramentary. We should have been greatly 





* In the Sacramentarium Gallicanum, edited by Mabillon, which agrees 
with the Gothic, and is ascribed by that antiquarian to the beginning of the 
seventh century, in the Oratio of the “ Mass on the Assumption” we read as 
follows :—“ Generose diei Dominicze Genetricis inexplicabile sacramentum, 
tanto magis preconabile sacramentum, quantum inter homines adswmptione 
Virginis singulare, apud quam vita integritas obtinuit filium, et mors non 
invenit par exemplum; nec minus ingerens stuporem de transitu, quam 
exultationem ferens unico beata de partu.... beata Maria de partu 
clara, de merito felix preedicatur post transitum.” And in the Contestatio— 
“Vere dignum.... virgo Dei genetrix Maria de mundo migravit ad 
Christum [the Gothic adds—que nee de corruptione suscepit contagium, nec 
resolutionem pertulit in sepulchro: pollutione libera), germine gloriosa, 
adsumptione secura, paradisi dote prelata, damna.de coitu |the Gothic has 
the true reading—nesciens damna de coitu] . .. non subdita labori per 
partum, non dolori per tzansitum .... Recte ab ipso suscepta es in Ad- 
sumptione feliciter, quem pie suscepisti conceptura per fidem ; ut que terre 
non eras conscia, te non teneret rupis inclusa. Vere diversis infulis anima 
redimita, cui. . . . reddunt . . . . Christus amplexum, nubis veicolum, ad- 
sumptio paradisum.”—Mabillon, Mus. Ital., pp. 300, 301, edit. Paris, 1667. 

t Veneranda nobis, Domine, hujus diei festivitas opem conferat salu- 
tarem. In qua Sancta Dei Genetrix mortem subiit temporalem, nec tamen 
morlis nexibus deprimi potuit, quia Filiam tuum Dominum nostrum de se 
genult incarnatum, 
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surprised that the learned critic had so easily yielded up the 
prescriptive reading, in deference to Grimaldus, had we not 
known that he was author of a treatise against the Immacu- 
late Conception. Moreover, as we have already seen, the 
doctrine is also expressed in the Secret, about the age of which 
there is no controversy. Launoy further maintains that, even 
granting the authenticity of the prayer, it contains no argu- 
ment for the Assumption. He contends that the phrase, 
mortis nexibus, is to be understood of the death of sin, not of 
natural death. The interpretation is wild and desperate, and 
simply indefensible, whether on grounds of grammar, of logic, 
or of doctrine. Grammatically the same word—mors—cannot 
bear two different senses in the same construction and the same 
sentence, without notice of the change. Logically and doc- 
trinally it is absurd to say that the Divine Maternity was the 
cause of Our Lady’s preservation from mortal sin. Lastly it 
is evident, from simple inspection, that the Maternity is looked 
at in the prayer Veneranda, solely in its physical aspect, and 
not at all from a moral point of view. The penalty, from 
which the Blessed Virgin was free, is physical; the cause 
assigned for her preservation belongs to the same order. 

Again then, we are by another route arrived at the sixth 
century, and again meet with the same phenomenon as before. 
As the festival, so its real object, is plainly visible, always and 
everywhere as we look back through the ages, until once more 
at the same point, we seem to see it fade away from our sight 
and almost disappear, yet leave an undefinable consciousness of 
its presence, as also an impression of remoteness, which are 
genuine characteristics of an Apostolical tradition at a certain 
stage of development. 

The testimony of the Ecclesiastical Offices is reflected and 
expanded in the private writings of the time. The most copious 
and, after the public documents, the most authoritative in- 
struments of tradition from the sixth to the twelfth century, 
are the Homilies or Sermons preached to the faithful on Sun- 
days and festivals. Our limits forbid us to construct a catena 
of these testimonies. It would also be an unnecessary labour, 
for this part of our task has been often and fully performed. 
But we must not omit so much as is necessary to show the 
recurrence of the phenomenon which has already twice claimed 
our attention. Just as we lost sight of the festival in the 
decrees of Popes and Councils, at the sixth century, and of the 
doctrine which the festival commemorated, in the Sacramen- 
taries at the same period, so in the ecclesiastical writers, 
Western as well as Eastern, the doctrine shines out, affirmed 
by most, doubted by a few, denied by none, up to the same 
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epoch, when it sinks, as it were, almost out of view, yet leaves 
tokens of its presence, which are uncertain only while detached 
- from it and from each other. We have already heard S. 
Bernard (1153) and 8. John of Damascus (cire. 730). They 
are not more explicit than Peter of Blois (1200), than Glycas, 
than Hildebert of Tours (1134), Anselm of Canterbury (1109), 
in the twelfth century; than Peter Damiani (1072), Fulbert of 
Chartres (1028), in the eleventh; Hincmar of Rheims (circ. 
882), Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople (828), Theodore 
Studita (836), in the ninth ; Germanus of Constantinople (733), 
Andrew of Crete (circ. 730), in the eighth; Ildephonsus of 
Toledo (667), Modestus of Jerusalem (632), in the seventh ; 
Venantius Fortunatus (circ. 600), Gregory of Tours (595), in 
the sixth. One or two testimonies from different periods cannot 
be omitted. 


With the eyes of the mind (writes S. Peter Damiani) look upon the 
Son as he ascends, and on the Mother as she is assumed, and you shall see 
a something surpassing exhibited in the Ascension of the Son, and a some- 
thing glorious shown forth in the Assumption of the Virgin. For the 
Saviour went up into heaven by authority of His powerful might, as Lord 
and Creator, accompanied by the service of angels, not supported by their 
aid: Mary was taken wp into heaven, but by a decree of grace which raised 
her up, with the accompaniment and aid of angels. For grace, not nature, 
supported her beneath. Hence this day is named the Assumption, that the 
Ascension ; since power is different from mercy, and it is the Creator’s 
privilege alone to overpass the nature of things by His Own power.* 


On this beautiful passage we would only observe that the 
Saint is not to be understood as implying that the Blessed 
Virgin needed the angels’ support at her Assumption. Her 
body, as being glorious, had of course the gift of agility. The 
angels’ ministry symbolized the distinction between the 
Ascension and the Assumption. Christ ascended into heaven 
by His own inherent power, His Mother was raised up by a 
special grace of God. Theodore Studita shall speak for the 
ninth century and for the Greeks. In his sixth discourse on 





* Intuere mentalibus oculis Filium ascendentem, et matrem assumptam, 
et videbis aliquid excellentius in ascensione Filii exhiberi, et aliquid glori- 
osius in assumptione Virginis demonstrari. Ascendit enim Salvator in 
colum potestative virtutis imperio, sicut Dominus et Creator, angelorum 
comitatus obsequio, non auxilio fultus : assumpta est Maria in ccelum, sed 
gratiz sublevantis judicio, comitantibus et auxiliantibus angelis, quam 
sublevabat gratia non natura. Ideo dies hee Assumptio, illa Ascensio vocatur; 
cum aliud sit potentia, aliud misvricordia, solumque sit soli privilegium 
Creatori, naturam rerum propria potestate supergredi.—S. Pet. Dam. Serm. 
de Assumpt. Virg. 
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the Kofunore, after describing the Blessed Virgin as the true 
Mount Sion, in which it pleased God to dwell, he continues : 
“To-day then the earthly heaven, wrapped round with the 
robe of incorruption, is removed to an abode which is happier 
and lasting.”* The testimony of Ildephonsus is too important 
to be passed over. After descanting at length upon the glories 
of Mary and the greatness of the festival of her Assumption, he 
goes on :— 


And certainly we must not omit what many with pious zeal piously 
embrace, namely, that she [Mary] was on this day raised up in the body to 
the heavenly palace by her Son the Lord Jesus Christ. Although it is pious 
so to believe, yet should it not be rashly affirmed by us, lest we should seem 
to receive doubtful things as certain. For whether this be tme or no, it 
behoves us nevertheless to believe that she is reigning with her Son in 
heaven, and, after God, is confirming us in all truth, and guarding us by her 
merits and prayers.t 


We have quoted this passage because it is at once evidence of 
the “pious belief,’ and the first expression, as far as we can 
ascertain, of doubt by a known author. Vaccari thinks that 
by the word doubtful, Ildephonsus means undefined or, as we 
should say, free. Whatever may be thought of the Padre’s 
interpretation, which has the merit of showing a proper reve- 
rence for the holy Fathers, as well as of being ingenious, it is 
plain that the Primate of Spain could not have been ignorant 
that the corporal Assumption was taught in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, as in the prayer Veneranda, so also in the 
Secret. The truth is, as we shall see presently, Ildephonsus’s 
doubt arose from the Gelasian decree de Libris Apocryphis. 
It was not shared by a more ancient Father, Gregory of Tours, 
whose witness shall close the list. He is as clear and definite 
as if he were writing in the nineteenth century instead of in 
the sixth. ‘And lo! again the Lord stood by, and ordered 
the holy body to be taken up and carried to paradise: where, 
now united to the soul, and rejoicing in company with the 





* Snpepoy roryapovy 6 imiyac oipavicg rw Tij¢ apPapciag zeptBoraip 
Eioodpevoc, addarrerar ig duapoviy ry Bedriova re Kai paxpawdyva.—Orat, 
VI. in Deip. Dorm. Mai, Nov. Biblioth. PP., tom. v. part 3 (apud Pas- 
saglia de Immac. Cone., p. 982). ae 

t+ Nec sane illud omittere debemus quod multi pictatis studio ptentissime 
complectuntur, eam {| Mariam] hodierna die a Filio suo Domino Jesu Christo 
ad cceli corporaliter sublevatam palatium. Quod licet pium sit credere, a 
nobis temere non debet affirmari, ne videamur dubia pro certo recipere. 
Verum enim hoc sit, necne, nos tamen convenit credere cum Filio suo in 
ccelestibus eam regnare ; nosque post Deum in omni veritate confirmare, 
meritis et precibus premunire.—-S. Lldeph. Tolet. in Assumpt. Virg. Serm. VI. 
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elect, it enjoys the good things of eternity, which shall never 
come to an end.”* Once more then we have reached the sixth 
century, and again we find ourselves in presence of the doc- 
trine, as complete, as sharply defined, as widespread as at this 
moment. 

But here we shall be stopped by a difficulty which cannot be 
passed over in silence. How, it will be asked, is this conclu- 
sion reconcilable with S. Ildephonsus’s doubt, which was shared 
by several others; how with Charlemagne’s decision to leave 
the matter open for further inquiry; how with the treatise of 
Pseudo-Jerome ; above all, how with the martyrology of Ado 
and Usuard, which not only expresses doubts, but implies that 
the idea of the corporal Assumption is frivolous and apocryphal? 
The passage of S. Ildephonsus we have already seen. In the 
Capitulary, Charlemagne, after enumerating all the feasts of the 
vear, reserves the Assumption for further inquiry.t Pseudo; 
Jerome, in the ninth letter to Paula and Eustochium, writes : — 


About the Assumption... . I have taken care to write to you.... 
lest perhaps, if that apocryphal work on the passage of the Blessed Virgin 
should come into your hands, you should take things doubtful for certain. 
For many of the Latins, through love of piety, read and receive it too 
eagerly ; especially since nothing of these things can be discovered for 
certain, except that on this day [the Blessed Virgin] gloriously left her body. 
. . . » Many of ours doubt whether she was assumed together with her body, 
or whether she departed leaving her body behind. But how, or at what 
time, or by what persons her most holy body was thence taken, or where it 
was placed, or whether she arose again, is unknown ; although some wish to 
establish that she has been already raised to life again, and is clothed with 
a blessed immortality in the company of Christ in heaven. And very many 
affirm the same of Blessed John the Evangelist. .... We are, however, in 
doubt which of these things is considered the more true. 





* Et ecce iterum adstitit ei Dominus, conceptumque corpus sanctum deferri 
jussit in paradisum ; ubi nunc, assumpta anima, cum electis ejus exultans 
ternitatis bonis nullo occasuris fine perfruitur. (Greg. Turon. de lor. 
Conf. et Mart., lib. i. cap. 4.) We have taken asswmpta anima as an 
ablative absolute, and asswmpta as equivalent to resumpta. If we are wrong, 
the mistake concerns our scholarship, but does not affect the argument. 

+ He sunt festivitates in anno, que per omnia servari debent. . . . De 
Assumptione Sanctz Marie interrogandum relinquimus.~Capit., lib. i. 
cap. 164. 

_ = De Assumptione..... scribere vobis curavi . . . . ne forte si venerit 
in manus vestras illud apocryphum, de Transitu ejusdem Virginis, dubia pro 
certis recipiatis: quod multi Latinorum pietatis amore, studio legendi 
charius amplectuntur : presertim cum ex his nihil aliud experiri possit 
pro certo, nisi quod hodierno die gloriosa migravit a corpore.... . Multi 
nostrorum dubitant assumpta fuerit simul cum corpore, an abierit relicto 
corpore. Quomodo autem, vel quo tempore, aut a quibus personis sanc- 
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In the same place there is much more to the same effect. 

Usuard has still stronger expressions of doubt. On August 
15th he commemorates the ‘‘ repose of Holy Mary Mother of 
God. Although her most sacred body is not found on earth, 
yet holy mother Church so celebrates her venerable memory 
that she doubts not of her departure, following the law of flesh. 
But where that venerable temple of the Holy Spirit has been 
hidden by the divine will and counsel, the sobriety of the 
Church has elected to be piously ignorant of, rather than on 
that ground to hold and teach anything frivolous and apo- 
cryphal.” 

Now, on these passages, and all others like them, as, for 
instance, the well-known passage in ‘ Adamnanus de Locis 
Sanctis,” we make the following general observations :—(1) In 
none is the corporal Assumption denied. (2) All are evidently 
from the same fount. The identity of language, as of thought, 
in Usuard, Pseudo-Jerome, Adamnanus, and Ildephonsus, 
shows that these writers drew from the same source. (3) That 
source can have been no other than some treatise written 
against Pseudo-Melito. If the epistle to Paula and Eustochium 
was written in the sixth century, it is probably from it we are 
to date the origin of the doubt. Probably enough the writer 
took S. Jerome’s name on account of that Father’s influence on 
the decrees of Hormisdas and Gelasius de Libris recipiendis et 
non recipiendis. But if the letter is of a later date, we must, 
for the present at all events, remain in ignorance of the first 
author of the doubt. (4) The attack on Pseudo-Melito arose 
from the fact that the book, “de Transitu Mariz,” had been 
placed on the list of apocryphal writings by Pope Gelasius 
(494). (5) It is beyond question that no doubt of the fact 
of the Assumption was implied by the act of Gelasius. We 
have shown, ad abundantiam, that within a century of the 
period of the Gelasian decree the doctrine of the corporal 
Assumption was already professed openly and everywhere, and 





tissimum corpus ejus inde ablatum fuerit, vel ubi transpositum : utrumne 
resurrexerit, nescitur: quamvis nonnulli astruere velint eam jam resusci- 
tatam, et beata cum Christo immortalitate in ccelestibus vestiri. Quod et 
de Beato Joanne Evangelist . . . . plurimi asseverant . . . . Verumtamen 
quid horum verius censeatur, ambigimus.—Inter. Opp. Hier., tom. xi. pp. 
123-4, ed. Migne. 

* Dormitio Sanctze Marie Genetricis Dei. Cujus sucratissimum corpus 
etsi non invenitur super terram, tamen pia mater Ecclesia ejus venerabilem 
memoriam sic festivam agit, ut pro conditione carnis eam migrasse non 
dubitet. Quo autem illud venerabile Spiritus Sancti templum nutu et 
consilio divino occultatum sit, plus elegit sobrietas Ecclesiz cum pietate 
nescire, quam aliquid frivolum et apocryphum inde tenendo docere.-— 
Martyrol. Usuardi, ad diem xviii. Kal. Sept. 
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especially by the Church of Rome itself. And no one will 
maintain that S. Gregory I. did not know the tradition of his 
own Church. Moreover, the Gelasian Index (so to call it) 
has a very various significance according to the intrinsic quality 
of the books contained therein. Some are condemned as 
heretical. In others it is the claim of inspiration which is 
declared to be groundless. Pseudo-Melito’s book is just one 
of these, and was further subject to condemnation, as containing. 
a large superstructure of apocryphal circumstances over the 
substantial foundation of truth. (6) It is highly probable that 
Pseudo-Jerome and Usuard hesitated about the Assumption, 
because they thought that doctrine hard to be reconciled with 
the real death of the Blessed Virgin. (7) And, lastly, the 
nature and history of this doubt are such that it can by no 
means be taken as expressing the true mind of the Church. 
It is negative in its nature; it arose by accident; it never 
spread widely ; it was formally erased from the Office of the 
Church of Paris, its chief stronghold ; it finally died out alto- 
gether. 

We may add a word or two of the particular heads of objec- 
tion. In the passage from the Capitulary we cannot admit 
any difficulty, Charles merely says that inquiry must be made 
before determining whether the Assumption is to be placed 
among the feasts of the first class, to be kept throughout the 
Empire. At all events, whatever be the sense and force of the 
Emperor’s question, the Synod of Maintz has already furnished 
the answer. Pseudo-Jerome is worthless as a witness on either 
side. He evidently knows nothing about the matter, and 
writes incoherently. Sometimes he speaks as if the question 
were about the real death of the Blessed Virgin; at others as 
if the accidental circumstances of the death and Assumption 
were the question at issue; and finally, after grudgingly ad- 
mitting that some (nonnulli) strive to establish the resurrec- 
tion of Mary, he continues that a very large number (plurimi) 
contend stoutly for the same privilege in favour of 8. John the 
Evangelist. The numbers should be exactly reversed. 

But in truth, even if this hesitation had been of proportions 
far more vast than it ever reached, it could never furnish a 
difficulty against the doctrine. It found the tradition in pos- 
session ; it nowhere and never displaced it; it is dead and 
buried, and the tradition remains. Whatever difficulties such 
a doubt may throw in the way of the critic or historian, it can 
offer none to the dogmatic theologian. Indeed, paradoxical as 
it may sound, this passing doubt had its place in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Assumption. For, as we shall see 
more clearly presently, the positive tradition of our Lady’s 
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integral Assumption began contemporaneously with that of her 
death. The explanation of the coincidence is simple. The 
anticipated resurrection of Mary had been implicitly believed 
from the first, and when the question came ezplicitly to the 
surface, the opinions of those who reasoned and wrote divided 
themselves, as usual, into three classes. First there were those 
who had a firm grasp of the truth of the Assumption, and 
denied or doubted the Blessed Virgin’s death, which they 
thought inconsistent with the translation of her body. Secondly, 
there were those who held firmly the no less important truth 
of Mary’s real death, and doubted her Assumption for the 
same reason as the others doubted her death. The former 
were penetrated with the truths that death is a penalty of sin, 
and that sin had no part in Mary. The latter were no less 
alive to the necessity of guarding the reality of Christ’s and 
Mary’s flesh against the Docetze and their offshoots. Each 
party held an integral portion of the truth, and erred only in 
so far as it entered on the path of negation. Lastly, there 
were those who kept hold of both sides of the truth, notwith- 
standing the apparent inconsistency, and who thus had the 
good fortune to become the interpreters of the sense of the 
Church in their own day, and to us a channel of the genuine 
tradition. 

We have now made good a second step in this inquiry. We 
saw above that the Catholic Church of the nineteenth century, 
without a shadow of doubt, teaches in express words the corporal 
Assumption of the Mother of God. We know now that the 
doctrine was quite as explicitly professed in the sixth century, 
and probably in the fifth. There has not been the smallest 
development from that time. For the sake of simplifying the 
argument, and saving space by the omission of all disputable 
or doubtful proofs, we shall admit (without granting) that the 
proposition—Mary’s body is now united to her soul in heaven 
by an anticipated resurrection—is not to be found, totidem 
verbis, in any known document universally recognized as 
genuine, and proved to have been certainly written before the 
sixth century. But in return for this large concession, we 
claim to have established the following points:—(1) The 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary has been and is a 
feast of the Church Universal. (2) The object of the feast 
has never been merely to commemorate the happy death of the 
Mother of God. If this all-important point needed further 
proof, it would be sufficient to recollect that several churcnes, 
e.g., the Coptic, commemorated our Lady’s death (kofunorc) 
in January, and her Assumption (av@Anjic) in August. (3) 
Nor again has its object ever been merely to proclaim the 
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Church’s belief that Mary’s soul is in the enjoyment of the 
Beatific Vision. Such an interpretation is unequal to the 
language of some of the most ancient and authoritative docu- 
ments. (4) But its object has always been to commemorate 
both those events, together with this other special privilege of 
the Mother of God, namely, that her body has been saved 
from the corruption of the grave by its resurrection to glory 
shortly after its separation from the soul. Whoever has followed 
this article up to the present point must see that the Catholic 
Church, from the time specified, has held up to the veneration 
of her children the Assumption in its integrity. 

And we claim to have established also that the tradition has 
been not only constant and universal, but mature, developed, 
and complete, through every part of its course. The position 
which it held in the schools may be gathered from the censures 
passed by the Theological Faculty of Paris in the year 1497 
on certain propositions which had been defended by two doctors 
under its jurisdiction. The proposition—* that Christ met the 
Virgin Mary in her Assumption is apocryphal”—was con- 
demned as “false, contrary to the Fathers, favouring irre- 
verence, offensive to pious ears, calculated to turn the people 
from the devotion it has towards the Virgin Mother of God ;” 
and had therefore to be “retracted.” And the proposition 
—‘We are not bound to believe, under pain of mortal sin, 
that the Virgin was assumed in body and soul, because it is 
not an article of faith ’?—was censured as “ rash, scandalous, 
impious, calculated to lessen the people’s devotion towards the 
Virgin, false and heretical; and had accordingly “to be re- 
tracted publicly.” * Now are we to suppose that the idea of 
the Assumption, so extraordinary, so profoundly connected 
with truths which, in the sixth century, were yet in an early 
stage of development, sprang forth, like Athene from the head 
of Zeus, full-grown from the brain of some obscure forger ; 
spread instantaneously through the length and breadth of the 
Catholic world; met not one opponent in its progress, and but 





_ * “Tertia propositio : Christum occurrisse virgini Marie in sua Assump- 
tione apocryphum est. Falsa est, contra scripta Doctorum, impietati 
favens, piarum aurium offensiva, detractiva populi a devotione, quam habet 
ad Virginem Dei Genetricem ; ideo revocanda. 

“ Quarta Propositio : Nos non tenemur credere sub pena peccati mortalis, 
quod Virgo fuit assumpta in corpore et anima, quia non est articulus fidei. 
Ut jacet, temeraria, scandalosa, impia, devotionis populi ad Virginem dimi- 
nutiva, falsa et heretica ; ideo revocanda publice.”—Apud Launoy, 1. ¢., 
p- 110. If any one wishes to see an irrepressible disputant bent on saying 
something where there is nothing to be said, he cannot do better than read 
the objections Launoy makes to the authority of this Censura. 
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few sceptics; was received from the first by all schools of 
theology; has been qualified as certain, not to be denied 
without rashness, proximate to faith by theologians generally ; 
nay, as de fide by the first university in Christendom?* The 
supposition is against reason. On purely historical grounds, 
therefore, the conclusion is already inevitable, that the integral 
Assumption was believed and taught in the Catholic Church at 
a period indefinitely earlier than the sixth century. And on 
theological grounds we are again entitled, without going 
further, to conclude to the Apostolic origin of the doctrine, 
according to the well-known principle, ‘quod apud multos 
unum invenitur non est erratum, sed traditum.” + 

III. But although the categorical assertion of the corporal 
Assumption cannot be traced with certainty beyond the sixth 
century, nor with probability beyond the fifth, yet the doctrine 
is no less clearly, though indirectly, traceable in the Fathers up 
to the fourth century. We find S. Isidore of Seville (636), S. 
Epiphanius (403), S. Ambrose (397), doubting or even denying 
that the Blessed Virgin had ever paid the debt of nature. 
Commenting on the text, “And thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce,” S. Isidore writes : “ No history relates expressly that 
Mary perished by the sword, since not even her death is any- 
where read of, nor yet the place of her sepulture found.”{ S. 
Epiphanius gives theological as well as historical reasons for 
doubting Mary’s death. “I do not determine,” he says, “ that 
she has remained immortal, nor am I able to establish whether 
she is deceased. For Holy Scripture, overstepping the reach of 
the human mind, has left the point uncertain for the honour of 
that precious and excellent vessel, lest any should ascribe to it 
any foulness proper to flesh. Whether, therefore, Mary is dead 
or buried we know not. Neverthelesss, she did not experience 
any bodily stain,—far be it from us to think so.”§ S. Ambrose 





* Cf. S. Thom. Sum. Theol., iii. 27, 1 ; Dom. Soto in 4 Sent. xliii. 2, 1 ; 
Melchior Cano de Loc. Theol., xii. 9 ; Thomassinus de Festis, ii. 20 ; Suarez 
in III. Thom. Disp. xxi. sect. 2, a. 4, n. 9, &e. &e. 

+ Tertullian, De Prescript., cap. 38. 

t The passage of 8. Isidore we borrow from Vaccari (p. 144) :—“ Specialiter 
nulla docet historia Mariam gladii animadversione peremptam, quia nec 
obiter uspiam legitur, dum tamen nec reperitur sepultura.”—Isid. Hisp. de 
Vit. et Mort. Sanc., cap. 18, apud Vaccari. 

§ The passage of Epiphanius is so well known that we shall run no risk by 
quoting itin Latin. 1t is too long to be cited entire. . . . “ Neque aut im- 
mortalem perseverasse definio, aut utrum mortua sit confirmare possum. 
Quippe Scriptura Sacra, mentis human captum pretergressa rem in incerto 
reliquit, propter vas illud eximium et preestans, ne quis carnis propriam ullam 
ei feeditatem adscribat. Sive igitur mortua sit Maria nescimus sive consepulta. 
Non tamen ullam est maculam corporis experta, absit ut illud existimemus.” 
—wN. Epiph. Her., 78. 
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has the original of the sentence in Isidore. ‘ Neither Scrip- 
ture nor history relates that Mary departed this life by suffering 
bodily martyrdom ; for the soul, not the body, is transpierced by 
a material sword. And therefore (the text) declares the pru- 
dence of Mary, who knew full well the heavenly mystery.”* 
And although S. Ambrose speaks directly of death by martyr- 
dom only, yet, as we have just seen, S. Isidore interprets him 
of death in general, and his contemporary, S. Epiphanius, puts 
his real thought into full light. Nor can it be said that their 
only reason for doubting arose from the silence of history as to 
the fact of Mary’s death and the place of her burial. Had this 
been indeed the case, it might be said, with some show of plausi- 
bility, that their opinion was of little consequence for or against 
the Assumption. But, as Epiphanius clearly witnesses, the real 
cause of doubt lay much deeper. It was no other than the 
difficulty of reconciling the fact of death with the honour which 
they knew to be due to Mary’s body. It was the feeling so 
forcibly expressed somewhere by one of the Fathers :— Corpus 
Virginis vermibus traditum, quia sentire non valeo, dicere per- 
horresco.” These Fathers saw that death led to corruption. 
They were clear that dissolution could not assail the flesh of Her 
who “was always to be left out of the case when sin was in 
question :” they were not clear on the distinction between death 
as a condition of human nature, and death as a punishment of 
sin; hence they concluded that Mary had been translated to 
glory without undergoing the separation of soul and body,—that 
is, had been integrally assumed into heaven. ‘This is the im- 
mediate consequence aud only legitimate explanation of language 
such as that of Epiphanius. Those who held it were well aware 
that the Catholic Church knows no place of abode of members 
of the human family since the Ascension of our Lord, except 
heaven, earth, purgatory, and hell. When, therefore, the 
Fathers expressed themselves as quite certain that the body of 
the Mother of God had not been given up as a prey to worms, 
and as doubtful whether she had died or no, their words could 
have but one meaning, viz., that they were not sure whether it 
had pleased God to take His Mother to Himself without the 
usual separation of soul and body, or immediately after that 
event. And we have here, besides the real explanation of 
the persistence in asserting the death of the Blessed Virgin 





* “Nee littera nec historia docet, ex hac vita Mariam corporalis necis 
ee migrasse ; non enim anima sed corpus materiali gladio transverberatur. 

t ideo | meyey 9 Marie haud ignaram mysterii ccelestis ostendit.”—S. 
Ambros, Expos. in Luc., lib. ii. n. 61, tom. ii. Opp. Paris, 1853, 
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observable in Beleth, in Usuard, and so many others, and espe- 
cially in the Church herself.* 

Here, then, is a second and independent tradition, positive, 
though indirect, of our doctrine. It carries us into the fourth 
century, and at that date is met with in East and West. Let 
it now be joined with that negative argument to which it 
points. Not only was it true in the time of S. Epiphanius that 
the burial-place of the Mother of God was unknown ; but neither 
before his time nor since has any one alleged that there exists 
on earth a relic of her body. Not only so. When the Blessed 
Virgin’s tomb was said to have been discovered, and no longer 
any doubt of her death remained, the absence of the body was, 
from the first, constantly and universally asserted. Let these 
facts be taken in connection with the well-known cultus of 
relics in the earliest ages, as testified by Holy Scripture and the 
Acts of the Martyrs, or with this other fact, which has its own 
independent force as an argument, namely, that we claim to 
possess, at this day, relics of the body of almost every Saint of 
the apostolic age. Once again, we are constrained either to 
admit the truth and apostolic origin of the doctrine, or to 
acquiesce in the singular conclusion, that the Christian Church, 
while taking extraordinary precautions for the safe custody 
of the relics of all her Saints, teok no heed whatever of 
the relics of the Queen of Saints, and utterly neglected 
that body which, alone of all, she knew to be incorrupt; 
and alone of all, could claim close consanguinity with the Son 
of God. The latter supposition is simply incredible ; the former 
must therefore be accepted. On Catholic principles, therefore, 
we are able to conclude with certainty to the apostolic origin 
of the tradition of the integral Assumption of tlie Mother of 
God. We are entitled to do so on two grounds, either of them 
sufficient to support the conclusion. For we have shown, and, 
as we hope, conclusively, the consent of the Church of the 
present time in the doctrine, and equally the same consent for 
many centuries past. As we are not, however, writing for 
theological readers only, but for that general public which has 
not been deeply initiated into the mysteries of the loci theo- 
logici, we are bound to say a word of the bridge which enables 
us to pass so lightly over three centuries. The bridge is, of 
course, no other than the fundamental principle of the Catholic 
rule of faith, viz., that the living Church of any age infallibly 
knows how to distinguish between genuine and spurious tra- 
ditions, and hence can never, in her uuaiversality, receive and 





* See the Secret Prayer for the Mass of Assumption above cited, and the 
passages of Usuard and Beleth. 
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teach, as appertaining to the deposit, what is not therein con- 
tained, either explicitly in itself, or implicitly in other truths 
from which it logically flows. This infallible discernment of 
the Church of all ages is the sole and sufficient ground for 
affirming that the doctrine of the Assumption, as understood in 
the nineteenth century, was a part of the original revelation 
made to the apostles. But how, it will be asked, is a silence of 
centuries to be accounted for? It is evident that a complete 
answer to this question would involve a treatise on development 
of doctrine, and would carry us far beyond the limits of the pre- 
sent inquiry. It is sufficient, in this place, to distinguish between 
a tradition in itself and the mode of its preservation. A tradition, 
to be apostolic, must have existed in the Church from the 
beginning. But its outward manifestation is by no means 
necessary in all ages. Still less is it necessary, at any given 
period, to be able to show evidence of its having been explicitly 
taught, or even believed, in each succeeding age. This would 
be to require, as part of the divine scheme, the existence and 
preservation, through all time, of written records of every age 
sufficient to attest each particular doctrine; a requirement alto- 
gether contrary to the genius of the Christian revelation, which 
was to be handed down from generation to generation by articu- 
lately-speaking men; and no less contrary to the actual course 
of God’s providence, which has permitted the greater portion 
of the records of whole centuries to perish. It is conceivable 
therefore, and even to be expected, that, for reasons purely ex- 
trinsic and accidental, this or that apostolic tradition had left 
no traces of its existence during an indefinite period. And this 
might be true of a tradition openly professed throughout its 
course. A fortiori a tradition imparted but to few, or only in 
germ, wrapped up in recondite analogies of faith, and not 
brought into prominence by early contradiction, might lie in 
obscurity for centuries and yet be there, until at last brought to 
the surface, perhaps by an event which looks like an accident. 
The Assumption was just one of these traditions. The fact was 
explicitly told the Church by the apostles, and was implied in 
other truths by their ministry revealed. The recollection of 
the fact was buried in the ruins of Jerusalem, which covered the 
empty tomb. The necessary readiness of mind to accept the 
fact when afterwards brought again to light, was preserved by 
the explicit belief of the connected truths. The finding of the 
tomb in the fifth century was the providential occasion of the 
promulgation of the doctrine which had to wait for universal 
acceptance only until its bearings had been fully mastered. 
Here we take leave of the purely historical and critical side 
of our subject. We have dwelt so long upon this branch of the 
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inquiry, because it has been considered, by many, the weak 
point in the case ; and because it was the point of attack chosen 
by “Janus,” whose captious and superficial observations were 
the immediate, indirect occasion of this article. The paramount 
claims of brevity and simplicity in a paper of this kind have 
prevented us from making use of the Euthymian history, the 
letter of Juvenal, the writings of Pseudo-Melito, Pseudo-John, 
and the Areopagite.* Scientifically, indeed, the cause has lost 
by those omissions ; but, controversially, at all events, there has 
been gain. For none can allege that the tradition, as here set 
forth, is supported by doubtful argument, or based upon forgery. 
And yet we have traced landmarks of the doctrine all the way 
to the fourth century ; that is, almost to the very era of persecu- 
tion. How many undoubted truths there are in connection with 
the Sacraments, for instance, the traces of which are not found 
by any means so early! The doctrine, for example, that a Sacra- 
ment of the New Law must be of divine institution, cannot have 
been fully developed at an early period when a theologian like 
Alexander Halensis was able to write that Confirmation was in- 
stituted in a provincial Council at Meaux in the ninth century. 

IV. The integral Assumption is contained in one at least of the 
two great rules of faith. Is there any trace of the doctrine in 
the other? Does Holy Scripture tell us anything about it? It 
does; and agood deal. Wecannot here follow out the argument 
in detail, an undertaking which would demand an article for 
itself, but we must at least indicate some heads of reasoning. 

The pervading argument of all Scripture, and especially of the 
writings of S. Paul (Gen. iii.; Sap. ii. 23, 24; Osee, xii. 14. ; 
Rom. v. 12, segg.; 1 Cor. xv. 24-26, 54-57; Heb. iv. 14, 15; 
ete.), is the doctrine of the fall and redemption of the human 
race. The actors in that great drama are six: the Serpent (or 
Lucifer), Adam and Eve, Gabriel, Mary, and Christ. In the 
first act Lucifer is victorious over Eve, and through her, over 
Adam ; in the second he is conquered by Christ, and Mary is 





* We may, however, remark, incidentally, that criticism has not yet said 
its last word on the works of the Areopagite. Mgrs. Darboy and Freppel 
have both recently undertaken the rehabilitation of those much-vexed books. 
The treatise of Pseudo-Melito, also, is placed by Tischendorf not later than 
the fourth century—not, as Janus places it, in the fifth or sixth, We may 
also be allowed to observe, in general, that but little criticism or philosophy 
is shown in the apparently prevalent notion that no account need be taken of 
an apocryphal book simply because it is apocryphal. Some explanation, 
which shall not be in flagrant contradiction with probability, is needed of 
the fact that a writer, as early as the fourth century, could hope to pass off, as 
genuine, a work bearing the name of 8. John the Evangelist, and describing 
the resurrection and assumption of the Blessed Virgin, as a faithful copy of 
the resurrection and ascension of her Son. 
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made partner in the victory. For, as Eve consented to the 
defeat, and by her consent contributed thereto, so Mary (Luke 
i. 38) consented to the Incarnation as the means of overcoming 
Satan, and by her consent contributed, in like manner and 
degree, to the victory. The effects of Satan’s victory imme- 
diately affecting mankind were three; sin, or man’s rebellion 
against his lawful superior—Almighty God; concupiscence, 
or the rebellion of the lower against the higher powers in man 
himself ; and, finally, the consequence of concupiscence, death, or 
the complete dissolution of the union of soul and body. In other 
words, sin dissolved the moral union between man and God ; con- 
cupiscence, the moral union of all the human faculties ; death, the 
physical union of souland body, which could not be preserved with- 
out the moral basis. The fruits of Christ’s victory were the reverse 
of these effects. He triumphed over sin ; over concupiscence, its 
daughter ; and over death, the hideous progeny of both. As Eve 
had an integral part in the defeat, so Mary in the victory.* 
And as all the effects of the defeat passed upon Eve as united to 
Adam, so all the fruits of victory fell to Mary from her associa- 
tion with Jesus. By her Immaculate Conception she reaped 
the fruit of victory over sin; by her Virginal motherhood she 
shared the victory over concupiscence ; and by her integral As- 
sumption she had her part in the victory over the “ last enemy, 
death.” Ifthe Blessed Virgin’s body has been suffered to await 
the resurrection, her triumph over Satan is not yet complete ; 
the last scene of the drama is not yet played ; and the Scriptures 
are “made void.” But the Word of God is not made void. 
The triumph, which was prophesied by Moses, was seen already 
accomplished by the last of the inspired writers, the “ beloved 
disciple ” of Jesus and Mary’s guardian. ‘“ The temple of God 
in heaven” (writes S. John, Apoc. xi. 19; xii. 1, segg.) “ was 
opened, and the Ark of the covenant was seen in his temple. .. . 
And a great sign appeared in heaven: A woman clothed with 
the Sun, and the Moon under her feet; and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars. And being with child, she cried, 
travailing in birth, and was in pain to be delivered. And there 
was seen another sign in heaven; and behold a great red dragon 

. and the dragon stood before the woman who was ready to be 
delivered, that, when she should be delivered, he might devour 
herson. And she brought forth a man-child, who was to rule all 





* We hope our Protestant readers will understand that no part of this 
reasoning is founded on the ipsa which they consider a perversion of Gen. iii. 
15. It makes no difference, whatever, to the force of the Protevangelium, as an 
argument for Mary’s exaltation, whether we read ipsa or ipsum, which latter 
we ourselves believe to be the true reading. Let not Dr. Pusey, therefore, 
raise an outcry which has no meaning. 
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nations with aniron rod ; and her son was taken up to God and 
to His throne. And the woman fled into the wilderness.” Dr. 
Newman has lately, and in a controversial work, interpreted the 
latter part of this text of the Blessed Virgin. We have pleasure in 
quoting his authority, and, in order not to miss any part of its 
force, we give the passage entire :— 


I do not deny, of course, that, under the image of the Woman, the Church 
is signified ; but what I would maintain is this, that the Holy Apostle would 
not have spoken of the Church under this particular image, wnless there had 
existed a Blessed Virgin Mary, who was exalted on high, and the object of 
veneration to all the faithful. 

No one doubts that the “ man-child” spoken of is an allusion to our Lord: 
why then is not “the Woman” an allusion to His Mother? This surely is 
the obvious sense of the words; of course it [sic] has a further sense also, 
which is the scope of the image ; doubtless the child represents the children 
* of the Church. This, I grant, is the real or direct sense [may not both images 
be intermixed, so that in some parts the direct sense shall refer to Jesus and 
Mary, and in others to the Church and the faithful? Such double refer- 
ences are common in the prophecies concerning our Lord, eg., 2 Kings 
vii. 14] ; but what is the sense of the symbol? Who are the woman and the 
child? I answer, They are not personifications, but persons. This is true of 
the child, therefore it is true of the woman. 

But again : not only mother and child, but a serpent is introduced into 
the vision. Such a meeting of man, woman, and serpent has not been found 
in Scripture, since the beginning of Scripture, and now it is found in its end. 
Moreover, in the passage in the Apocalypse, as if to supply before Scripture 
came to an end what was wanting in its beginning, we are told, and for the 
first time, that the serpent in Paradise was the evil spirit. If the dragon of 
8. John is the same as the serpent of Moses, and the man-child is “ the seed 
of the woman,” why is not the woman herself she, whose seed the man- 
child is? And, if the first woman is not an allegory, why is the second? If 
the first woman is Eve, why is not the second Mary ? 

But this is not all. The image of the woman, according to Scripture 
usage, is too bold and prominent for a mere personification. Scripture is not 
fond of allegories. We have, indeed, frequent figures there, as when the 
sacred writers speak of the arm or sword of the Lord ; and so too when they 
speak of Jerusalem and Samaria in the feminine ; or of the mountains leap- 
ing for joy, or of the Church as a bride or as a vine ; but they are not much 
given to dressing up abstract ideas or generalizations in personal attributes. 
This is the classical rather than the Scriptural style. Xenophon places 
Hercules between Virtue and Vice, represented as women ; A’schylus in- 
troduces into his drama Force and Violence ; Virgil gives personality to 
public rumour or Fame, and Plautus to Poverty. So on monuments done in 
the classical style, we see virtues, vices, rivers, renown, death, and the like 
turned into human figures of men and women. I do not say there are no 
instances at all of this method in Scripture, but I say that such poetical 
compositions are strikingly unlike its usual method. Thus we at once feel 
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its difference from Scripture, when we betake ourselves to the Pastor of 
Hermes, and find the Church a woman ; to S. Methodius, and find Virtue a 
woman; and to §. Gregory's poem, and find Virginity again a woman. 
Scripture deals with types rather than personifications. Israel stands for 
the chosen people, David for Christ, Jerusalem for heaven. Consider the 
remarkable representations, dramatic I may call them, in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Hosea ; predictions, threatenings, and promises, are acted out by those 
prophets. Ezekiel is commanded to shave his head, and to divide and 
scatter his hair; and Ahias tears his garment, and gives ten out of twelve 
parts of it to Jeroboam. So, too, the structure of the imagery in the Apoca- 
lypse is not a mere allegorical creation, but is founded on the Jewish ritual. 
In like manner, our Lord’s bodily cures are visible types of the power of His 
grace upon the soul; and His prophecy of the last day is conveyed under 
that of the fall of Jerusalem. Even His parables are not simply ideal, but 
relations of occurrences, which did or might take place, under which was 
conveyed a spiritual meaning. The description of Wisdom in the Proverbs, 
and other sacred books, has brought out the instinct of commentators in this 
respect. They felt that Wisdom could not be a mere personification, and 
they determined that it was our Lord ; and the later of these books, by their 
own definite language, warranted that interpretation. Then, when it was 
found that the Arians used it in derogation of our Lord’s divinity, still, 
unable to tolerate the notion of a mere allegory, commentators applied the 
description to the Blessed Virgin. Coming back then to the Apocalyptic 
vision, I ask, If the woman must be some real person, who can it be whom 
the Apostle saw, and intends, and delineates, but that same Great Mother 
to whom the chapters in the Proverbs are accommodated? And let it be 
observed, moreover, that in this passage, from the allusion in it to the history 
of the fall, she may be said still to be represented under the character of the 
Second Eve. I make a further remark : it is sometimes asked, Why do not 
the sacred writers mention cur Lady’s greatness ? I answer, she was, or may 
have been alive, when the Apostles and Evangelists wrote ;—there was just 
one book of Scripture certainly written after her death, and that book does 
(if I may so speak) canonize her.* 


Dr. Newman, however, was not the first to see Mary in “ the 
woman clothed with the sun.” 8S. Epiphanius had already in- 
terpreted the passage in the same way; and our readers have 
seen the passage of Cyril Lucar to the same purpose. They will 
also have already seen from S. Thomas, 8. Bernard, and S. 
John of Damascus, that the true “ ark of the covenant” is no 
other than the Virgin Mother’s body, which bore the Lord of 
all. Now, the obvious sense of the text is certainly that 
S. John had a vision of heaven, in which he saw Jesus and His 





* A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on his recent Eirenicon, p. 
62, fol. Compare Essay on Doctrinal Development, p. 384 ; and Dr. Ulla- 
thorne on the Immaculate Conception, p. 77, referred to in the Letter. 
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Mother in the flesh. It would, indeed, be possible, and even 
easy, to interpret the passage otherwise, were it not to be taken 
in connection with the great argument sketched above, as the 
result, not of one text of Scripture, but of scores. There is 
consequently not only no reason for rejecting the obvious inter- 
pretation, but a most strong reason for accepting it, nay even 
for insisting upon it. We claim therefore to find Our Lady’s 
bodily exaltation in Scripture, and in no obscure manner. 
And in doing so we are only following the traditional interpre- 
tation of all passages which refer to the first argument, and if 
the patristic authority for the interpretation which we have 
given of the Apocalypse is small, neither is the reason far to 
seek. The number of patristic comments on that book is by 
no means large, and, moreover, the genius of the book, prophe- 
tical and full of imagery as it is, is such that a considerable 
theological development of doctrine is necessary as a preparation 
to its interpretation. And, even at this day, the greater part of 
the vision is still a sealed book, whose contents are only to be 
guessed at from its title and surroundings. 

There is another Scripture doctrine which also points to an 
anticipated resurrection of the Mother of God. The resurrec- 
tion of the just is an imitation of the resurrection of Jesus, and 
stands to it in the relation of effect to cause (1 Cor. xv. per 
totum; 1 Thess. iv.). The bodies of men rise at the last day 
by virtue of their union with the body of Christ (John vi. 55-59). 
“Who eats my flesh and drinks my blood, has life eternal : and 
I will raise him up at the last day. . . . Who eats me shall live 
on account of me. This is the bread which came down from 
heaven. Not as your fathers ate manna and died. Who eats 
this bread shall live for ever.” Now, as between the flesh of 
Jesus and of Mary, there existed not a union but a unity. 
The maternal relation constituted an association altogether 
singular and special. There should therefore be something in 
the resurrection of the Blessed Virgin to correspond to the 
special nature of her union with Jesus. What that something 
really is we have ample means of judging from all that has been 
said up to this point. The resurrection of Mary was the same 
in kind as that of all the just. It differed from theirs by two 
circumstances, the one connected with the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the other with the Divine Maternity. Mary’s resurrec- 
tion was without the antecedent corruption of her body, because 
she was free from the original stain; and was without delay, 
because of the union with her risen Son peculiar to herself 
alone. 

We have now arrived at the term of our investigation into 
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the ecclesiastical records, inspired and uninspired. The inquiry 
has taught us that the doctrine of the corporal Assumption 
is contained both expressly and by implication in both rules of 
faith. That doctrine is therefore remotely definable. Is it also 
proximately capable of definition? Has the Church put the 
seal of her sanction on our reasonings from Holy Scripture and 
tradition? This is the last stage of ourjourney, and not a long 
one. 

V. If we place ourselves in the year preceding the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception, we find the Schola unanimous in 
putting the integral Assumption and Immaculate Conception 
in the same grade of certainty.* The Assumption was even 
more certain extrinsically than the Immaculate Conception. 
For it was doubted by none, and the Immaculate Conception 
was inferred from it as from a truth universally recognized. 
Arguing from effect to cause, theologians proved demonstra- 
tively that, since Mary had conquered death, she must also have 
been free from the sin “ by which death came into the world.” 
But not only the theologians reasoned thus ; the Church herself 
connected as mutually dependent Our Lady’s death with her 
Conception.t In condemning the proposition, that the Blessed 
Virgin’s death was a punishment of Adam’s sin, she affirmed 
indirectly that Mary’s death was unlike that of the rest of 
mankind ; that is, she affirmed indirectly that the second Eve 
was not included in the sentence—“ dust thou art, and into dust 
thou shalt return,””—but was partner with her Son in his victory 
over him who “had the empire (Kparog) of death, that is to 
say, the devil.” The Church has therefore officially endorsed 
and given an extrinsic value to those theological reasonings 
which have resulted in finding the Assumption revealed in 
the Protevangelium. 

Again: let us take the converse of what we have just said. 
We have just seen that the Church prepared the way for the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception by a declaration that 





* Cf. §. Thom., Sum. Theol. III. 27,1. c.; Dom. Soto, in 4 Sent. Dist. 
XLII. q. 2, a. 1; Suarez, 1. c.; Gotti, de Verit. Relig. XLL, sect. 2; et TT. 
passim. 

t “ Nemo, preter Christum, est absque peccato originali : hinc Beata Virgo 
mortua est propter peccatum ex Adamo contractum, omnesque ejus attlic- 
tiones in hac vita, sicut et aliorum justorum, fuerunt ultiones peccati 
actualis vel originalis.”—Prop. 73, inter Baianas. (Denzinger, Enchir., 
ed. 4, n. 953.) It is to be observed that three propositions are here directly 
condemned. 1. No one, save Christ, is without original sin. 2. Hence the 
Blessed Virgin died on account of sin contracted from Adam. 3. Hence all 
her afflictions in this life, as also those of the rest of the just, were punish- 
ments of sin actual or original, 
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Mary’s death was not caused by sin. If we turn now to the 
Immaculate Conception, we shall see that the definition of that 
dogma opens a short and easy path to a definition of the As- 
sumption. The argument is simple and decisive. We will put 
it in as few words as possible. It is certain de fide Catholica, 
that the Blessed Virgin has been, by a special grace of God, 
preserved from all taint of original sin.* It is also certain de 
fide Catholica, that death, with the subsequent dissolution of 
the body, is a consequence and punishment of original sin.t 
Therefore it is certain, and certain de fide, that the Blessed 
Mary was not subject to death in the way in which that penalty 
has fallen on the rest of mankind.{ It will be said, perhaps, 
that if this argument proves anything, it proves too much ; for 
if death is an effect of sin, and Mary was free from sin, how 
comes it that she did not escape death ? : 

We cannot here inquire into the reasons from the economy 


of the Incarnation, which explains the fitness of Our Lady’s 


death, and its place in the mystery of Redemption. It must, 
for the present, suffice to explain that death has two aspects. It 
is both a condition of human nature and a punishment of 
Adam’s sin. In the order of Providence preceding the fall, the 
preternatural gift of immortality of the body was granted to 
the human race. But in the order of Redemption, to which 
the Blessed Virgin belongs, that privilege has not been accorded. 
Hence, although Mary was, by the perfection of her Redemp- 
tion, exempt from the purely penal part of death, the corrup- 
tion of the tomb, and delayed resurrection, yet was she, as her 
Divine Son also, none the less liable to the natural decay of the 
human organization, and finally to the separation of soul and 
body. And here is the force of the argument. Mary is cer- 
tainly dead ; she is as certainly not under the power of death, 
because she was perfectly redeemed ; that is, she was preserved 
from sin and all its penal consequences, one of which is the 
delay of resurrection, until the end of the world. She is there- 
fore certainly risen ; and if it is asked, Whither has she ascended ? 
the nature of the case and the tradition of the Catholic Church 
answer—She is gone up into Heaven. 





* Pius IX., Bulla Ineffabilis. Denzinger, edit. 4, n. 1502. 

t+ Conc. Milev. IL, Can. 1; Araus. IL, Can. 2; Trid. Sess. V., Can. 1; 
Denzinger, 1. c., nn. 64, 145, 670. 

t On the quality of a conclusion drawn from two revealed premisses, see 
Suarez de Fide, Disp. III., sect. 11. ; and de Lugo de Fide, Disp. I., sect. 13. 
The reader will have noticed the implied distinction between fides objectiva 
and fides Catholica. What has been revealed to the Church by Almighty 
God is fides objectiva ; only those truths which have been proposed to the 
faithful by the Church are fides Catholica. 
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Apart, then, from the clear tokens of the mind of the Church 
of the present day, which we dwelt upon at length at the begin- 
ning of this paper, it is plain that preceding definitions have 
paved the way for a declaration on the subject of the Assump- 
tion. That doctrine is, extrinsically as well as intrinsically, de- 
finable. It is not only contained in Scripture and Tradition, 
but is involved in already existing definitions, and especially in 
that of the Immaculate Conception. 

We have now made good, as we think, the statements to 
which we had committed ourselves. It only remains to indi- 
cate one or two reasons which seem to point to the present 
council as a fitting occasion for a definition of the doctrine. 

First, then, the definition of the Assumption would complete 
the circle of Mary’s glories, It is an integral part of the 
Marian system, which is itself an integral part of the.Incarna- 
tion and Redemption, the central mysteries of the Christian 
faith as such. The definition of the Assumption is as much 
needed to round off the Marian theology, as the definition of 
the two wills and operations in Christ was needed to perfect 
the doctrine on the Hypostatic Union. And it would be a great 
glory to scientific theology, and a great consolation to its pro- 
fessors, if a “ pious belief,’ which has its roots so deep down in 
the analogies of faith, and is logically connected with so many 
other doctrines of faith, were to receive the final sanction of a 
definition. Secondly, the intimate connection between the 
Assumption and the Immaculate Conception seems to require 
that both truths should be put on the same footing of cer- 
tainty. The “opinion” of the Assumption furnished a strong 
argument for the truth of the Immaculate Conception. The 
time has now come when. the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception can hold out a hand to the doctrine which is its legiti- 
mate consequence. ‘Thirdly, the Council of the Vatican was 
convoked, and is now sitting, under the patronage of Mary 
Immaculate. It would seem a most graceful act of homage, if 
the Holy Council should return thanks to the Queen of Heaven, 
and through her to Divine Providence, for the marvellous and 
unprecedented mercies which have so far attended its convoca- 
tion and celebration, by a solemn declaration that the Catholic 
Church believes and teaches the integral Assumption of the 
Mother of God as a part of divine revelation. Lastly, a 
definition seems to be called for to stop the spread of such 
ideas, as we quoted at the beginning of this paper, from the 
Encyclopédie de Théologie. 

With all our hearts, therefore, we join in the hope and prayer 
that the Holy Synod may see fit, in its wisdom, to honour the 
Holy Trinity, to glorify the Immaculate Mother of God, to 
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rejoice the Church—triumphant, militant, and suffering, —and 
confound her enemies, by a dogmatic decree declaring the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary to be an article of 
Catholic faith. 


Art. VI—JANE AUSTEN AND HER NOVELS. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. Austen Leteu, Vicar of 
Bray, Berks. London: Richard Bentley, 


ANE AUSTEN was buried in Winchester Cathedral, near 
the centre of the north aisle, almost opposite the beautiful 
chantry tomb of William of Wykeham, on the 24th of July, 
1817. A few years ago, a gentleman, visiting Winchester 
Cathedral, desired to be shown Miss Austen’s grave. The 
verger, as he pointed it out, asked : “ Pray, sir, can you tell me 
whether there was anything particular about that lady; so 
many people want to know where she was buried?” Her 
nephew, writing a memoir of her, demanded by public interest 
aud curiosity, fifty-two years after her death, says: ‘“ During 
her life the ignorance of the verger was shared by most people ; 
few knew that ‘there was anything particular about that 
lady.’ ” 

That lady, to whom some fame had come during her lifetime, 
but who had avoided publicity, and so meekly worn her honours, 
that her own family “ never thought of her as being clever, still 
less as being famous, ” but, as the dear “ Aunt Jane,” who was 
the delight of her nephews and nieces, was the author of six 
novels which stand absolutely alone in English literature, and 
for which only an increase of admiration is to be anticipated in 
proportion to the increase in the number and varieties of works 
of fiction to accumulate in the future, and be submitted, such, at 
least, as are not utterly ephemeral and worthless—to a compa- 
rison with them. To many readers these books have, doubtless, 
been an abiding source of pleasure; but it is certain that the 
gencral recognition of Miss Austen’s rank as a novelist, the 
far and wide revival of her fame is a recent movement of taste 
and criticism. The natural result of this general recognition is 
a desire to know more of the writer, to learn particulars of her 
life, and trace the inspirations and influences to which such 
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works were due. This is precisely what Mr. Austen Leigh’s 
memoir of his aunt enables us to do. Meagre in details, simple 
in style, scrupulously moderate in tone, and commencing with 
an admission that his materials are so scanty as to be hardly 
available for even a faint outline of the desired portraiture ; he 
yet gives us a picture which shows us Miss Austen’s home, her 
surroundings, the moral atmosphere in which she lived; and 
makes us recognise the realism of her workmanship. “ Of 
events,” says the author of the memoir, “ her life was singularly 
barren : few changes and no great crisis ever broke the smooth 
current of its course. Even her fame may be said to be post- 
humous, it did not attain to any vigorous life till she had ceased 
to exist. Her talents did not introduce her to the notice of other 
writers, or connect her with the literary world, or in any degree 
pierce through the obscurity of her domestic retirement.” She 
was, in fact, one of those fortunate women who have no history, 
whose quiet place is in the hearts of a few who love them, who 
use their talents, of whatever order they be, with diligence and 
humility, untouched by the disease of vanity, and the unhealthy 
craving for publicity, which in the present day makes it exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether exceptional intellectual endowments 
are to be regarded as advantageous to the women who possess 
them, or to their families and friends. The time in which Miss 
Austen lived was more favourable to the life of quiet seclusion 
which she led, than the present, no doubt ; but she could have 
had display if she had desired it. The fnssy flattery which made 
the “littie Burney ” a lamentable spectacle to sensible members 
of society, would have been at Miss Austen’s disposal if she 
had been capable of accepting it, and the mania for correspond- 
ing with authors, and other distinguished persons, of which 
Miss Mitford had such plenteous experience,—a custom now 
replaced by “interviewing ”—would have found food in her, had 
there been any weak point in her armour of good sense. With 
the impression of her character made by this admirable memoir 
full upon one, and the ever-present remembrance of all her 
writings, it is amusing to find her shrinking with comic horror 
from a meeting with Madame de Staél. The order-loving, 
gentle, pretty English lady, who was, withal, one of the acutest 
humourists who ever drew immortal pictures with pen and ink, 
combined in a lionising exhibition with the tawdry Corinne, 
hungry of ovations, and subversive as a declamatory member of 
the Sorosis of to-day, would have been an incongruity which 
must have left a sense of pain and discord to linger in her 
sensitive and well-balanced mind. Sir James Mackintosh 
VOL. xv.—NO. xxx. [New Series. ] 2 F 
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mentions that Madame de Staél could see nothing to interest her 
in one of Miss Austen’s novels,—which he recommended to her 
—and remarked that it was “ vulgaire.”’ To this characteristic 
comment, Sir James Mackintosh replied: “There is no book 
which that word would so little suit.” Vulgarity is, indeed, the 
last attribute which could co-exist with such native truthfulness 
of observation, perfect good sense, and incapability of exaggera- 
tion or affectation as hers. 

Miss Austen lived forty-two years, and her literary life lasted 
half that time. It adds to the impression created by the sense, 
discretion, observation, and humour displayed in her first novels, 
“« Pride and Prejudice,” and “ Sense and Sensibility,” to know 
that they were written when she was but twenty-one years old. 
She was born in December 1775, at the Parsonage House, 
(since destroyed) of Steventon, in Hampshire. Her father 
was rector of the united parishes of Deane and Steventon, and 
her life knew but three migrations, from Steventon to Bath, 
where her father died; thence to Southampton, and ultimately 
to Chawton, whence her novels were sent into the world, though 
three of them had been written long before. The circum- 
stances of the country clergyman’s family were comfortable 
und respectable; their society and surroundings of the order 
which Miss Austen reproduces in her novels. Of her four 
brothers, two were distinguished members of the naval service, 
the sole subject connected with public affairs for which Miss 
Austen seems to have cared. Her strongest attachment was 
to her sister Cassandra. In simple language, which has some- 
thing of the ring of Miss Austen’s own stylein it, her nephew 
tells us how this happy home was constituted, and thus 
concludes the sketch. ‘“ This attachment was never weakened 
or interrupted. They lived in the same home, and shared the 
same bedroom, till separated by death. They were not exactly 
alike. Cassandra’s was the colder and calmer disposition; she 
was always prudent and well-judging, but with less outward 
demonstration of feeling and less seriousness of temper than 
Jane possessed ...... This was the small circle, continually 
enlarged, however, by the increasing families of four of her 
brothers, within which Jane Austen found her wholesome 
pleasures, duties, and interests, and beyond which she went 
very little into society during the last ten years of her life. 
There was so much that was agreeable in this family party that 
its members may be excused if they were inclined to live some- 
what too exclusively within it. They might see in each other 
much to love and esteem, and something toadmire. The 
family talk had abundance of spirit and vivacity, and was 
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never troubled by disagreement even in little matters, for it 
was not their habit to dispute or argue with each other; above 
all, there was strong family affection and firm union, never to 
be broken but by death. It cannot be doubted that all this 
had its influence on the author in the construction of her 
stories, in which a family usually supplies the narrow stage, 
while the interest is made to revolve round a few actors.” 

The inanimate objects, which in those days went to the com- 
position of an English lady’s home, were very different from 
those familiar to us. Mr. Austen Leigh alludes to this 
difference pleasantly, when he describes his aunt’s homely 
useful life. She was remarkable for her skill in needlework, 
of the plain household kind, of which some exquisitely neat 
specimens are preserved in the family, and her work-box, and 
little well-worn mahogany desk, on which those*brilliant books 
were written, had their places on the large general table in the 
family sitting-room which boasted one sofa, never approached 
by the younger members of the family,—and in which arm- 
chairs were unknown. The sisters walked out in pattens, and 
the impress of these country walks, with their glimpses of 
somewhat tame beauty, and their inspiriting effect, is to be 
found in the story of the lives of Elinor and Marianne Dash- 
wood, of Fanny Price, and of Jane and Lizzy Bennet. She 
wrote with ease, and never adopted any of the affectations of 
authorship, but pursued her occupation freely in the family 
circle, frequently with her nephews and nieces playing about 
the room. Her face was as bright as her temper, her voice 
was as sweet as her manners, her habits were scrupulously neat 
and orderly, but neither she nor her sister had any taste for 
dress, and they both “ took to the garb of middle age sooner 
than their years or their looks required.” The only allusions 
to dress to be found in her novels are put into the mouths of the 
women, respecting whom, of the number depicted with her pecu- 
liar and perfect humour, she evidently entertained the lowest 
opinion. Mrs. Bennet, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” Mrs. Elton 
in “ Emma,” and that superlative fool, of whom she gives us 
just enough to be delightfully amusing, while dexterously 
implying how intolerable any more of her would be, Mrs. 
Allen in “ Northanger Abbey. ; 

It does not appear that Miss Austen was a great reader. She 
was not an accomplished person; but she was well educated, 
according to the standard of her time. She read French with 
facility, and she knew something of Italian. Of historical 
writers, she had studied Goldsmith, Hume, and Robertson, but 
does not appear to have cared about them. She lived in stir- 
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ring times, when Europe was in commotion, and England 
neither desired nor contrived to hold aloof from the general 
interests of mankind. Her own country was at war, and France 
was undergoing a succession of revolutions; but there is no 
reference to any public event in her works, and the only 
political opinions or feelings imputed to her were confined to 
the history of the affairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Even in them, it was only “as a girl” that she was 
interested. She studied Richardson with a delight and intensity, 
which even Mr. Dallas’s eloquent panegyric, backed up by 
Macaulay and Thackeray, will not revive in these days. Her 
own novels have that transcendent charm, resulting from their 
artistic completeness, their self-contained excellence, unin- 
debted to any accessories, that they can never be out of date. 
Her extreme pleasure in Richardson’s novels is a strong testi- 
mony to the real merit in them, overlaid with such tedious 
repetition,and such exaggerated and fulsome sentiment; for these 
defects are precisely those from which her own writings are 
pre-eminently free. They are, indeed, the converse of her most 
salient characteristics, and must have been peculiarly displeasing 
to her. “ Every circumstance narrated in ‘ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,’”’ says Mr. Austen Leigh, “ all that was said or done in the 
cedar parlour, was familiar to her; and the wedding-days of 
Lord L. and Lady G. were as well remembered as if they had 
heen living friends.” This is the sort of feeling which Mr. 
Charles Dickens’s earlier works inspired in the present genera- 
tion, and which Miss Austen’s own novels inspire. We can 
read “ Clarissa,” when an accomplished critic explains to us that 
we really ought; but can we read “ Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” or 
“Camilla”? Could we read them, even under the influence of 
Macaulay’s beguiling essay upon Madame d’Arblay ? * Could 
we read any of the novels written by Miss Austen’s female 
contemporaries or almost contemporaries? Even Miss F errier 
is difficult to read now. Bits, here and there, from “ Marriage,” 
*‘ The Inheritance,” and “ Destiny,” have a racy flavour; but, 
as a whole, the books are gone by. Yet the six novels written by 
Miss Austen, will probably be as congenial to the taste of the next 
century as to the taste of this. Her sayings have the pertinence, 
the pungency, and the polish of proverbs; her wit is never 
of circumstance merely. Her witticisms ar2 not only witty in 





* Dr. Johnson’s patronage led the “little Burney” into the absurd error 
of imitating his grandiloquent manner. If Miss Austen had come under 
his notice, we are sure the circumstance would not have infected her style 
with a silly inflation. 
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the mouths of the persons who utter them—though they are 
not broad-cast, without appropriateness, like Sheridan’s 
epigrams; but they owe nothing to the influence of the day. 
They have not the smallest approximation to or kindred with any 
kind of slang. Of how few humorous writers can the 
same be said. Would it not be almost as difficult to read 
Theodore Hook’s novels now as Miss Burney’s, and Mrs. 
Brunton’s, and Mrs. Opie’s? Yet we may predict, as-Con- 
fidently as we hope, that no readers of any future age will fail 
to appreciate Miss Austen’s humour, which, for drollery of con- 
ception and felicity of expression, may be compared with that of 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

In a certain sense Miss Austen may be said to have been 
wanting in imagination, an impression which is increased by 
the unremitting action of her judgment upon her works. She 
never outstepped the boundaries within which she believed her 
ability to lie. She described neither places nor events beyond her 
knowledge. There might have been for her no world outside the 
villages in which her people live. London she hardly touches 
upon, except in a few passages in “ Pride and Prejudice,” and 
Sense and Sensibility,” which have no local colouring. 
Bath is her largest and fullest sphere, and she studied the 
topography of the town so closely, that she described it with 
perfect accuracy in ‘ Northanger Abbey ” before she had ever 
been there. It must have been pleasant to verify her descrip- 
tion, to find that Pulteney Street and Edgar’s Buildings stood 
exactly where she had placed them; and that John Thorpe, on 
his way to Mrs. Allen’s lodgings, might easily have seen Mr. 
Tilney turn up Lansdown Road. The creation of character, not 
of incident, was her forte; and the completeness, the con- 
sistency, the delicacy of touch with which she executed her 
portraits, are unsurpassed, as is the judgment with which she 
allots to each individual his or her share in the story, not giving 
too much or too little space to any, rising above the fascinating 
temptation of her own wit, and rarely suffering her delightful 
eccentricities to preponderate. The instances in which Miss 
Austen indulged in caricature are but two in number : that 
of Mr. Collins in “ Pride and Prejudice,” and that of Robert 
Ferrars in ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility ;’ and these exceptions to 
her customary moderation are so amusing as to be readily 
pardonable. 

Miss Austen’s favourites among her creations are endowed 
with the tame tastes which were her own. Her most impulsive 
heroine, Marianne Dashwood, is enthusiastic about Cowper, and 
we learn from the memoir that Cowper and Crabbe stood high 
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on the list of poets she admired. She never was or even 
fancied herself in love, so that the faithful if somewhat feeble, 
the delicate if slightly vague pictures of the sentiment of love— . 
it is never passion—which we find in her novels are chiefly due ~ 
to her imagination. In this sense she never “looked into her 
own heart, and wrote ;” but she looked about her, in the spirit of 
amused observation, noticed how her neighbours managed their 
love affairs, and combined the information thus obtained, 
in those charming scenes, which, though not sensational 
or sentimental enough to attract as love stories, are full 
of quiet truth and power. This is especially the case in 
“Mansfield Park,” and “ Persuasion,” as we shall see when 
considering her works in detail. ‘She thoroughly enjoyed 
Crabbe,” says Mr. Austen Leigh, “ perhaps on account of a 
certain resemblance to herself in minute and finished details ; 
and would sometimes say, in jest, thatif she ever married at all 
she could fancy being Mrs. Crabbe, looking on the author 
quite as an abstract idea, and ignorant and regardless what 
manner of man he might be.’ We can understand this, 
and perceive the similarity in mind, and style of workmanship ; 
but there is no indication in Miss Austen’s works that she 
attained to the realization of the tragic element in human life, 
even to the limited extent to which Crabbe attained to it. 

The women whom she depicts are wonderfully various, and 
the good ones among them, without extraordinary elevation of 
character, are clever, refined, highly-principled, and interesting. 
Above all, they are real. The reader is made to know them 
personally ; he cannot but see each distinctly, with an abiding 
perception of her appearance, and her characteristics. He could 
no more jumble up Miss Austen’s girls in his memory, than he 
could mistake Minna for Brenda Troil, Julia Mannering for Di 
Vernon, or Rebecca for Rowena. It is in respect of her por- 
traiture of women that Miss Austen is so superior to almost 
every other novelist among those who preceded her, to such of her 
contemporaries asare remembered, and to most subsequent writers 
of fiction. The heroic type would have been as much out of her 
line of execution as it was antipathetic to her taste; but with 
all Scott’s domestic heroines hers may be compared to her 
advantage, in those respects in which any comparison is to be 
instituted. If we pass by the numerous novelists since Scott, 
and come to the novelists of this age, selecting a few of the 
representative ones, we shall not find any to surpass or equal 
her in this important regard. Thackeray, Dickens, Mrs. 
Gaskell, and Mr. Anthony Trollope suggest themselves at once. 
Miss Bronté’s coarse and repulsive pictures of women, though 
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undeniably clever, serve only to indicate the exact opposites in 
taste and appreciation. A society composed of Jane Eyres, 
Shirleys, and Lucy Snowes would be a lamentable spectacle to 
gods and men; whereas a society in which such women as 
Emma Woodhouse, Jane Fairfax, Elinor Dashwood, Jane 
Bennet, and above all Anne Elliot should abound, would 
present a picture of pure, rational, intellectual, and actual 
happiness and respectability without room for an “ism” or 
toleration for any of those aberrations, whether of passion 
or conceit, which tend to make men sad and women ridiculous. 
Miss Austen’s Fanny Price is as submissive, as simple-minded, 
and as jealous as Mr. Thackeray’s Amelia ; she is as little under- 
stood and as much snubbed, and she has an antagonist as 
brilliant, if Jess base ; but she is charming, rational, and lady- 
like, while Amelia is silly, insipid, and underbred, though Mr. 
Thackeray frequently assures us of her humility and gentility. 
He calls Amelia a lady ; Miss Austen makes Fanny Price one. 
Again, Mrs. Newcome is a capital picture of purse-proud 
patronizing vulgarity, but she is not so clever a picture as Mrs. 
Elton, who is indeed unsurpassed, we believe unequalled, and 
who is indispensable to the story of “ Emma,” while Mrs. 
Newcome is not indispensable to that of “The Newcomes.” 
Calling her “ Virtue,” and keeping her dingy gloves perpetually 
before us, is Mr, Thackeray’s method of enforcing Mrs. New- 
come’s self-importance and ill-breeding. Mrs. Elton is intro- 
duced in a few lines of description, never repeated or referred 
to, but a fresh touch is added to every sentence she speaks, and 
she is so real as to be positively irritating, but not positively 
tiresome, as Mrs. Newcome is, as Clive Newcome’s mother-in- 
law is, as Mrs. Baynes is—(she is indeed a replica of the Old 
Soldier, as Charlotte Baynes is a copy of Rosy, and Philip a 
cheap edition of Clive),—as all Mr. Thackeray’s vulgar people 
are. Miss Austen was too consummate an artist to produce 
any such effect. She can make us understand how Mr. Wood- 
house wearied his clear-headed, decisive, sclfish son-in-law, and 
how the ceaseless stream of Miss Bates’s talk was too much for 
Emma’s charity and endurance; but she makes us love Mr. 
Woodhouse, and we are sure nobody ever read Miss Bates’s 
monologues once without turning to them again. Mrs. Nickleby 
is Miss Bates in caricature—how inferior to the original will be 
seen by comparing her absurd remarks to Kate about her early 
reminiscences, as they are sitting together in the arbour, with 
Miss Bates’s infliction of all the details of Jane Fairfax’s letter 
upon Emma Woodhouse, with her ramblings to pork and roast 
apples, or her endless eulogium of the delights and splendours 
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of the ball at the Crown. In this branch of her art, we regard 
Miss Bates as the author’s masterpiece. She is highly ridi- 
culous, but most estimable and respectable, and while the 
reader laughs at her, he feels for her all the friendly regard 
which she has long enjoyed in her native town of Highbury, 
and tastes with pleasure the delicate flavour of serious moral 
interest with which Miss Austen invests the poor, simple old 
maid’s humble, laborious, estimable life. She adjusts this 
flavour so dexterously, she presents it so adroitly. In Mrs. 
Gaskell’s last work, ‘‘ Wives and Daughters,” unhappily unfi- 
nished at the time of her death, there is some resemblance to 
Miss Austen’s men and women. The canvas is larger, the 
manipulation is bolder, but there are shades and touches like 
those of the master-hand. Mrs. Gibson is just such a character 
as Miss Austen would have delighted in. To Mrs. Gaskell’s 
subtle delineation she would have added her own peculiar 
humour. Dr. Gibson is like Mr. Bennet, in his keenness of 
perception, but far more estimable; he is forbearing towards 
the foolish, weak, tricky wife, whom he reads and despises, but 
in Mr. Bennet the humourist is too strong for perfect pro- 
priety. Molly Gibson understands her father’s opinion of his 
wife perfectly, but there is no avowed confidence between them 
on the subject, while Mr. Bennet’s daughters are divided 
between amusement at their father’s droll way of playing upon 
their mother’s weaknesses and their sense of his impropriety in 
doing so. “Cranford” is worthy of comparison with the 
miniature portrait of Highbury, “Emma’s” home. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s microcosmic performance has more breadth of plan 
and of feeling; Miss Austen’s has more sharpness and superior 
humour. 

In small touches of description, unlaboured, appropriate, 
as accurate in their seeming insignificance as the tiny 
cubes in a mosaic, Miss Austen is unsurpassed. They are to 
be found in every chapter, almost in every page. A cursory 
glance over her books will recall them in numbers. In “ Mans- 
field Park” and “Emma” they especially abound. Who has 
not laughed, as much in vexation as amusement, at Mrs. 
Norris’s scheme for bringing Fanny Price cheaply to Mans- 
field, and disposing of her, during the inevitable delay of a 
night, at ‘* Nancy’s cousin’s, who is a saddler in Cheapside; ” 
at the same lady’s reluctance to allow Fanny and her brother 
to travel alone, because she cannot bear that the third seat 
in the postchaise should be unoccupied ; and at the minuteness 
with which the fact of Frank Churchill’s departure from 
Randall’s is detailed at Highbury,—a minuteness which might 
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have suggested to Sheridan the famous circumstantial evidence, 
which ends with the postman, who had just called “ with a 
double letter from Northamptonshire.” The latter instance is 
remarkable for a touch of true art. It is the ostler at the 
“Crown” who communicates the fact that Frank Churchill 
has gone, and Miss Austen does not fail to remember the 
ostler’s point of view :— 


Mr. Churchill had sent his nephew a few lines, containing, upon the whole, 
a tolerable account of Mrs. Churchill, and only wishing him not to delay 
coming back beyond the next morning early ; but that Mr. Frank Churchill, 
having resolved to go home directly, without waiting at all, and his horse 
seeming to have gota cold, Tom had been sent off immediately for the 
“Crown ” chaise, and the ostler had stood out and seen it pass by, the boy 
going a good pace, and driving very steady. 


Again, how finely true is the account of the difficulties in the 
way of the dinner party at Randalls, all arising in Mr. Wood- 
house’s feeble fears ; but when he has once accepted it as a fact 
that there is to be such a dinner party, and that he is to join 
it, he is the only person insensible to the threatening aspect of 
the weather. And, again, what a capital sketch of Catherine 
Morland’s father and mother, and their unheroic qualities, 
we find in that delicious specimen of humorous character- 
painting, “ Northanger Abbey :””— 


No one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her infancy would have 
supposed her to be born a heroine. Her situation in life, the character of 
her father and mother, her own person and disposition, were all equally 
against her. Her father was a clergyman, without being neglected or poor, 
and a very respectable man, though his name was Richard, and he had 
never been handsome. He had a considerable independence, besides two 
good livings, and he was not in the least addicted to Jooking up his daughters. 
Her mother was a woman of useful, plain sense, with a good temper, and, 
what is more remarkable, a good constitution. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope is the only modern novelist whose 
young ladies may be justly compared with Miss Austen’s, 
We believe that his Lucy Robarts, Adela Gauntlet, Grace 
Crawley, and Lily Dale (who, in Miss Austen’s hands, would 
have married Johnny Eames) will be felt by readers of a future 
generation to be as strictly true to life, as thoroughly typical 
girls, as Emma, Miss Dashwood, and Catherine Morland. Mr. 
Trollope has not so much humour, nor is that which he has so 
fine and incisive of its kind, as hers, but he possesses many 
characteristics similar to Miss Austen’s, and he employs them 
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similarly. He works by choice within a small space ; she did 
so of necessity, in obedience to the law of realism, which con- 
trolled her mind ; and he, too, makes his best effects both serious 
and ludicrous by small touches. When Lucy Robarts finds 
fault with the pet pony because she is confused about Lord 
Lufton, and whips the astonished quadruped, we get as clear an 
insight into the state of the case as when Mrs. Bennet scolds 
her daughter Kitty for coughing, and Mr. Bennet remarks that 
Kitty times her coughs ill. A Miss Dunstable, of the mode of 
seventy years ago, would be perfectly at home in Miss Austen’s 
pages, and Mr. Trollope might transfer Mr. Knightley to a work 
of his without any incongruity being detected. His John Grey 
of Nethercoats is very like him, duly modernized. 

Amid the scarcity of local colouring in Miss Austen’s works, 
and the monotony of such as there is, we get odd glimpses of 
the manners of her time, of the early hours, and the strange 
fashions in dress, of dinner parties at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and ladies who arrayed themselves in white muslin for 
their walks in the depth of winter, and were called on at the 
supper-table for a song. ‘The dreary fancy-work of the period 
also presents itself, the imitation of china, and the filigree 
baskets, which were not so expensive if as useless, as the leather 
work and the tapestry which replaced them. Her ideas of 
scenery are very limited. With a love of nature in the tame 
aspects under which she was accustomed to see it, we do not 
find any aspiration for a more extended knowledge, or any 
attempt at imaginary portraiture, such as constitutes so con- 
spicuous a feature in Scott’s works. Here, again, there is a 
point of resemblance between her and Thackeray, a result of 
the predilection for the study of human nature common 
to them both. There is not in all Thackeray’s works 
to be found an indication of appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, there is not even consciousness of them. But he was 
a travelled man, whereas Miss Austen’s sphere was restricted 
and monotonous; and yet Dickens’s description of Carker’s 
journey across France, of the storm at Yarmouth, or of Jonas 
Chuzzlewit’s night ride to the scene of Tigg’s murder, would 
have been as impossible to Thackeray as to Miss Austen. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s style of treating the face of the earth, 
partly that of a sportsman, partly that of a farmer, bears some 
resemblance to the few allusions to the subject to be found 
in her works. Rosings, Sotherton, Pemberley, Barton Park, 
Donwell, Northanger Abbey, are all similar, all handsome, 
convenient, and full of modern appliances of wealth and comfort. 
Rosings and Pemberley she describes in almost the same words. 
Of the first she says,—“ It was a handsome, modern building, 
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well situated on rising ground ;” of the second,—“It was a 
large, handsome stone building, standing well on rising ground.” 
Occasionally we discern a liking for architectural and historical 
antiquities, but it is not very pronounced. She had no taste 
for old books, and though Mr. Austen Leigh tells us that she 
was acquainted with the periodicals from the Spectator down- 
wards, we have her own authority for her disapprobation of 
that one in particular. Among the many unobtrusive passages 
of acute criticism in her works, the following is especially to 
the purpose. It is to be found in ‘“ Northanger Abbey,” 
follows her account of the sudden and vehement friendship 
between Catherine Morland and Isabella Thorpe, and its many 
signs and tokens, one being an agreement to read novels 
together, and it is interesting not only for its own sake, but as 
an indication of the tone of the now-forgutten reviewers of Miss 
Austen’s day. 


Yes, novels—for I will not adopt that ungenerous and impolitic custom, so 
common with novel-writers, of degrading, by their contemptuous censure, 
the very performances, to the number of which they are themselves adding, 
joining with their greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest epithets on 
such works, and scarcely ever permitting them to be read by their own 
heroine, who, if she accidentally take up a novel, is apt to turn over its 
insipid pages with disgust. Alas! if the heroine of one novel be not patro- 
nized by the heroine of another, from whom can she expect protection and 
regard? I cannot approve of it. Let us leave it to the reviewers to abuse 
such effusions of fancy at their leisure, and over every new novel to talk in 
threadbare strains of the trash with which the press now groans. Let us not 
desert one another ; we are an injured body. Although our productions have 
afforded more extensive and unaffected pleasure than those of any other 
literary corporation in the world, no species of composition has been so much 
decried. From pride, ignorance, and fashion, our foes are almost as many 
as our readers, and while the abilities of the nine hundredth abridger of the 
“ History of England,” or of the man who collects and publishes in a volume 
some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from the Spectator, 
and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogized by a thousand pens, there seems 
almost a general wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing the labour 
of the novelist, and of slighting the performances which have only genius, 
wit, and taste to recommend them. “Iam nonovel reader. I seldom look 
into novels. Do not imagine that I often read novels. It is really very 
well for a novel.” Such is the common cant. “ And what are you reading, 
Miss ——?” “Qh, it is only a novel!” replies the young lady, while she 
lays down her book with affected indifference, or momentary shame. It is 
perhaps only some work in which the greatest powers of the mind are dis- 
played, in which the most thorough knowledge of human nature, the happiest 
delineation of its vanities, the liveliest effusions of wit and humour, are con- 
veyed to the world in the best chosen language. Now, had the same young 
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lady been engaged with a volume of the Spectator instead of such a work, 
how proudly would she have produced the book and told its name, though 
the chances must be against her being occupied by any part of the voluminous 
publication, of which either the matter or manner would not disgust a young 
person of taste ; the substance of its papers so often consisting in the state- 
ment of improbable circumstances, unnatural characters, and topics of 
conversation which no longer concern any one living ; and their language, 
too, frequently so coarse as to give no very favourable idea of the age that 
could endure it.” 





How surprised the author of this spirited remonstrance would 
be, could she know the present status of the successful among 
novelists, the large space occupied by fiction in the world of 
literature, and her own high rank among its leaders. Among 
the fatiguing raptures, and the transcendental criticism, the 
wordy theories, and the general nonsense which has been 
written about Shakespeare, since that happy period at which 
the Germans claim to have made us understand him, it is 
refreshing to find such a gem of definition as the following, 
which Miss Austen lends to Henry Crawford, on the occasion 
of the memorable reading-party at Mansfield Park. He 
says :— 


I don’t think I have had a volume of Shakspeare in my hand since I was 
fifteen. I once saw Henry VIII. acted, or I have heard of it from somebody 
who did, I am not certain which. But Shakspeare one gets acquainted 
with without knowing how. It is a part of an Englishman’s constitution. 
His thoughts and beauties are so spread abroad that one touches them 
everywhere ; one is intimate with him by instinct. No man of any brain 
can open at a good part one of his plays without falling into the flow of his 
meaning immediately. ... One is familiar with Shakspeare from one’s 
earliest years. His celebrated passages are quoted by everybody, they are 
in half the books we open. We all talk Shakspeare, use his similes, and 
describe with his description. 


Cheerfulness, as marked a characteristic of Miss Austen’s 
works as their good sense and their brilliant humour, belonged 
to herself also. Not only was her course of life unvaried, but 
her disposition was remarkabiy calm and even. ‘There was 
in her,” says her nephew, “nothing eccentric or angular; no 
ruggedness of temper; no singularity of manner; none of the 
morbid sensibility or exaggeration of feeling which not unfre- 
quently accompanies great talents, to be worked up into a 
picture. Hers was a mind well balanced on a basis of good 
sense, sweetened by an affectionate heart, and regulated by fixed 
principles; so that she was to be distinguished from many 
other amiable and sensible women only by that peculiar genius 
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which shines out clearly enough in her works, but of which a 
biographer can make little use.’ Her genius was indeed 
peculiar; its products are in literature what Meissonier’s 
paintings are in art. Perfect in her own way, and on her own 
line, and doubly admirable because she never wandered from 
the one, or mistook the other, though beset with well-meant 
advice and what was intended for encouragement ;—as, for 
instance, when a patronizing admirer counselled her to write an 
historical romance founded on the history of the House of 
Coburg. She was as remarkably deficient in certain qualities 
as she was richly endowed in others. Her pictures are entirely 
of the surface of life. In all her works there is not one pathetic 
passage. The nearest approach to pathos is her description of 
Fanny Price’s loneliness among her grand cousins, in the 
strange great house. No one has ever sighed or cried over 
her books, and with the readiest acknowledgment of her 
sound sense and delicacy in handling the subject of love, it is 
impossible to avoid noticing the thorough worldliness of her 
treatment. She seems to think a woman well enough off if a 
man either loves her against his judgment, or marries her as a 
pis aller, We have an instance of the first in Mr. Darcy, who 
is quite unpardonably ungentlemanlike on the occasion of his 
proposal to Elizabeth Bennet; and of the second in the marriage 
of Edmund Bertram and Fanny Price. First, there is the 
fascinating stranger, Miss Crawford; then the appropriate 
cousin, Fanny. Colonel Brandon and Marianne Dashwood are 
parallel instances, reversed. Willoughby is the fascinating 
stranger, the Colonel the appropriate husband; in both cases 
the impulse of youthful feeling is permitted to exhaust itself on 
an unsafe object, anc then, after a period of not too excruciating 
disappointment, the’ unexceptionable partner for life, with high 
principles, unfailing sense, cultivated tastes, and a good income, 
turns up, and all is well. A solid esteem for the respectable, 
a thorough comprehension of the blessings of a secure and 
prosperous position, a lady-like regard for the fitness of things, 
a nicely graduated sense of class rights and privileges, and an 
appreciation of comfort which lends an air of coziness to all 
her pictures of family life, these are characteristics of Miss 
Austen. Mr. Matthew Arnold would certainly number her 
among the Philistines, if complete Philistinism can exist without 
vulgarity. She is never doleful, not even when death is in 
question. Her people succeed quietly to well-to-do progenitors, 
whose deaths are mentioned with respectable propricty. <A 
fever, or a “ putrid” sore throat, as it was the repulsive custom 
of her time to call it, is the nearest approach to grave calamity 
made by any of her people, and the reader suffers no anxiety in 
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either case; nor even when Louisa Musgrove falls on her 
head is he alarmed. Harriet Smith, Jane Bennet, Marianne 
Dashwood, all have illnesses, but we do not mind them. When 
Tom Bertram is taken ill, we know Miss Austen will not kill 
off a fine young man in so prosperous a position, partly 
because she never does unpleasant things, and partly because 
she does not mean to allow Miss Crawford to become. Lady 
Bertram. According to her, there might be nothing graver in 
the world than faults and vexations ; she hardly glances at sins 
and sorrows. There are no pictures of extravagantly luxurious 
high life in her novels. Her one lady of rank, Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh, is a sample of her finest powers of sarcasm, and 
admirably completes the picture of Mr. Collins, without falling 
into caricature. But there is no low life at all, and beyond a 
few general allusions, such as Emma Woodhouse’s visit to a 
poor family, there is no poverty, no wretchedness, no percep- 
tion of anything below the level of middle class prosperity and 
decorum. She ignores the tragic side of human life altogether ; 
she never saw it, and it did not suit the habit of her mind to 
pursue it in her fancy. The moral of each of her works is as 
unexceptionable as it is unobtrusive; but it is always a com- 
fortable, indeed an optimist moral, and the shrewdness with 
which it is worked out is as remarkable as the adroitness of 
the sayings by which it is supported. In this particular also 
Miss Austen resembles Oliver Goldsmith. The pith of his 
admirable essay upon Gretna Green marriages’ may be found 
in a still more compressed form in her comment upon the 
history of lydia Bennet and Wickham. “For my part,” 
Goldsmith makes his Scottish landlady to say, “I am entirely 
for doing things in the old family way, and never loved an 
outlandish marriage in my life. As I have had numbers call 
at my house, you may be sure I was not idle in imagining who 
they were, and how they did in the world after they left me. 
I cannot say that I ever heard much good come of them; and 
of a history of twenty-five that I noted down in my ledger, I 
do not know a single couple that would not have been fully as 
happy if they had gone the plain way to work, and asked the 
consent of their parents.” Miss Austen makes Elizabeth 
Bennet speculate upon the chances for her sister’s future 
thus :—“ How Wickham and Lydia were to be supported in 
tolerable independence she could not imagine; but how little 
of permanent happiness could belong to a couple who were 
only brought together because their passions were stronger 
than their virtue, she could easily conjecture.” There is no 
allusion to Goldsmith in her novels; his name has no place in 
the list of those writers whom she was known to admire, but 
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many traits of resemblance between them have impressed us, 
and her works may be read over and over again, in spite of 
familiarity with them, with no more risk of provoking weari- 
ness or breeding contempt, than could come of any number of 
perusals of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” They are not equal to 
that immortal story, whose tenderness, simple devotion, and 
pathos, are out of Miss Austen’s reach, and beside her aim; as 
impossible to her as the charming incongruities, the blunders 
in construction, which we could not so ill have spared, are 
foreign to her calm, accurate perfection, and her deliberate 
touch, never hasty even when most brilliant. But Miss Austen 
might have drawn the Vicar’s wife and daughters, and written 
the famous conversation, at which Mr. Burchell assisted in the 
capacity of chorus. ‘I chose my wife as she did her wedding- 
gown, not for a firm, glossy surface, but such qualities as would 
wear well,” is quite in her style, and the Morland family 
picture is a reproduction of the Vicar’s summary of his children’s 
dispositions. ‘In a word, a family likeness prevailed through 
all, and, properly speaking, they had but one character, that of 
being all equally generous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive.” 
Goldsmith might have written the following :—“ Mrs. Allen 
was one of that numerous class of females whose society can 
raise no other emotion than surprise at there being any man in 
the world who could like them well enough to marry them. She 
had neither beauty, genius, accomplishment, nor manner. The 
air of a gentlewoman, a great deal of quiet, inactive, good 
temper, and a trifling turn of mind, were all that could account 
for her being the choice of a sensible, intelligent man like Mr. 
Allen.” Miss Austen might have written the last sentences of 
the Vicar’s story,—in fact, she did more than once write some- 
thing very like it. ‘I had nothing now on this side of the 
grave to wish for,” says Dr. Primrose; “all my cares were 
over, my pleasures were unspeakable. It now only remained 
that my gratitude in good fortune should exceed my former 
submission in adversity.” 

Nothing is more remarkable than the similarity in design 
and structure of Miss Austen’s novels, considered in combina- 
tion with their extraordinary variety of character. It is only 
on examining them with an express purpose that the reader 
discovers how much sameness of incident there is, how entirely 
and justly the author trusted in her power of flavouring her 
piquant dishes, how indifferent she was to the monotony of 
their material. 

“ Pride and Prejudice” was the first, “Sense and Sensi- 
bility” the second of the six novels, of which “ Northanger 
Abbey” and “ Persuasion” were not published until after the 
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writer’s death. In both, the interest centres in two sisters 
who have a silly mother. In both there are two lovers,—one 
weak and fickle ; the other strong, sensible, and constant. The 
Miss Bennets and the Miss Dashwoods are as distinct as they 
are admirable. On the whole, Jane Bennet is the most refined 
aud elevated of Miss Austen’s creations, and Elizabeth the 
most original, amusing, and charming, though she has been 
said, with some justice, to be pert. Mr. Bingley, Mr. Darcy, 
and Mr. Wickham in the first story, play corresponding parts 
to those of Edward Ferrars,; Colonel Brandon, and Willoughby 
in the second. Wickham is favoured by Lizzy Bennet, who 
slights Darcy ; but Darcy exposes his real character, and reveals 
in confidence to Lizzy that he has attempted to induce his 
sister, Miss Darcy, to elope with him. Colonel Brandon is 
slighted by Marianne Dashwood, while the unprincipled and 
inconstant Willoughby is favoured; but Colonel Brandon 
exposes Willoughby’s real character, revealing to Marianne’s 
sister the fact that he is the seducer of the Colonel’s nicce. 

Mrs. Hurst, and her. sister, Miss Bingley, in “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” are the equivalents of the Misses Steele in “ Sense 
and Sensibility,” toadyism, flattery, and discomfiture included, 

but there is not the smallest resemblance between them ; 
indeed, they are strongly contrasted, the refined insolence of 
the two former being as perfectly represented as thie irritating 
yet amusing vulgarity of the two latter. Nancy Steele is 
surpassed only by Mrs. Norris. In both stories the wealthy 
lover, at first slighted, ultimately accepted, is the deus ex 
machind who settles family troubles, and makes everything 
comfortable. Barton Park, the great house at which the Miss 
Dashwoods are constantly expected to dine, is the counterpart 
of Rosings; and Lady Catherine, the insolent aunt of Mr. 
Darcy, is balanced by Mrs. Ferrars, the insolent mother of 
Elinor Dashwood’s lover. They interfere respectively, and 
with personal impertinence, to prevent the marriage of the two 
couples, and each precipitates the event. Even the asserted 
engagement of Mr. Darcy to his cousin, Miss de Bourgh, has 
its parallel in Mrs. Ferrars’s determination that her son shall 
marry Miss Morton; and John Dashwood, the son-in-law and 
flatterer of Mrs. Ferrars, is almost as solemn a fool as Mr. 
Collins, and is, like him with regard to the Bennets, first bent 
upon making up to the Dashwood girls for his inheritance of 
fortune at their expense, and then persuaded out of his inten- 
tion by a mean, mercenary, domineering wife. Mrs. Collins, 
with her calm, reasonable self-interest, and her candid avowal 
of her motive in marrying the pompous servile ass who is heir 

of entail to Mr. Bennet, is a superior creature to Mrs. John 
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Dashwood ; but Mrs. John Dashwood is the more natural of the 
two. In both these novels there is an unnecessary sister, 
Mary Bennet and Margaret Dashwood, and an unseen evil- 
working woman, whose story is told to the personages con- 
cerned, that story being in each case almost identical. In 
both there is an invaluable female friend, to whom the two 
sisters go on visits, whose incidents decide their future fate; 
but here again the similarity is less remarkable than the diffe- 
rence. Marianne Dashwood is not less unlike Jane Bennet 
than Mrs. Jennings is unlike Mrs. Gardiner. The elopement 
of Lydia Bennet with Wickham, without his having any inten- 
tion of marrying her, an improbable incident, considering 
their position in life, is an imaginative effort of the author’s 
in order to pile up the obstacles to Elizabeth’s marriage with 
Darcy, which reminds us of Lady Anne Lindsay’s dilemma, 
when she wanted one more misfortune for “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
and her sister suggested, “ steal the cow,” upon which “the 
cow was stol’n awa’.” But this unlikely incident is treated 
with admirable consistency, and the levity of Mrs. Bennet and 
her younger daughters is the lively and amusing study, from 
which the delicate and perfect delineation of Miss Crawford’s 
warped sense of propriety and deficiency of moral tone is 
afterwards executed. Miss Crawford, in “ Mansfield Park,” is 
one of the most brilliant of Miss Austen’s productions. If not 
so entertaining as Lizzy Bennet, she is as witty, and more 
refined. 

“ Mansfield Park” gives us the incomparable Mrs, Norris, 
and Lady Bertram: the latter is a triumph of art, for 
she is a model of sleek, indolent, contented selfishness ; and 
yet who could possibly dislike Lady Bertram, or blame Fanny 
Price for loving the aunt who is as systematically as she is 
unconsciously inconsiderate of her? The two women are made 
to express themselves with consummate skill, which never flags 
throughout the book. Edmund Bertram discovers, one even- 
ing, that his Cousin Fanny has a head-ache, and being far from 
suspecting that love for himself, and jealousy of Miss Crawford, 
have anything to do with it, investigates the cause :— 


“Did you go out in the heat, Fanny ?” 

“Go out! To be sure she did,” said Mrs. Norris : “would you have her 
stay within such a fine day as this? Were we not all out? Even your 
mother was out to-day for above an hour.” 

“Yes, indeed, Edmund,” said her ladyship, “I was out above an hour. I 
sat three quarters of an hour in the flower garden, while Fanny cut the 
roses ; and very pleasant it was, I assure you, but very hot. It was shady 
enough in the alcove ; but I declare I quite dreaded the coming home again.” 

“Fanny has been cutting roses, has she ?” 
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“Yes, and I am afraid they will be the last this year. Poor thing! She 
found it hot enough ; but they were so full blown that one could not wait.” 

“There was no help for it, certainly,” rejoined Mrs. Norris: “but I 
question whether her headache might not be caught then. Suppose you let 
her have your aromatic vinegar ; I always forget to have mine filled.” 

“ She has got it,” said Lady Bertram ; “she has had it ever since she came 
back from your house the second time.” 

“ What !” cried Edmund ; has she been walking as well as cutting roses ; 
walking across the hot park to your house, and doing it twice, Ma'am? No 
wonder her——” 

“T was afraid it would be too much for her,” said Lady Bertram ; “but 
when the roses were gathered, your aunt wished to have them, and then you 
know they must be taken home.” 

“ But were there enough to oblige her to go twice ?” 

“ No, but they were to be put into the spare room to-day ; and, unluckily, 
Fanny forgot to lock the door of the room, and bring away the key : so she 
was obliged to go again.” : 

Edmund got up and walked about the room, saying : “ And could nobody 
be employed on such an errand but Fanny? Upon my word, Ma'am, it has 
been a very ill-managed business.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know how it was to have been done better;” cried 
Mrs. Norris, unable to be longer deaf, “ unless I had gone myself, indeed ; 
but I cannot be in two places at once ; and I was talking to Mr. Green 
at that very time about your mother’s dairymaid, by her desire ; and had 
promised John Groom to write to Mrs. Jefferies about his son, and the poor 
fellow was waiting for me half an hour. I think nobody can justly accuse 
me of sparing myself on any occasion ; but, really, I cannot do everything at 
once. And as to Fanny’s just stepping down to my house for me,—it is not 
much above a quarter of a mile,—I cannot think I was unreasonable to ask 
it. How often do I pass it, early and late—three times a day, and in all 
weathers too. . . . Between ourselves, Edmund,” nodding significantly at his 
mother, “it was cutting the roses, and dawdling about in the flower garden, 
that did the mischief.” 

“T am afraid it was,” said the more candid Lady Bertram, who overheard 
her ; “I am very much afraid she caught the headache there, for the heat was 
enough to kill anybody. It was as much as I could bear, myself ;—sitting, 
and calling to Pug, and trying to keep him from the flower-beds was almost 
too much for me.” 


Mrs. Norris must be allowed to take precedence of all Miss 
Austen’s serio-comic creations. Several come near—none equal 
her. The transaction of the green baize curtain for the theatre 
at Mansfield; the economy with which she cuts it out; the 
“delighted integrity ” with which she effects a saving of half- 
a-crown to the absent Sir Thomas, while abetting proceed- 
ings of which he must heartily disapprove; the skill with 
which she parries his reproof; and the ultimate triumph with 
which she carries off the curtain to her own house, “ where 
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she happened to be particularly in want of green baize,” 
would alone render her incomparable. Her vicarious charity, 
her indomitable management, her toadying, her grasping 
covetousness, her spitefulness to Fanny,—extending from grudg- 
ing her a fire in her room at Lady Bertram’s expense, and her 
share in a country excursion, to being angry because she is 
sought bya man whom she will not marry ;—her prying into the 
housekeeping of her successors at the Vicarage; and her suc- 
cessful raid upon the poultry and dairy produce of Sotherton, 
are all wonderfully effective strokes of description. 

Miss Austen was very fond of her brothers, who were in the 
Navy, aad very proud of them, feelings to which are due some 
of the happiest touches in “ Mansfield Park,” relating to the 
midshipman’s visit to his sister; and, in particular, the pretty 
incident of Fanny’s only ornament, the amber cross her brother 
brings home from one of his voyages. Mr. Austen Leigh’s Memoir 
gives but few specimens of his aunt’s letters; in one of them, to 
her sister, there is this passage: “Charles has received £30 
for his share of the privateer, and expects £10 more ; but of 
what avail is it to take prizes if he lays out the produce in 
presents to his sisters? He has been buying gold chains and 
topaz crosses for us. He must be weil scolded. .% . I will 
write by this post to thank and reproach him. . . . We shall 
be unbearably fine.” 

In “ Emma” the characters are admirably drawn, with the 
exception of Frank Churchill, who is a rather worthless young 
man, and who furnishes one of the few instances in which 
vagueness can be laid to the author’s charge. We cannot 
help thinking she drew Frank Churchill purposely to justify 
Mr. Knightley’s small opinion of him. ‘There is a little 
clumsiness about the story, but its richness in humour is 
wonderful. Miss Austen says of it, “Iam strongly haunted 
with the idea that to those readers who have preferred ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ it will appear inferior in wit, and to those who 
have preferred ‘ Mansfield Park,’ inferior in good sense.” 
This idea was unfounded. Mr. Austen Leigh tells us that 
she was very fond of Emma, but did not reckon upon her being 
a general favourite, for when commencing that work she said, 
“T am going to take a heroine whom no one but myself will 
much like.” In this she was right toa certain extent, for there 
is a good deal of unamiability underlying Emma’s brilliancy and 
charm, but the fine rebuke administered by Mr. Knightley to her 
unfeeling wit at poor Miss Bates’s expense, witnesses to the 
author’s perception of that unamiability, and gains additional 
interest from her nephew’s testimony concerning her unex- 


ceptionable employment of her own remarkable humour and 
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power of sarcasm. “ She was as far as possible from being 
censorious or satirical.” In a short memoir, from whose hand 
does not appear, prefixed to an edition of her works published 
in 1882, we find the following remarks upon the same point: 
“Tf there be an opinion current in the world that a perfectly 
amiable temper is not reconcilable to a lively imagination and 
a keen relish for wit, such an opinion will be rejected for ever 
by those who had the happiness of knowing Miss Austen. 
Though the frailties, foibles, and follies of others could not 
escape her immediate detection, yet even on these vices did she 
never trust herself to comment with unkindness. . . . She never 
uttered a hasty, a silly, or a severe expression. In short, her 
temper was as polished as her wit.” 

The “ Quarterly Review,” in 1821, contained an article on 
Miss Austen’s works, written by Dr. Whateley, in which he 
did justice to the humour, wisdom, and variety of her fools, 
claiming them as special evidences of the writer’s ability, and 
remarking that she resembled Shakspeare in her admirable dis- 
crimination in the character of fools. Some of the most excel- 
lent are to be found among Emma’s friends. Mr. Woodhouse 
is superlative, so is Miss Bates, and we suspect Miss Austen of 
having intended to include in the number Emma’s sister, with 
her prejudice against everybody’s doctor but her own, and her 
difficulty in making her cook understand what she means by 
‘a nice smooth basin of gruel,—thin, but not foo thin.” Her 
wits are delightful, but we incline to prefer her fools, like Gold- 
smith’s, and the combination of fool and wit, in Mrs. Palmer’s 
case, is one of her finest achievements. Even where she does 
not care to elaborate a fool, but merely gives us a half length 
or a profile, how delightful it is. Mary Bennet does not occupy 
a page, Kitty does not occupy two, but could we part with 
them? Any rational friend might as well as Mrs. Allen have 
taken Catherine Morland to Bath, in order that she might meet 
Mr. Tilney, but what a difference it would have made to us. 
What a loss it would have been if Maria Rushworth had mar- 
ried a sensible man for his wealth and position, instead of the 
ponderous donkey, whose satin cloak and forty-two speeches 
share with Mrs. Norris and the baize curtain, the honours of 
the private theatricals at Mansfield Park. Of Miss Austen’s 
minor fools we could endure to part with only one. Sir Wil- 
liam Lucas might be eliminated with advantage. The book 
which boasts fools of such distinction as Mr. Collins and Mrs. 
Bennet, does not need the bowing and complimenting knight. 

“Those who know anything of composition,” says Oliver 
Goldsmith, “are sensible that, in pursuing humour, it will 
sometimes lead us into the recesses of the mean.” Miss Austen 
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was so led as regards the characters she most humorously depic- 
ted. There is little wickedness in her novels, but there is a great 
deal of meanness. Even in her latest work, “ Persuasion,” 
which has dignity, tenderness, and sweetness far beyond any of 
the preceding five novels, meanness abounds. Sir Walter Elliot, 
who is a male Lady Catherine, but far more humorously 
drawn, is essentially mean; so is his handsome daughter 
Elizabeth, while her toady, Mrs. Clay, is one of the most 
real toadies ever put in a book, and this implies that she is 
. one of the meanest. The Ferrars family, with the exception 
of Edward; Nancy and Lucy Steele; John Thorpe and his 
sister ; the vulgar, pompous General Tilney; John Dashwood, Mr. 
Collins and Maria Lucas, Miss Bingley, Miss Gray, Mrs. Norris, 
Lady Catherine, Mrs. Musgrove, and Mr. and Mrs. Elton,— 
there is no monotony in these creations, but they are all ani- 
mated by mean motives, inspired ‘by petty feelings, and as con- 
temptible as they are inexhaustibly amusing. 

All Miss Austen’s novels end happily, and in a similar way. 
She, like every other novelist, doubtless found it difficult 
to bring about the betrothal of the fit and proper persons 
without importing into her pages any of the embarrassment and 
silliness which accompany such incidents in real life. It is not 
extraordinary that she surmounted the difficulty, but it is 
remarkable that she disposed of it in four distinguished 
instances by similar means, and three of those instances have 
strong points of resemblance in their accessories. Mr. Knightley 
takes a walk with Emma, and proposes to her, her father being 
entirely unsuspicious of their mutual feelings, and they expe- 
rience a delightful conscious embarrassment in the ignorant 
family circle during the evening. Mr. Darcy calls at Long- 
bourn, and takes Elizabeth out for a walk, during which he 
proposes to her. Her parents are entirely unsuspicious of 
their mutual feelings, and they too enjoy their charming 
mystery untilafter supper. Mr. Tilney takes Eleanor Morland 
out for a walk, aad proposes to her, and her parents are also 
profoundly unsconscious. Captain Wentworth and Anne Elliot 
also make up their eight years’ estrangement out of doors, and 
nobody has the least notion of what they are about. It is no 
trifling evidence of Miss Austen’s confidence in her skill that 
she did not think it necessarv to vary the form of her narratives, 
and that this sameness does not in the least militate against the 
interest, and the entertainment of her readers, is a proof that 
her confidence was just. We find in “ Persuasion ” another 
instance of her indifference to variety of incident. Two acci- 
dents happen in the course of the story,—one to prevent the 
hero and heroine meeting on a particular occasion ; the other, 
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to bring them together under agitating circumstances, Miss 
Austen makes these accidents identical in their nature. Little 
Charles Musgrove has a bad fall in the first instance, and his 
aunt Louisa has a worse in the second. 

From Mrs. Gaskell’s daughters the public learned something 
of what the fate of her “ Wives and Daughters” was to have 
been. The author’s pleasant custom was to talk about her 
brain-friends in the family circle, and a few charming hints 
about Cynthia and Molly and Mrs. Gibson were forthcoming. 
“Miss Austen would, if asked,” says Mr. Leigh, “tell us . 
many little particulars about the subsequent career of some 
of her people. In this traditionary way we learned that Miss 
Steele never succeeded in catching the Doctor; that Kitty 
Bennet was married to a clergyman near Pemberley, while 
Mary obtained nothing higher than one of her uncle Philip’s 
clerks, and was content to’be considered a star in the — 
ociety of Meyton; that the ‘considerable sum’ given by 
Mrs. Morris to William Price was one pound, and that 
the letters placed by Frank Churchill before Jane Fairfax, 
which she swept away unread, contained the word ‘pardon.’ 
Of the good people in ‘ Northanger Abbey ’ and ‘ Persuasion’ 
we know nothing more than what is written; for before those 
works were published their author had been taken away from 
us, and all such amusing communications had ceased for ever.” 

The landed gentry, the Church, and the Navy furnish Miss 
Austen with the greater number of her leading male personages. 
Her intellectual sympathies, her personal tastes, as revealed 
in her works, lean decidedly towards the latter. Captain 
Wentworth, in “ Persuasion,” is incomparably her most inter- 
esting lover, and Admiral Croft one of the most original, 
worthy, harmonious, and loveable of her characters. There is 
no meanness about him and his wife, they are as respectable as 
they are entertaining. William Price rivals Mr. Crawford in| 
interest, in life, in spirit, and in importance. She does indeed 
hint at an ill-conducted Admiral, but she never brings him on 
the scene ; and Captain Wentworth’s brother officers, who make 
but brief appearances, are charming. Among the men of 
fortune who marry her favoured heroines after the slight and 
admirably tempered winds of adversity to which she subjects 
them, Mr. Knightley, Mr. Darcy, and Mr. Bingley are unex- 
ceptionable; but Mr. Knightley, being free from the pride and 
the slight touch of pedantry of the one, and the amiable readi- 
ness to be dictated to of the other, is as much their superior as 
Miss Austen wishid and believed him to be. Colonel Brandon 
is vague, and, it must be confessed, unattractive. 

In Miss Austen’s clerical portraits, we find food for grave 
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reflection. Her works bespeak, and her biographer demands 
for her, credit for accuracy as unerring as it is conscientious, in 
the delineation of every phase of society and character which she 
undertakes to illustrate. She wrote of nothing which she had 
not seen; she wrote of everything as she saw it. She was the 
sister of two naval officers,—we know how she depicted the 
characters formed in and by that profession, and the estimate 
entertained by its members of its rank, duties, privileges, and 
honour. She was a clergyman’s daughter, and it. is reason- 
able to conclude that she depicted clerical life as it appeared to 
her, and that in reproducing the general estimate and expectation 
respecting clerical duties, she represented it with her customary 
accuracy. In her six novels we find seven clergymen, of whom 
three play leading parts in the several stories, and the fourth 
has a brief pleasing love episode in “ Persuasion.” 

Miss Austen did not live in the detestable era of Fleet 
parsons, or in the yet earlier one so admirably described by 
Macaulay, in a sketch to which we are probably indebted for 
the edifying Mr. Sampson of the “ Virginians,” when the 
chaplain left the table as soon as the pudding was placed upon it, 
and was expected to marry my lady’s waiting-woman, or to 
form a still more degrading connection for my lord’s con- 
venience. But she did live in a period of indifferentism as 
difficult for Catholics to comprehend, and more sad to their 
contemplation, than the present, with its buzz of dispute, revolt 
from every kind of authority, and manifold theorizing. In her 
pages we do not find Dr. Tusher, but we do find Dr. Grant, 
who seems to us of the two the more lamentable picture, 
because there is some reprobation as well as ridicule attached by 
Mr. Thackeray to the complacent husband of Beatrix Esmond ; 
whereas when Miss Austen objects to Dr. Grant’s characteristics, 
it is not at all from the point of view in which they give us scandal, 
In our time, the world says: “ Hang dogma! What do you 
want with dogma? Let religion be a matter of opinion like 
free trade, the origin of species, the German frontiers, or any- 
thing else you like.” But religion is discussed; people have 
or form opinions about it; it is a force, a principle, a living 
thing in our midst. Seventy years ago, when Miss Austen 
began to execute her photographic views of society, people, that 
is to say, “ genteel” people, did not trouble themselves about it 
at all. There were odd proceedings going on among the 
Methodist bodies, and the process was in operation whose 
progress caused a French wit to describe England ‘as a 
country in which there were four hundred religions and only 
one sauce.” But among the tranquil well-bred upper and middle 
classes, who appertained to the State creed, indifferentism, 
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blank and comfortable, prevailed. The Church of England, 
according to them, has an institution, like Parliament, or the 
Justices of the Peace, less "important than the one, and less 
useful than the others. The clergy of this church were 
younger sons, brought up to fill its places of preferment,—a voca- 
tion, to be sure, after its kind ; but as far, in a spiritual sense, as 
any of the preceding abominations of the Tusher and Sampson 
kind from the true meaning of a vocation to the Ministry of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. In Miss Austen’s novels this 
estimate of the position of clergymen is clearly defined. There is 
not the slightest trace of spirituality to befound throughout them. 
They do not contain a line with which the most enlightened 
conscience would need to reproach itself, but a-system purely 
human in its morality might form precisely the order of mind 
which reproduces itself there. Mr. Austen Leigh assures 
us that his aunt’s piety was deep and active, and we accept the 
assurance gladly; but there is nothing to indicate it in her 
works, and his own language on the subject reveals a habit of 
mind which is strange to our Catholic modes of thought and 
speech. “I do not venture to speak of her religious principles,” 
says her biographer, himself a clergyman, “that is a subject on 
which she herself was more inclined to thini: and act, than to 
talk, and I shall imitate her reserve; satisfied to have shown 
how much of Christain love and humility abounded in her 
heart, without presuming to lay bare the roots whence those 
graces grew.” Religious novels are detestable things, and 
there is no more nauseous reading, even from the merely 
critical point of view, than the gushing platitudes and offensive 
familiarities of the ‘‘ memoirs” and “ remains” of “ eminent 
Christians,’—a species of literature which, we are glad to 
observe, has gone out of fashion of late. But in the case of so 
true and finished an artist as Miss Austen, and when we are 
specially invited by her biographer to trace the indications of 
her mind and disposition to be found in her works in their com- 
pleteness, it is natural to perceive and comment upon the 
absence of an attribute specially claimed for her, and which we 
are accustomed to think must insensibly influence thought 
and colour its expression, however restricted from ostentatious 
or intentional display. In the absence of any trace of her own 
religious opinions or feelings, we are next led to examine her 
delineation of the society in which she lived, in order to 
discover what share or influence in it she allows to religion and 
its ministers. Here we find ourselves anticipated by her bio- 
grapher, who insists upon the accuracy of her portraiture of the 
clergy, admitting that not one of her clerical heroes “ had 
adequate ideas of the duties of a parish minister.” ‘ Such, 
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however,” says Mr. Leigh, “ were the opinions and practice 
then prevalent among respectable and conscientious clergymen 
before their minds had been stirred, first by the Evangelical, 
and afterwards by the High Church movement which this 
century has witnessed. The country may be congratulated, 
which, on looking back to such a fixed landmark, can find that 
it has heen advancing instead of receding from it.” 

It seems wonderful to us that a member of the clerical body 
of the Church of England,—a church which declares itself 
to be apostolic,—can take such a view of such an epoch in its 
history. That in the eighteenth century of its existence, it 
should have had “a fixed landmark ” of such a nature as “ the 
opinions and practice of respectable and conscientious clergy- 
men,” according to the types presented by Miss Austen—ap- 
pears to us an utterly unanswerable argument against its truth, 
authority, and apostolic origin. No individual misconduct of 
its ministers, no interior scandals could furnish one so effective ; 
for they may, and do, as we Catholics know too well, exist, 
without dimming for a moment the lustre of the central truth 
and unity; but here is an epoch of opinion and practice among 
the constituent members of the clerical body, in which spiritu- 
ality has absolutely no place, and it would have been simply 
regarded as fanatical, absurd, and superstitious to associate the 
idea of a supernatural mission with the “ duty” of a clergy- 
man, or to regard him as in any respect different from a lawyer 
or a doctor, except in the fortunate accident of the superiority 
accorded by custom to his social status. Catholics have no 
difficulty in understanding the fact, and tracing its origin, com- 
mon to all the irrationalities and eccentricities of the Protestant 
aberration; but that Protestants, Church of England people 
themselves, should not perceive the absurdity of such a position, 
but should gravely comment upon it as an accident, as some- 
thing unconnected with their vital condition, is to us inexplic- 
able. Until this “landmark” and the landmark affixed by the 
Apostles can be proved to be identical, we cannot see how the 
Church of England is to be identified with the Church founded 
by them on any system of reasonable deduction. 

We know Miss Austen to have been a woman of high prin- 
ciples and refined mind, and we conclude she was not prejudiced 
against the profession to which her father belonged, and which 
she assigns to three of her favourite heroes, Whence comes it 
then that she did not regard that profession with too much 
respect to make Mr. Elton, Mr. Collius, and Dr. Grant mem- 
bers of it? Henry Tilney, Edward Ferrars, and Edmund 
Bertrand are merely agreeable, fashionable young men, the 
latter, who is the best of the three, reaches in his manner and 
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discourse only a decorous, formal seriousness, ¢ried on in the 
introductory portions of the story, and to be put on with the 
irrevocable black coat. With the other two it is impossible to 
associate an idea of the clerical calling at all. The fourth young 
clergyman, Charles Hayter, is unaffectedly interested in his 
profession solely that he may marry; and Mr. Tilney’s occa- 
sional residence at his living, when his curate’s engagements 
elsewhere make it necessary, is alleviated by the improvement 
of his grounds, and the care of his shrubbery. Miss Austen 
makes the men whom her heroines are destined to marry, 
clergymen, because it is easy, respectable, probable, and ready 
to hand in her own experience; but there is no devotion, no 
piety about them, no recognition that any such thing could be 
required or expected. Henry Tilney is in his proper place in a 
country dance, and we like his sprightliness; Edmund Bertram 
is in his place in a handsome country mansion, making himself 
agreeable to a pretty and clever girl, whose mockery of the 
clerical life is piquant and effective. But can we imagine either 
preaching to sinners, teaching men and women the things 
which belong unto peace, ministering to the sick, supporting 
the dying, working among the poor? Assuredly not. They 
are in the world, and of it, well-looking, well-dressed, well- 
mannered, the friends of Dives, and with Lazarus have they no 
concern. It may be said that we are not called upon for any 
such effort of the imagination; that we need not think of 
them in any but the circumstances in which they appear. But 
why should there be no incongruity in pursuing the other crea- 
tions of Miss Austen’s pen through any imaginary phases of 
their life, and finding each in harmony with his position and 
his duties? Why should the realism which never fails else- 
where, fail here? The answer is not far to seek. 

When we examine the three remaining clerical portraits, we 
find that they represent the three least estimable individuals in 
Miss Austen’s books. Dr. Grant is a sensual, selfish bon vivant, 
whose wife keeps him in good humour by taking care that he 
has a good dinner every day; and whose sister-in-law ridicules 
him, among a large circle of his parishioners, for being put out 
of that condition of temper by an unfortunate error about 
partridges. 

Dr. and Mrs, Grant, and their household, contrast most un- 
favourably with Admiral and Mrs. Croft, and theirs. Mr. Elton 
is a mean, ungentlemanly, presumptuous person, a fortune 
hunter and a sycophant, who assists his wife to insult a de- 
pendent girl, and is devoted only to dining out. It is also 
noticeable that Mr. Elton is the only case in which Miss Austen 
refers to the after-dinner drinking prevalent in her time. Mr. 
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Collins is a sycophant of a far lower type than Mr. Elton, a 
braggart, anda solemn fool. As before said, he is one of the 
author’s two caricatures; and she mates him with a wife whose 
cool self-interest is her chief characteristic. Such are Miss 
Austen’s clerical portraits, and we accept them, the good and 
the bad, as accurate types, with her biographer’s confirmation. 

We learn from Mr. Austen Leigh, on the authority of Lady 
Trevelyan, that Lord Macaulay had intended to write a memoir 
of Miss Austen, with criticisms on her works, to prefix it to 
a new edition of her works, and from the proceeds of the sale 
to erect a monument to her memory in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. ‘That portion of the plan,” says Mr. Leigh, “in which 
Lord Macaulay’s success would have been most certain, might 
have been almost sufficient for his object. A memoir written 
by him would have been a monument.” This is well said; 
but, though Lord Macaulay’s criticism of those marvellous 
novels would have secured their higher appreciation, and 
enhanced her fame, a memoir, even by him, could not have 
possessed the value and the simple, truthful charm of this one, 
written by a relative who knew, loved, and remembers her, — 
one who enables us to feel respect and affection for Jane 
Austen, the woman, in at least equal proportion to the admira- 
tion her works inspire for Jane Austen the novelist. 


Art. VII—THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church maintained against opposite 
theories, with an Explanation of certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History 
erroneously appealed to in their support. By M. J. Ruopes, M.A. In 
two vols, Longman, 1870. 


O* the first appearance of this valuable book we gave some 

account of it in a short notice at the end of our April num- 
ber. But what it discusses is so distinctly the controversy of the day, 
that we should fail in our duty if we did not treat the subject 
more at length. 

There are few changes in the language and opinions of our day 
which are more striking to those who can remember the England 
of forty years back, than the general admission by thoughtful 
Anglicans of the fact that the Church of God is by Divine ap- 
pointment one visible body, and that the existence of separated sects 
is, in itself, a violation of the Divinely appointed order. Forty 
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years ago, the general opinion among Anglicans was that the 
existence of various sects was on the whole good—that it pre- 
vented any from sinking into carelessness and indifference—that 
there was substantial unity among sects, so long as they agreed upon 
fundamentals, and agreed to differ upon things of minor import- 
ance. They further held that all the main Protestant sects actually 
did thus agree—that the only thing to be regretted was that 
many of their members, instead of seeing and admitting this real 
union, had quarrelled among themselves ; and that all that was 
now needed for the restoration of union was, that men should 
cultivate a more Christian spirit, and regard each other with 
mutual toleration and forbearance. 

This may be called the purely Protestant theory. Those indeed 
who maintained it were far enough from disclaiming the name. 
They excluded from the imaginary ‘‘Church” which they had 
devised out of all whom they called ‘“ Evangelical Protestants,” 
two classes of men who called themselves Christians,—Catholics 
(whom they called Papists) and Socinians ; for both of these, they 
declared, denied the fundamental doctrines, in holding which the 
unity of the Church consisted. 

This theory is more broadly and nakedly put forward by the 
late Dr. Chalmers in his ‘‘ Lectures on Church Establishments ”’ 
than in any other book known to us. Dr. Chalmers, we perhaps 
need hardly say, was for many years the leader and chicf of the 
Presbyterian establishment in Scotland. In his later years he was 
involved in the dispute about the right claimed by Scotch congre- 
gations to reject the ministers appointed to benefices by patrons, and 
in the spring of the year 1843, when this question had been 
decided against the claimants by the supreme authority of the law, 
he seceded from the establishment, followed by nearly half its 
ministers, and founded the existing ‘‘ Free Kirk of Scotland.” In 
the year 1838, a few years before that controversy arose, he was 
engaged by some zealous Anglicans, anxious for the best possible 
defence against the numerous assaults which were just then made 
upon the Anglican Establishment, to deliver in London a series of 
lectures on the ‘Establishment and Extension of National 
Churches.” The principles he laid down were, that it is the duty 
of a Christian government to establish, by law, some one form of 
Christianity—that this was first done by Constantine the Great. 
“ The first example of a government having made selection of a 
faith to be signalized and supported as a national religion, is that 
of Constantine, who evinced all the greater strength of motive and 
determination in doing so, that, in setting up this new establish- 
ment, he superseded or overthrew an old one. . . The second example 
of anything similar to this in history took place at the Reforma- 
tion, when a change was accomplished in the national establish- 
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ments of several countries in Europe—not a change, as before, from 
Paganism to Christianity, but a change from Popery to Protest- 
antism, or from one denomination of Christianity to another.” 
Then discussing the existing demand for the overthrow of the 
Church of England, he said he should not in that case fear for 
“our Protestantism,” for ‘‘ the question between Protestantism 
and Popery was not a question which could only be resolved in an 
assembly of priests or of scholastics; but a question that might 
be rightly entertained and rightly decided also in any assembly of 
well-educated Englishmen. We could not imagine a more testing 
evidence of an incompetent and vulgarized Parliament, than that it 
should not be qualified to decide between the merits of Pro- 
testantism and Popery—or which of the two systems, not in 
respect of policy, but in respect of absolute truth and of sacred 
obligation, is most worthy of being upholden as the national faith 
of these realms. In this nation, of all others, there is none, with 
the ordinary schooling of a gentleman, who could not thoroughly 
inform himself, and by the reading of a few weeks, on this great 
question ; we need only a parliament of England’s best principled 
and best educated men.” Then he went on to rail at Irish 
Catholics, and to protest (for it would be an abuse of language to 
call what he said an argument) against the abolition of the Irish 
Protestant establishment, declaring that if it were even proposed 
“not perhaps to abolish but at least to abridge the legal funds for 
the support of Protestantism ” in Ireland, there would be “ enough 
not of fiery zeal, but of calm, resolute, and withal enlightened 
principle in the land to resent the outrage—to meet and overbear 
it.” He exclaimed against the notion that the established clergy 
in Ireland were to attend only to the Protestants. On the con- 
trary, the establishment ought to be ‘“‘a great home mission, 
with its ministers acting the part of devoted missionaries ;” and 
instead of this, he complained that the best Protestant clergy- 
men in Ireland had “avowed an honest though still a grievously 
mistaken principle, that they went beyond their legitimate pro- 
vince if they meddled at all with the Catholic population; at which 
rate the primitive Christians went beyond their legitimate province 
when they meddled with the Pagans of the Roman empire.” 
Next, Dr. Chalmers went on to say, that easy as it is to choose 
between Protestantism and Popery, it is not so easy “to select 
and single out from among the numerous sectarian varieties of 
evangelical Protestantism, that one denomination which is most 
entitled to the privileges and honours of an establishment. 
For, substantially speaking, they have all one and the same 
theology, and we may say that, experimentally speaking, they 
have all made their contributions to the sound education of the 
people in the habits and principles of Christianity.” Then he 
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praised in detail the different Protestant sects (except the 
Socinians) and said, Why not endow and establish them? Because, 
he replies, it would be too expensive. ‘‘It was on theological 
principles that we stripped popery of her endowments. It is on 
the principles of a right fiscal, or a right economical arrangement, 
that, while recoguizing the substantial unity of two, three, or more 
of the Protestant bodies, we endow but one of them and leave out 
the rest.” They differ merely on “ the non-essentials of Christianity 
—the nuge triviales, if not the nugw diffciles of doctrine and 
government—the caprices or whimsical peculiarities, in which, 
through the very wontonness of freedom in this land of perfect 
toleration, men have chosen to besport- themselves, and so 
have broken forth into their parti-coloured varieties ; each 
having a creed, or, rather I would say, each having a costume and 
a designation of their own ; for, substantially, nine-tenths of the 
people in Britain have all the same creed.” In conclusion, referring 
to the Oxford tracts, which had then been coming out for some 
five years, and which maintained the exclusive claims of the 
Anglican communion on the ground of apostolical succession, equally 
against “ Romanism and popular Protestantism,” he said, “‘ When 
once the Church of England shall have come down from all that 
is transcendental or mysterious in her pretensions, and, quitting 
the plea of her exclusive apostolical derivation, shall rest more upon 
that wherein the real greatness of her strength lies, ‘ her rights as 
as an establishment,’ she will be recognized as the great standard 
and rallying-post for all those who would unite in this mighty 
cause. 

Such are the grounds on which the great mass of the Anglican 
clergy and laity rested the claims of their communion thirty years 
ago. Let it not be thought that we have done them any injustice 
in selecting as their mouthpiece a leading Presbyterian, for the 
selection was their own. Indeed, nothing could more strikingly 
illustrate the state of feeling among religious Anglicans at that 
time, than the fact that zealous men, anxious to support the Church 
of England against all assailants, should have selected such a 
man for their champion. And when his lectures were published, 
they were received with almost universal applause. The “ British 
Critic,” at that time under the direction of J. H. Newman, pro- 
tested—that was a matter of course ; but we believe that no other 
voice was raised in the Church of England against the assumption, 
that its real strength was to be found in the principles proclaimed, 
by Dr. Chalmers, and that he was its best defender. 

Observe then upon what grounds Anglicanism was defended in 
those days. Popery, it was said, is evidently and indisputably 
false. Socinianism is the denial of Christianity. All other Pro- 
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testant sects have the same theology, the same religion,—they arc 
actually one. Let them combine and act as one. 

We need hardly say how great the change among English Pro- 
testants has already been. Even among Protestant dissenters it is 
probably greater than is generally known, because their social 
position and education bring them less prominently before the 
world. We believe, however, that even among them, the most 
educated and most religious party would now speak, or at least 
would feel quite differently from Dr. Chalmers about ‘ Popery.” 
They are in general quite as readyas Catholics themselves to maintain 
that if our Blessed Lord gave authority to any one Church, and 
promised His Divine Presence to it in any exclusive sense, then 
the churches in communion with Pius IX., and those only, must 
be that Church. They maintain this obvious truth in controversy 
against Anglicans, and assuming the premise that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not the only true Church, deduce from it, very 
logically, the conclusion that no such Church exists, and therefore 
that the Anglican communion can have no claims to be such aChurch. 
And indeed one does not see how, without abandoning their funda- 
mental characteristics, they can well adopt any theory of unity 
other than that which makes it consist in mutual agreement of 
divided sects to differ upon non-essentials, without quarrelling with 
each other. Still men possess so wonderful a power of inventing 
theories adapted to their position, that we should by no means feel 
surprised if, before very long, the more religious dissenters should 
come forward with some such theory, abandoning Dr. Chalmers’s 
notion of unity, and professing to show that their position is not 
really inconsistent with the unity of the Church as it has been held in 
every age before Protestantism was heard of. When they produce 
such a theory (which we heartily hope they may, because it would 
imply their having taken at least one considerable stride towards 
the one truth), it will be time enough to combat it. Meanwhile 
we may predict with confidence that if it is ever produced, it will 
really and substantially be the same as that which they have 
hitherto maintained ; namely, that Christian unity is not external 
and visible, but invisible and “ spiritual,’ and that it consists in 
mutual charity and goodwill between the members of sects which 
still continue separate. For in truth there is no alternative. 
Religious bodies cannot really be at one and the same time, and in 
the same sense of the words, both united and disunited ; and all 
arguments to prove that any two of them can at the same time be 
visibly one, and yet visibly divided, is a shock to the common 
sense of mankind. 

And this really is the case with the arguments by which 
Anglicans try to prove that Catholics, Greek schismatics, and they 
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themselves are really one Church. The great step which has been 
gained since 1838 is that now the mass of them, abandoning Dr. 
Chalmers’s theory, maintain this new position. And what has 
already moved the great mass of the Anglican clergy and educated 
laity so far as this in the direction of truth is, in fact, the con- 
troversy with Catholics. For many years Anglicans had been 
contented to leave it to the executioner and the gaoler to maintain 
their side in argument against Rome ; and they did prudently, for 
the argument was certainly strong. “If you make your voice 
heard in England you shall be hanged and embowelled.” That 
was the Anglican argument under “‘the great Elizabeth.” “ If 
you do not keep quiet you shall be thrown into prison, and only let 
out on giving a promise to leave England, and never return to it.” 
That was the form which the same argument took in the earlier 
years of George III. Both have unquestionably considerable force. 
They are worth considering carefully. But the repeal of the great 
mass of the penal laws, by depriving Anglicans of these argu- 
ments, made it essential to them to devise some other. One of 
the earliest of the Oxford Tracts began with the words, “The con- 
troversy with the Romanists has come upon us like a summer 
shower.” And so it was. All of a sudden it became necessary 
that Anglicans, who had so long been content with attacking 
dissenters for violating ‘‘ Christian unity,”’ ‘‘ Apostolical order,” 
and the like, found themselves under the necessity of proving, if 
they could, that the same reproof did not belong to themselves. 

It was one of the pregnant sayings attributed to Charles II., 
that the Church of England used Roman Catholic arguments 
against the dissenters, and dissenting arguments against the 
Roman Catholics. And nothing could be more true. Against the 
dissenters, as long as it had nothing to fear from Catholics, it had 
urged, in most edifying language, the duty and necessity of visible 
unity, of submission to the authorities of the Church, of trusting 
not to private judgment but to Apostolic tradition. Suddenly all 
these guns which they had loaded were turned against their own 
position. In the earlier days of the Oxford movement they tried 
to silence this battery by the same artillery which they had been 
accustomed to use in the war against the dissenters. The 36th 
number of the first volume of the ‘‘ Oxford Tracts,” professes to give 
an ‘account of the religious sects at present existing in England.” 
It begins by teaching that ‘the English Church, which is a true 
branch or portion of the cne Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of Christ, receives and teaches the entire truth of God.” And then 
it goes on :—‘ The parties which are separated from and opposed 
to the Church may be divided into three classes. 1. Those who 
reject the truth.” These are enumerated as Socinians, Jews, 
Deists, and Atheists. 2. “ Those who hold and teach a part, but 
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not the whole of the truth.” These are Presbyterians, Independents, 
Methodists, Baptists, Quakers. And, 3. “Those who teach more 
than the truth.” These are Romanists or Papists, Swedenborgians, 
Southcotians, and Irvingites. The tract ended with a pathetic 
address to the reader. ‘“‘Churchman, whosoever thou art, that readest 
the list of follies and errors in the second and third classes into which 
the pride of man’s heart and the wiles of Satan have beguiled so 
many of those who call upon the name of the Lord Jesus,” &c., &e. 
Then it adds :—‘‘ From each of these three classes, the Church in 
England has undergone persecution. 1. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, from those who rejected the truth (¢.e. the heathen). 2. 
In the sixteenth century, from those who hold more than the truth, 
when the Papists or Romanists burned alive those who rejected 
their corrupt additions to the Catholic faith. 3. In the seventeenth 
century, from those who teach less than the truth, when the Pro- 
testant dissenters expelled and barbarously treated the clergy, shut 
up the churches, and forbade the use of the English Liturgy. . . . 
At the present time, these three classes of opponents have united 
their forces, and unbelievers, Papists, and Protestant dissenters, 
obeying Satan’s bidding, are endeavouring to do that together 
which they have failed to do singly; namely, to overthrow and 
destroy our branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. And it 
is not improbable that God, for our correction and improvement, 


and for the glory of Ilis name, may again put the faith and con- 
stancy of His servants to the proof, by permitting them to suffer 
afflictions for His name’s sake ;” and it goes on to say that ‘if we 
will be true to Him He will be true to us, and will protect the 
Church of His Son, which is built on the foundation of the Apostles 
and prophets, &c., and concerning which Church that Son has 
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said that ‘ the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
Many are the thoughts which throng upon one’s mind on reading 
such words as these, when we remember that the men most directly 
responsible for them were men of unquestionable integrity and 
uprightness, and that at least the leader of them gave the 
strongest possible proof of his integrity by abandoning the cause 
to which he had so long and so zealously devoted his unequalled 
gifts and labours, as soon as he was convinced that it was not the 
cause of God. Most important is the lesson which this may teach 
us in carrying on our present controversies. It often happens that 
in reading the writings of the Ritualists and Unionists of the pre- 
sent day, Catholics are tempted to exclaim, ‘It is impossible that 
men can really be in good faith who profess to believe all this and 
yet remain separate from the Catholic Church.” And this painful 
suspicion is the more natural because all their worldly interests, all 
their natural feelings unite to dictate the course they are now pur- 
suing. Many of them are already benefiting by the emoluments of 
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the Anglican Establishment ; all are looking forward to them ; and 
it can hardly be doubted that if only they are able to retain their 
positions in it, the time will come when some of them at least will 
rise to its highest places. To say (as they now do) that the profes- 
sion of their opinions excludes men from preferment, is absurd ; 
for so far as it is now the truth, and it is so only in a very limited 
degree, it was much more the truth with the ‘‘ Evangelicals,” until 
less than fifty years ago, and yet the time soon came when their 
peculiar phraseology was almost a condition sine qué non of rising 
to the highest places of the Establishment. Dr. Pusey again is 
already the favourite with the same men who, in 1843, condemned 
him as a heretic. And, more than all, to abandon the Anglican 
communion would be to subject their children to the greatest social 
disadvantages ; for, however consistent Protestants may say that 
they prefer avowed “ Papists” .to “Jesuits in disguise,” who eat 
the bread of the Protestant Church that they may undermine it, 
it is notorious that no one was ever disinherited, or turned out of 
doors by father, mother, or rich relations, no marriage was ever 
broken off, no one was ever cut by near relations or dear 
friends, in consequence of adopting any views however incon- 
sistent they may really be, and may be seen to be, with an 
Anglican position, so long as the person is only believed to be 
in no danger of ‘joining the Church of Rome.” Just so far 


as people are believed to be in serious danger of conversion to the 
Catholic Church, so far they become objects of suspicion, not on 
account of what they are, but from fear of what may follow. And 
above all, young people are not in any degree objects of suspicion 
because they are known to be educated in the most advanced 
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Unionist views, while their being brought up as “‘ Papists ”’ makes 
them just as much disliked as their parents themselves. This at 
least is not unreasonable ; because experience shows that the 
children brought up as Unionists are just as likely as any one else 
to be Protestants of any other class, while those brought up 
** Papists ” may lose all religion whatever, but are quite certain 
never to be Protestants. 

All these considerations must make every Unionist leader feel 
that he will make the greatest conceivable sacrifice by submitting 
to the Catholic Church. And there is one other consideration 
which, with many at least, may perhaps weigh more than all the 
rest. ‘They are now in the position perhaps more than any other 
attractive to human frailty. They are admired and followed party 
leaders. The tpse dixit of a Unionist clergyman (especially if he 
happens to be in London) is taken as almost infallible by multi- 
tudes of men and women, especially in the very classes of society 
in which such a following adds most to his personal importance. 
If he becomes a Catholic he at once becomes simply nobody. He 
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is merely ‘the last convert,” a layman who is supposed by many 
people to be taking too much upon himself if he so much as 
expresses any opinion upon any religious question. For instance, 
to say nothing of the living, compare the state of the late William 
Dodsworth, a man most highly and justly revered and loved, and 
whose name is still most warmly cherished by many friends. Still 
what was his position before and after 1850. In the balance of 
faith indeed, by which he estimated them, his sacrifices were 
nothing; because, however great they might be, they weighed no 
more than nothing against the opposite scale, for they were weighed 
against ‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” But 
estimated by any natural standard, he had been a leader of very 
considerable importance, and he became simply an individual lay 
Catholic. 

When we remember that this is the alternative set before the 
Unionist leaders, it is impossible not to feel, that everything that 
the world or nature can ever urge must be urging them to remain 
in their present position. And then turn to their own defence 
of that position, and it is so weak and inconsistent that it seems 
almost impossible that any man can really be deceived by it. 
What wonder then that many Catholics feel tempted to doubt, 
whether they can possibly be in good faith in defending by argu- 
ments so feeble their own determination to hold a position, which 
they are under temptations so overpowering not to abandon. 

We would beg any Catholic who under such circumstances may 
be tempted to harsh judgment, to read the extracts which we have 
given above from the first volume of the Oxford Tracts, and 
remember that they were published by men whose good faith it is 
impossible to doubt. For the whole edifice which is represented 
in the paper we have quoted as an impregnable fortress, is so 
utterly frail that to address argument against any part of it seems 
like discharging real cannon against the fortifications of sume 
castle on the stage, made of painted, paper pasteboard, and 
canvas. And yet for a while even master-minds were deluded by 
such sophisms. Such is the force of the prejudices of education. 

The change from the state of things then existing to that which 
we now see, and which has led Anglicans, in great numbers, to 
undertake the defence of a new position which Mr. Rhodes’s book 
lays in ruins, was brought about, as we have already said, by the 
necessity of controversy with Catholics. Could they only have 
been kept silent by the old-fashioned arguments, nothing could have 
have been easier than to have urged against Protestant dissenters 
the arguments of that tract, which assumed that the Church of Eng- 
land is a true branch of the Catholic Church. That once assumed, 
all the rest followed naturally enough. But that was exactly the 
point which ‘ Romanists” would not admit. And the attempt to 
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prove it was fatal. Hitherto, as Charles II. said, Catholic argu- 
ments had served their turn. Now the Anglicans had, once more, 
to do with an opponent, against whom, as he truly said, they could 
use none but Protestant ones. ‘l'o say that the Church of England 
is the whole Catholic and Apostolic Church, and that all other Bodies 
maintain either more or less than the Truth, was too palpably 
absurd. ‘The only possible alternative, then, was either to deny 
that visible unity is necessary, that is, to fall back, openly and 
avowedly, upon the position of the Protestant dissenters, or else to 
make out, somehow or other, that visible unity actually does exist 
between the Anglican and the Roman Churches. 

And this last is, in truth, as much a “ dissenting argument ” as 
the other; for if England and Rome are, at this moment, one 
Church, why are not the Wesleyans, the Independents, and the 
Baptists just as much one with the Anglican Church? No 
supporter of the system, so far as we know, has ever explained what 
he considers necessary in order to constitute any society of Christians 
a “branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.” What they 
do say—and upon this there is a degree of agreement very unusual 
among them—is, that the Roman, the Greek, and the Anglican 
are true branches of the Church, and that no others are. It is 
obvious to ask why are they, and if they are, why are no others ? 
As far as appears, the answer to this question, in the minds of the 
Unionists, is, that these three were all parts of the Catholic Church 
at some former time, say in the seventh century; that all three of 
them still retain the Apostolical succession of bishops, priests, and 
deacons ; that their bishops at this day remain in possession of 
the same sees then held by Catholic bishops ; and, lastly, that 
neither of them has adopted any heresy. We need hardly say that 
these three conditions assume as facts a multitude of statements 
which, so far from being capable of proof, can be most easily dis- 
proved; for instance, that the existing Anglican communion 
is really the same body as the Church of England which existed 
when Elizabeth came to the throne, the fact being notorious that 
Elizabeth ejected all the Anglican bishops except one, and put into 
their place men holding different doctrines, and with whom they 
refused to hold communion. Again it assumes the validity 
of Anglican orders. Again, that the Anglican communion 
at the present day, and ever since the accession of Elizabeth, 
has held and taught no heresy. But, not to urge these, and a 
multitude of other matters of fact, now let us take them 
for granted and see what the theory assumes. ‘This is, 
that no society, being a branch of the Catholic Church, and 
in communion with it, can ever cease to be Catholic by any 
conceivable act, unless it breaks off the succession of validly- 
ordained bishops. We may be asked, why we do not add, or 
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unless it authoritatively adopts some condemned heresy. But, in 
truth, we do not believe that this is, in the minds of the Unionists, 
an additional condition. If we rightly understand them, they 
imagine that no National Church, once a true branch of the Church 
Catholic, can possibly take any act which will make it heretical, so 
long as it maintains the valid consecration of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and fills with the bishops, thus validly consecrated, the 
sees formerly held by Catholic bishops. If, at this moment, 
all the archbishops and bishops of Spain (who are now un- 
questionably in canonical possession of their sees) were to meet 
in council, and pass a unanimous vote in favour of Arian 
doctrine, and should ever afterwards require from all persons whom 
they ordained or admitted to the cure of souls, or consecrated 
to the episcopal office, subscription to that decree, we are not sure 
they would hold that the ‘‘ Spanish branch of the Catholic Church ” 
had by that act ceased to be Catholic, and become a mere heretical 
sect. Possibly, as long as the case is merely hypothetical, many of 
them might declare they should pronounce it heretical. But of 
this at least we are certain, that if they did so they would act 
quite inconsistently with their own principles, and utterly under- 
mine the argument (to dignify it with that name) by which they 
attempt to prove that the Anglican communion holds Catholic 
doctrine. For, observe why they say that it holds, for instance, 
the doctrine of the sacrifice in the Eucharist, or, again, that 
Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, or Extreme Unction, are 
sacraments. To take this last case, the article adopted by the 
whole Anglican communion in convocation, and subscribed by every 
Anglican “bishop” and clergyman for centuries past, expressly 
declares that ‘‘ the five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, 
Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of the gospel, being such as 
have grown partly out of the corrupt following of the apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in Scripture; but yet have not 
hike nature of sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 
Now when they are asked on what ground they hold that the 
Church of England holds these five to be true sacraments, or that 
it holds that there is any true sacrifice in the Eucharist, they reply 
that the Church of England, being Catholic, holds Catholic doctrine, 
and this being Catholic doctrine, the Church of England holds it. 
They do not deny that the reformers, by whom these articles were 
drawn up, intended them to express heretical doctrine ; but they say 
that they must be interpreted by the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and that what might be held by a few wicked men who, unhappily, 
held high places in the Church of England in the sixteenth 
century, makes no more difference to them than what may 
have been held by other men in the eighteeenth —Hoadley, for 
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instance. It is plain that this argument would equally prove 
that the Spanish Church, in the case supposed, would still remain 
Catholic. We believe, therefore, that whether they know it or 
not, what the Unionists really hold is, that it is only by losing 
the succession of validly-consecrated bishops, that any body of 
Christians once in communion with the Catholic Church can ever 
cease to be so. 

It is curious to observe that while, in the last thirty years, there 
has been so great an advance towards Catholic doctrine as is 
measured by comparing the defence of Anglicanism urged by Dr. 
Chalmers, and accepted by zealous Anglicans, with the way of 
thinking and speaking in the present day ; yet the necessities of 
controversy with Catholics have obliged the defenders of Anglicanism 
really, though probably without perceiving it, to take up a far more 
Protestant position than they did when, thirty years ago, the Oxford 
Tract writers boldly declared that the Anglican Church is Catholic 
and Apostolic, and Methodists, Quakers, Papists, &c., all heretics. 
This was, at least, an intelligible ground. It was so far consistent 
with Catholic principles, that it represented the Catholic Church 
as one visible Body, distinct from all others, but then it was so 
evidently absurd and contrary to fact, that it could only be urged 
by a man who was really thinking only of dissenters. Now that 
Catholics, not dissenters, are first in the thoughts of Anglican 
writers, they are found to take what is, in fact, a purely Protestant 
position, namely, that all sects are equally Catholic, although, in- 
consistently, they add to it the condition that they must have 
bishops validly consecrated. 

It is to the examination of this theory that Mr. Rhodes 
addresses his book. He begins by joyfully admitting the vast 
change which has passed over many members, at least, of the 
Established Church. 


Tt is a hopeful sign for our time and country that men most distinguished 
for their piety, learning, and position in the communion of the Established 
Church of England have freely and openly avowed their earnest desires for 
the reunion of Christendom, and have made direct efforts and proposals in 
order to ascertain a basis on which negotiations for a general reconciliation 
might be opened, not only with the distant East, but with the more 
neighbouring Church of Rome, which, till recently, was regarded even by the 
learned and the good amongst their body, as an object of mysterious and 
religious dread, a bearer of subtle and deadly poison, and one whose very 
fascinations were a cause and reason for mistrust. Many of the same 
Anglican body now acknowledge that Church, at least, as their patriarchal 
see, and anxiously hope for the day when they may be no longer severed 
from the communion. 


This is the change of the right hand of the Most High. (p. 2.) 
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It is as heartily sympathizing with these desires, that our author 
sets himself to point out the fundamental mistake of the Anglicans 
who have written on behalf of union in our own day. For what is 
more truly an “ eirenicon ” than a work which clears away illusions ? 
Many Anglicans have a vague notion that although the terms on 
which they desire reunion are rejected now, the time will come when, 
as they express it, Rome, humbled by trials and persecutions, will 
become wiser, and consent to accept them. As long as this delu- 
sion prevails, union is indeed impossible. The whole order of the 
new creation must pass away before it is possible that the Catholic 
Church should admit, that bodies situated as the Anglican and Greek 
schisms now are, are in any sense part of the one body, or branches 
of the one tree of life. 


Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


Until the Lord return, His Church must hold her course un- 
broken, and no temptation, however great, can ever induce her to 
abandon her fundamental principle. 

Mr. Rhodes says :— 


As long as her Divine commission is unacknowledged by those who are 
seeking for reunion, she can make no response to their advances, except by 
earnest exhortations, and unceasing prayer for them to God. 

Underlying this great difficulty there is another connected with, it but re- 
qniring special consideration. The Anglican proposals for reunion assume as 
a first principle that the present divisions of Christendom, so far at least as 
regards the three great communions of Rome, the East, and England, though 
grave, still are not vital, for that the outwardly divided bodies continue 
inwardly one in Christ. The maintainers of this opinion do not deny that 
there is only one Church of Christ, and that outside that Church there is no - 
salvation, but they assert that essential unity may exist without being visible, 
and not only (as is allowed by Rome) that individuals invincibly ignorant 
may belong to the soul of the Church though outwardly separated from her 
visible communion ; but also, that the separate and independent religious 
bodies which have been mentioned, though visibly divided and without any 
outward inter-communion, nevertheless form together, in the sight of God, 
that one Holy Catholic Church which is animated by His one Spirit, and 
constitutes His one ambassador to fallen man, being in reality the one Body of 
His Son. Rome rejects this doctrine, and asserts that the Church of Christ can 
suffer no division, either visible or invisible, but must continue to the eyes 
of all men always and only one, outwardly as well as inwardly ; and that the 
visible inter-communion of all the parts and all the members is essential to 
their life, and also to the integrity of the one Body ; that without it they 
cease to be animated by one Spirit, and that apart from visible communion 
with this one Church, no religious body can be a channel of the Grace 
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of Chiist ; nor any single soul attain salvation, excepting in the case of indi- 
viduals whose ignorance is invincible in the sight of God. (p. 4.) 


The object of Mr. Rhodes’s book is to examine this new Anglican 
theory, and to show that it is strictly impossible that the Catholic 
Church should ever, under any circumstances, admit it. Were it 
possible for her to do so, she would deny her first principles. Her 
office as the Teacher of Truth would be gone, she would cease to 
be the bearer of salvation to the penitent. 


Evil then would enter here, 
The holy stream which cleanseth sin, 
Would flow from hence polluted in its springs, 
And they who gasp upon its banks in death 
Feel no salvation. 


Mr. Rhodes, then, is really seeking peace and union by the only 
means by which it is conceivable that they should be attained, by 
showing that the path by which our Anglican brethren have hoped 
to attain them is for ever blocked up, but that there is another 
path ever open and inviting their feet. 

The work divides itself into two parts. The first, comprised in 
the two first sections, states and explains first the Catholic doctrine 


of unity, and next the theory on the subject put forward by recent 
Anglican writers. 


In the first [section] I propose in a cursory and general manner to assign 
reasons for belief in the necessity of visible unity in, the Church, and in its 
actual and permanent continuance, showing where it must be looked for and 
may be found at the present day. 

In the second I propose to examine more particularly into the previously 
mentioned theory of the existence of invisible unity under outward division, 
as set forward by Dr. Pusey in the Eirenicon, and by Dr. Forbes, the 
Anglican Bishop of Brechin, in his explanation of the Nicene Creed, and as 
generally maintained by the more advanced members of the same com- 
munion. (p. 5.) 


These two sections are developed with much learning and 
thought, and we cannot but feel that the work meets a want not 
hitherto supplied, and at the present moment of great importance. 
It is the nature of falsehood and heresy to change its arguments 
almost from year to year, and consequently Truth, although herself 
unchanging, is compelled continually to turn her weapons in a 
new direction. ‘The defenders of the Catholic religion in England, 
a few years ago, had to meet assaults which professed to prove it 
“an apostasy ”’—‘“‘ anti-Christ,”—the mystery of iniquity. They 
were compelled to defend its theology and morality ; to prove that 
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the confessional was not, as Anglican divines argued, corrupt and 
corrupting ; that the sacrifice of the Mass was not, as they proclaimed, 
idolatry, ‘a dangerous, false, and blasphemous deceit.” But a 
few years have passed, and the most religious and learned members 
of the same communion, by whom these foul charges were so lately 
urged, declare that our religion and their own not only are, but 
always were, one and the same ; that we are, and always were, only 
two branches of the same stem ; and that all through the long years 
in which laws which had been passed by the votes of Anglican 
prelates, and were executed by Anglican judges, were punishing 
priests with death by tortures, merely for offering the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass, the clergy of the Established Church themselves 
were really holding the same doctrine with us, and offering the 
same sacrifice. 

This strange doctrine, we know, is now received by many whose 
minds grace is attracting from darkness to light, and therefore our 
author has done good service in refuting it, as he has in these 
volumes. 

And here the book might naturally end, for the new Anglican 
notion of an invisible union between the branches of the same 
visible Church is in itself so unreasonable, that the great difficulty 
in refuting it is to state it intelligibly, and the arguments by which 
Mr. Rhodes supports the Catholic teaching would be quite enough, 
by themselves, to exclude it. But the main—in fact the only— 
plausible argument in support of the Anglican theory is not that 
it agrees with the promises and commands of our Blessed Lord, 
but that experience proves that at different periods of the Church 
individuals and bodies to whom no one denies the name of Catholic 
have, as a matter of fact, remained separated from the visible unity 
of the Church ; whence it is inferred that such separation in the 
ease of the Anglican communion cannot prove that it is not 
Catholic. 

This argument carries its own refutation on its face, for its 
characteristic is that it appeals to sight against faith, and that it 
is negative and destructive, not tending to confirm and establish the 
faith. It is one of a class of similar arguments which have ever 
been the favourite weapons of unbelief against the Truth. For it 
seems to have been the will of God, that both under the old dis- 
pensation and the new, His precepts and promises should be plain 
and explicit, but that there should always be more or less of diffi- 
culty in reconciling them with the actual appearance of things 
going on in the world before men’s eyes. Of all arguments against 
the Divine origin and authority of Christianity itself, this is, to say 
the least, the most plausible. ‘ You tell us,” say unbelievers, “ that 
God has become man, and has lived and died among men to found 
a Church, and that His Eternal Spirit still lives in it ; and yet we 
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see that the members of that Church are not substantially different 
from other men.”’ Those who reject the sacramental doctrine 
argue in exactly the same. ‘“‘ You tell us,” they say, ‘‘ that every 
baptized child is really and truly incorporated into Christ, and 
becomes flesh of His flesh, and bone of His bone; but we do not 
see that the multitude of baptized persons are different from 
those who are unbaptized. You tell us that in the Eucharist you 
receive Christ Himself as the Life of your soul, but we no not see 
that those who receive it are really better or more like Him than 
other people.” While, therefore, they do not deny that the words of 
our Blessed Lord, literally understood, would teach the sacramental 
system, they conclude that such cannot have been His meaning, 
because they say it does not agree with what we actually see in the 
world. Under the Old Testament the same principle was at work. 
It was true, indeed, that ‘the Lord had chosen Jacob of Himself 
and Isreal for His own possession” ; but the world at large did not 
see that the people of the Jews were so widely different from other 
nations as to force upon it the truth oftheclaim. Alas! it is, and 
ever has been, too true, that the glory of God in the world has been 
tarnished, not because He has failed to fulfil His promises, but 
because those to whom He has given them have not lived worthy 
of them. This Dr. Pusey would be the last to deny. He thinks 
indeed that what he maintains is actually an instance in point. He 
does not deny that real visible unity was designed by our Blessed 
Lord, but says, that through human infirmity, it has repeatedly 
been violated, while yet both the parties separated from each other 
have remained Catholics. 

In truth, however, both cases are really the same; for those 
who deny the doctrine of the sacraments would admit, that it was 
the fault of the receivers that they do not receive wonderful graces. 
It the baptism of infants, for instance, Protestants, who deny the 
gift of regeneration imparted to them, express their conviction that 
it would be given if the parents were hearty and earnest in their 
prayers for them. They deny only that God has, as His words 
would naturally imply, indissolubly connected the grace with the 
sacrament. Dr. Pusey’s argument is in truth exactly the same. 
And even if the particular historical events he urges were as great 
difficulties as he thinks, there would be more of humble faith in 
believing that the promises of God really meant what they appear 
to mean, although there was something in those particular cases 
which we could not understand, than in arguing that His promise 
must mean less than all Catholics have always believed, because, 
if not, it is difficult to see how it can be reconciled with this or that 
particular case. 

But the arguments by which it is attempted to prove that there 
have at certain times been Catholics who have yet been per- 
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manently out of communion with the Church in visible subjection 
to the see of Peter, can hardly be said to be so much as plausible. 
Mr. Rhodes enumerates all the cases to which Anglican writers 
have appealed, and examines each of them in detail. They are, first, 
the case of the difference between the Pope 8. Victor and the Asiatic 
churches, about the time of Easter ; next, the contest about the re- 
baptism of heretics in the time of 8. Cyprian of Carthage, and of 
Pope Stephen ; thirdly, the case of 8. Meletius, and the divisions 
in the Church of Antioch in his day ; fourthly, the case of the Celtic 
churches in Great Britain, between the landing of 8. Augustine 
in Kent in a.p. 596, and the final submission of the Welsh Chris- 
tians to the practice established in the rest of Christendom, about 
the middle of the eighth century. In addition to these, Dr. Forbes 
appeals to the case of the antipopes and their followers ; but this 
case Mr. Rhodes, who finds it necessary to devote a whole volume 
to the dispute about the Celtic churches, is able dismiss in a 
single page. The reason is both obvious and instructive. It is, 
that with regard to the antipopes the historical facts are certain 
and notorious, so that all that is necessary is to apply to them the 
general principles of Catholic doctrine. With regard to the 
British and Welsh churches, on the other hand, the difficulty is to 
ascertain what the facts really were, and it is to this that Mr. 
Rhodes devotes nearly a whole volume. And this illustrates a re- 
markable fact. It may be laid downas a general principle to which 
there is really no exception, that whenever any historical event 
is referred to, as affording an argument against the claims and 
authority of the Catholic Church and the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
plausibility of the objection, in every instance, is greater exactly in 
proportion to the obscurity of the period and the uncertainty of our 
knowledge with regard to it. This is so certain that we are sure 
no fair man will deny it. He may say indeed that it is unfortunate 
that little is known of the particulars of this or that case, because 
if they were more exactly known, they would no doubt fully 
establish his argument ; but in each case, exactly in proportion to 
the importance of the inference to be derived from any fact will 
he admit the unfortunate obscurity of the fact itself. Mr. Rhodes 
says : — 


The instances which are brought forward in behalf of what may be 
described as the theory of invisible unity, are not selected from any well- 
known and uncontroverted passages of the Church's history ; they all of them 
belong to periods and refer to circumstances over which, owing to the 
absence of authentic documents, there hangs a heavy cloud of obscurity. So 
far as it is possible to pierce the cloud, and by a careful criticism to unite the 
divided links of evidence which have come down to us, the result of an im- 
partial investigation will not be such as to warrant the very decided and un- 
qualitied assertions which are made by the advocates of the theory, in a few 
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short sentences, respecting the separated position of the persons or the 
churches appealed to in its support. Were the subject merely historical, and 
did it involve no other consequences than the discovery of certain facts, still 
the love of truth alone might have been sufficient to have deterred conscien- 
tious men from rashly venturing on assertions of such importance, on points 
notoriously open to question, without one word of proof or the slightest inti- 
mation of any doubt. Yet such uncertain instances are unhesitatingly pro- 
duced in positive and laconic sentences, in support of a theory which regards 
the definition of the Church of Christ, the only ark of man’s salvation, and 
which is put forward as a practical rule of conduct, in a matter that involves 
the alternative of eternal life or death. (p. 5.) 


This is most true and well put. For ourselves we could not 
help asking ourselves, Is it possible that Dr. Pusey and Bishop 
Forbes can really think it so certain that 8. Aidan, for instance, 
was not in communion with Rome, as to be willing to risk all upon 
the question? If there were any means of ascertaining it in some 
manner which both parties admit to be convincing (e. g., if we could 
call up and interrogate S. Aidan himself in the manner which Mr. 
Home thinks he can practise), would Dr. Pusey be willing to hazard 
say ten thousand pounds upon the question, or, even more, would he 
stake his life upon it? We cannot for a moment believe it. How 
comes it, then, that a man so conscientious and religious can really 
be willing to take the risk of living and dying out of communion 
with the Church of Christ, if 8. Aidan really was in the communion 
of the See of Rome? The true answer, we doubt not, is that these 
historical arguments are not, in truth, the grounds upon which 
men themselves remain members of the Anglican communion. 
They have made up their minds (those of them, that is, who are 
really without doubt) upon grounds wholly different. But after 
their minds have been made up, they read history with their 
already received convictions firmly rooted in their minds, and they 
not unnaturally find facts which seem to them to confirm it; for, 
being already fully persuaded that Christians of ancient times did not 
consider communion with Rome essential to the Catholic character, 
any fact or expression capable of being explained by that supposi- 
tion, but equally so by many others, is at once referred by them to 
that, as the all-sufficient explanation. This is, in fact, what we mean 
when we speak of the power of prejudice. It is not that a man 
believes, without evidence, whatever falls in with his prejudice, 
but that everything which does not absolutely contradict this pre- 
judice appears to him evidence in its favour, because it is capable 
of being explained on that hypothesis. Most of us probably have 
observed how this works in the case of a suspicions temper. It 
occurs to a suspicious man that his best friend is trying to 
deceive and impose upon him. He would not, however, come, 
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without proof, to the conclusion that he is doing so. But then, 
unluckily, his suspicious temper leads him to notice every word 
spoken in simplicity by the object of his suspicions, and to muse, 
What can have been the meaning of this or that? Its meaning, 
very likely, would seem to any one else perfectly simple. But the 
suspicion which has already obtained possession of the man’s mind 
is to him a fact ; all he wants is a theory to connect other facts 
with it. And this he makes out for himself, until at last he him- 
self does not know which are facts of which he can be sure, and 
which merely the creations of his own mind, for the purpose of 
forming what he sees and hears into one whole with what he 
suspects. At last he is ready to depose, perhaps even on oath, 
and without the slightest intention of saying anything untrue, to 
events, words, and actions which never had any objective existence 
apart from his own thoughts, but which his suspicions have so 
vividly pictured to him that he cannot for a moment doubt he saw 
or heard them. Thus it comes about that 


Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs from holy writ, 


and the prejudices of a man, however honest, who goes to the study 


of the Fathers of the Church and of ecclesiastical history fully con- 
vinced beforehand that the early Christians were sound Anglicans, 
make it quite as impossible for him to read the facts of history in 
any other light than that of his preconceived convictions. 

Space would fail us if we were to follow our author through the 
details of any one of the different periods of history which have 
been alleged in support of the Anglican theory. But this part of 
his book is at once the most original and the most important. The 
number is great of religiously-minded, well-intentioned people, 
whom God in His mercy is attracting towards the Church, who 
have never studied history for themselves, perhaps have had neither 
opportunity nor learning for such a study, but who are held back, 
because the conviction which forces itself upon their own minds 
that the Catholic name and the promises annexed to it belong 
only to the communion ruled by the successors of 8. Peter, 
is overruled by the confident assertion of some Anglican guide, 
who assures them, exactly in the “ unhesitating, positive, and 
laconic ” sentences of which our author justly complains, that it is 
an admitted fact that 8. Cyprian, S. Meletius, 8. Aidan, and 
many more, attained to sanctity, although they lived and died out 
of the communion of the See of Rome. It is difficult to meet such 
cases except by prayer for persons so deluded, for nowhere is the 
number greater than in England of persons who wholly surrender 
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their judgments, and subject their very souls to the irresponsible 
dictation of fallible guides, some of whom are well known to be in 
the habit of saying, with a confidence which makes one tremble, “I 
will answer for your soul if you remain faithful to the Church of 
your baptism ; leave all the responsibility to me ” ; assuring them at 
the same time that the proofs of sanctity in the Anglican com- 
munion are so overpowering as to make it “‘a blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost ” to question that it is the true Church of Christ. 
By great swelling words like these it is within our own known 
knowledge that simple hearts have been frightened from acting 
upon the convictions which the grace of God has in mercy granted 
them. Such is the “liberty of private judgment ” with which the 
change of religion has invested multitudes of the most conscientious 
English men and women ; it has taken from them the easy yoke of 
the Church, which speaks in the name and by the authority of 
Christ, to subject them to men who speak by their own. So are 
the words of our Blessed Master fulfilled. ‘‘I am come in My 
Father’s name, and ye receive Me not; if another shall come in 
his own name, him ye will receive.’ Such persons are often too 
much in subjection to the usurped authority of their spiritual 
guides to be allowed to read for themselves anything which goes 
against the opinion imposed upon them. But when this is not the 
case, we believe there can hardly be any book so likely to meet the 
confident statements of such guides as that of our author. We 
can hardly imagine any one carefully reading his examination of the 
facts, with regard, for instance, to S. Meletius, or again that with 
regard to the Celtic Churches of Great Britain, which fills almost 
the whole of his second volume, without coming to the conclusion 
that the men whose authority is now appealed to in defence of the 
position of the Church of England would have been the first in- 
dignantly to repudiate it, if it had ever been brought before them. 
Our author has, with most conscientious care, examined every 
particular of the histories to which appeal has been made, and his 
book is evidently the result of long and diligent labour and thought. 
If it should occur to any reader to suggest that he may have read 
the history in the light of his own foregone conclusion in favour of 
the Roman Church, as Dr. Pusey, Dr. Forbes, and their fellows 
have read it in the light of their own opposite conclusions, it may 
be well to remark, that in the present day we have, literally, hundreds of 
Anglican students, once fully convinced of the strength of the Angli- 
can position, but who have gradually lost that certain conviction in a 
course of study and prayer, on which they entered in the strongest 
confidence that it must tell in support of Anglicanism. Such men 
certainly have not*been swayed by prejudice, for their prejudices 
were all in the opposite direction ; and it may add to the confidence 
of a reader in the work before us, that its author was one of these. Is 
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there a single instance of a Catholic student who has been led by 
similar studies to embrace the Anglican theory? The volumes 
before us evidently express the conviction to which their author has 
been brought by a most full and dispassionate consideration of the 
subject. But they have also a degree of authority, to which 
the mere conviction of a single individual, however carefully 
formed, could not be entitled. He has so far distrusted him- 
self as to submit his work to high ecclesiastical authority. 
It has obtained the sanction of the Lord Bishop of Cork, 
in whose diocese it was commenced, of a theologian appointed 
by the Archbishop of Westminster, where it is published ; and 
by “more than one distinguished theologian of our own isles.” 
Moreover, he adds, ‘in the summer of 1867, on the occasion of the 
centenary of S. Peter and 8. Paul, I took the occasion of per- 
sonally submitting it to two Professors of Theology, belonging, 
respectively, to two of the highest ecclesiastical colleges in Rome. 
One of these was the Reverend Father Cardella, then of the Roman 
College, now Rector of the ‘ Civilt&’ Cattolica” ; and he has kindly 
permitted me to make this use of his name.” 

We cannot pass by another point which makes the book doubly 
likely to be useful to Anglicans. It is written in a tone which we 
think can hardly excite an angry feeling in any reader. The 
author says : 


It has been my anxious desire, throughout the whole of this work, to 
avoid any term, or mode of expression, which might give offence. But since 
terms imply principles, and principles do not admit of compromise, I have, at 
times, felt some difficulty in the selection of my language. It appeared to 
me, however, that the simplest course was to adopt the expressions now most 
in use, intending them in their commonly received sense. (p. 14.) 


_ That by this, or anything else, he can have avoided all offence, 
is more than any man could hope ; for the truth is, that when the 
sacred duty which every writer owes to the truth compels him, 
whether he will or not, to say things in themselves painful, it is 
impossible that he should convey his meaning in any words, how- 
ever carefully chosen, which will make it pleasing. People talk of 
“breaking to ” a widow or an orphan the news of the sudden death 
of a husband or a father. Alas! can any one who has ever wnder- 
taken such an office really feel that he was able in any degree 
to succeed in it? There is no possibility of preparing the mind, 
as we do the body by chloroform, for the performance of an opera- 
tion. And to bring home to the inmost convictions of some 
confident Anglican that the communion which he has long been 
assured by those who have claimed his confidence, was from 
God, and charged with the richest spiritual blessings, is 
really only an imposture, invented by crafty and lecherous 
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tyrants, with the aid of false and craven prelates, and that it 
has no authority to speak in the name of any being higher 
and more sacred than Henry and Elizabeth; this is indeed 
an operation which no skill will ever make otherwise than heart- 
rending. Happily, this task is not commonly, if indeed ever, laid 
upon us. All around us there are good and genial hearts, longing 
for the truth, whose confidence in the false system in which they 
were trained has been shaken, not by the words of any man, but by 
Divine grace, and by the course of events. For the course of this 
world is ordered by the good Providence of God, and He has so 
ordered it, that while Truth is everlasting and appears to perish only 
for a while, that it may revive again more glorious than ever, it is 
the nature, the inseparable condition of falsehood, to flourish for a 
time and then to die away. And .when its time comes, nothing 
can restore it. 


Debemur Libitine nos nostraque. 


Ifow should human systems be abiding, when man himself 
perishes like a leaf? The history of past heresies would have led 
us to expect, what experience already confirms, that Protestantism 
as areligion might last some three centuries, but that then its 
death-hour would have arrived. Accordingly it is evident to all 
thoughtful observers that its time as a religion has come. It has 
deceived the nations long enough, and now it is impossible to mix 
with men in any Protestant country without perceiving, that it has 
wholly lost the confidence even of those whom we should most have 
expected to find satisfied and at rest in it. The Anglican move- 
ment of the present day is an attempt made, we willingly believe, 
by well-intentioned and honest men, to breathe new life into a 
system which must die, not because it has any new or accidental 
disease, or has suffered any wound or violence, but by the natural 
and legitimate working of the principles which were borne with it, 
and which in the time of its prosperity were its strength. Most 
necessary, therefore, it is that some better system should be within 
reach for the refuge of those who are daily finding the stay upon 
which they have hitherto leaned giving way under their weight. 
It is by the special Providence of God that at a period of our 
country’s history so momentous, the Catholic Church, which for 
long years had almost ceased to be visible among us, has once more 
come forth from her hiding-places, and is holding out a sustaining 
arm to multitudes who, finding out that what they have hitherto 
believed was a deception, are in serious danger of supposing that 
there is nothing that deserves their belief. To men in such a 
state of mind we cannot but think that Mr. Rhodes’s book will be 
a valuable assistance. 
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Art. VITI—THE FALL OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
Historical Map of the War. London: Allnutt. 


HE fall of the French empire is like a coup d’état struck 

by the hand of God Himself. In the whole course of 
human history there is no such sudden and surprising 
destruction of so great a dominion as this upon record. Three — 
months ago it seemed to be the grandest power upon the earth 
—with the most variously gifted, patriotic, and homogeneous 
population, with the most admirably situated, fertile, and 
commodious territory, whose ports lay open to the Atlantic, 
and commanded the Mediterranean ; whose soil grew corn and 
sugar, wine and tobacco, the potato and the olive, silk and 
wool with equal ease; with a language that interpreted between 
all other nations ; with a capital that was the capital of half the 
world, and the choice focus of human genius; with an army 
whose eagles, within a few years victory had attended in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; whose flag had floated over 
Rome, Athens, Constantinople, Sebastopol, Pekin, Milan, and 
Mexico ; with a great code ; with a great system of administra- 
tion ; with a political constitution whose edifice, patieatly and 
skilfully raised on the embers of revolution and the débris of 
dead institutions, had lately been crowned by liberty ; with a 
dynasty which had just received the solemn sanction of the 
votes of eight millions of men, and to which a higher sanction 
than that of man seemed to attach—for within two genera- 
tions had been born of that dynasty rulers possessing the most 
complex, the most consummate, yet the most curiously con- 
trasted talents for the art of government in all its most arduous 
and various tasks. Where is it allnow? Whereis Babylon the 
great ? And where the Cesars ? It has not so much perished as 
vanished. It is like the fall of a planet from its place. Prussia 
was more rapidly and even more completely crushed by the 
military power of France in the war of 1§08; but Prussia was 
only kneaded into a nation by her calamity, and the common 
disaster only added a new title to the crown of the Hohen- 
zollerns. The civil authority of Louis Philippe, which had lasted 
nearly as long, and was of scarcely less prestige for its prudence 
of policy, was dismissed almost as abruptly and contumeliously 
in 1848. Yet Louis Philippe had failed in no foreign war ; and 
what he did for the military honour of France he did well. 
Paris owes her fortifications to his reign; every officer whose 
exploits added a ray of glory to the Empire, from Pelissier to 
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Trochu, was trained and was even already distinguished in 
his time. But war and revolution combined to consume the 
Empire. The thunderbolt and the earthquake smote it together. 
It had arisen in a time of revolution, itself revolutionizing the 
revolution, acting against the system of political conspiracy 
and insurrection which surrounded it, by conspiracy at the 
centre of the State, and insurrection in the ranks of the army ; 
and then proclaiming that it was Peace. In the end, its fate 
was risked on the issue of war, in the hope that war, at least, 
might prove a safety-valve to revolution. And so the great 
dominion, so splendid, so solid, which had made war so dex- 
terously, which had made peace so prosperous, the name of 
whose much-contriving and mysterious chief has been daily 
on the lips of all men from the rising to the setting of the sun 
for twenty years of this quickest and busiest of ages, is all of a 
sudden torn up by the roots and flung away like a weed. 

It is strange that this tremendous catastrophe should find 
its scene in the streets of Sedan, a place destined to mark 
memorable dates in history. That town is not an ancient 
possession of the Crown of France. It formed an inde- 
pendent principality under the Duc de Bouillon until the time 
of the conspiracy of Cing Mars. Its cession thus marks the 
epoch in which a Duke of Orleans first plotted against the 
head of his house. He who knows what ill that unnatural 
family feud has wrought, from the days when Cardinal Richelieu 
grasped the keys of the impregnable citadel in his dying hand, 
which had raised the French monarchy to a position of such 
exalted power and repute, to the days when, after its dis- 
astrous capitulation, the old Orleanist Premier, M. Thiers, 
started on his hopeless cruise from court to court in search of 
an ally, at the bidding of two boisterous barristers, who have 
been suddenly flung from the gutter into the Louvre, is 
master of one of the principal clues of French history. The 
art of war always makes such rapid progress among men, 
that even between the time of Richelieu and the time of 
the Revolution, Sedan had ceased to be considered impreg- 
nable, and had even come to be regarded as hardly de- 
fensible. There can scarcely be a more curious coincidence 
of date and place in history than that between the position 
of General Dumouriez there on the 3lst of August, 1792, 
and that of Marshal MacMahon there on the 31st of August, 
1870. The grandfather of the present King of Prussia 
was marching on Paris. Hohenlohe beleaguered Thionville. 
Kahlkreuth was bombarding Verdun. Clerfait had arrived at 
Stenai. The French general seemed to be surrounded on all 
sides. ‘“* My little army would be in a mousetrap, cut off from 
Paris, from Kellermann and its magazines, if the Prussians were 
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to occupy the mountains with 20,000 men,”—so Dumouriez 
wrote to the minister of war at Paris on the 3lst of Augustin 
the year afterwards called the year One of the first French 
Republic One and Indivisible. ‘“ These are the results of your 
defensive warfare; ”’ he continued gloomily, “if it had not been 
for the taking of Longwy, I should never have gone to Sedan, 
and now I am compromised here without being able to save 
anything.” In some such words may MacMahon have written, 
when beaten at Carignan and Beaumont, cut off from Paris, from 
Bazaine, and from his magazines, he found himself hemmed in 
at Sedan on the 31st of August of this year One of the third 
Republic—the third Republic, which can hardly yet be regarded 
as One, and which Count Bismarck proposes to divide. But 
by a sudden stroke of strategy, instinct with genius, courage, 
and velocity, Dumouriez broke through the German toils, and 
within a week completely turned the tide of war. Dillon, an Irish 
officer, who commanded the French van, cut his way through 
Clerfait’s Austrians. Dumouriez had contrived, by skilfully 
masked marches, to reach Grandpré by the 4th of September. 
Dillon occupied the Islettes on the following day. The passes 
of the Argonnes, “the Thermopyle of France,” were thus 
secured. And, on the 5th of September, Dumouriez was able 
to write to the same minister of war these momentous words : 
— If the King of Prussia advances on Paris now, he is a lost 
man.” On the 5th of September, 1870, the Emperor Napoleon, 
prisoner of war, arrived at Cassel, and the King of Prussia, 
having given his army three days’ rest, entered Rheims, where 
the kings of France were crowned of old, on his first day’s 
march towards the walls of Paris. 

Asin the history of States there is no precedent for the utter 
and absolute collapse of the French empire, so in the history 
of war there is no such vast and terrible ruin as that of the 
French army. The French throughout this war have been 
circumvented, dislocated, and overwhelmed by the Prussians 
in a way more like that in which we have been accustomed to 
see Asiatics crushed by Europeans than like any result of war 
hitherto attained between two Western nations. Two months 
have now elapsed since the first shot was fired, and it may not 
certainly be said that the French have had the advantage in 
even one serious skirmish in the open field ever since. ‘They 
have been beaten in nine pitched battles—at Weissenberg on 
the 4th of August, at Wéerth and at Forbach on the 6th, at 
Courcelles on the 14th, at Vionville on the 16th, at Gravelotte 
on the 18th, at Beaumont and at Carignan on the 30th, and 
before Sedan on the 2nd of September. In the course of 
exactly one month, measured day by day, from the taking of 
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Saarbruck, there was no French army at allin the field. What 
remained of it was invested in strong places, and so debarred 
from exercising any active influence on the course of the war; 
or was so utterly demoralized as to be inferior in discipline 
and courage to the Mobiles and the National Guard. Mean- 
time the superiority of the Prussian army was proved to be 
@ superiority of every military quality and capacity. In 
strategy, in tactics, in discipline, in fighting, in marching, in 
the special use of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, as well as in 
the combination of all arms, the Germans from the first shot 
established their mastery. The Emperor seemed to have 
taken the field without any plan of his own, without any 
theory as to the Prussian plans, without any adequate intelli- 
gence department. His military administration speedily and 
utterly broke down. Who may take the gauge of Marshal 
Lebceuf’s incapacity ? Over that calamitous name one drops a 
pall and passes on. But Marshal Niel was supposed to have 
so reorganized the army three years ago, that France should 
have a standing force ready to strike with, superior in numbers 
to that maintained by Germany on a peace footing, while her 
reserves were to have been mobilized, according tv a plan 
which the Emperor himself wrote a pamphlet to explain, with 
at least equal rapidity. But the army that was sent to the 
frontier was hardly equal in numbers to the German corps 
that were ready to meet it; nor was it allowed to undertake 
any offensive operation until the Germans had had full time 
to embody their reserves and their Landwehr ; and when the 
French standing army was destroyed, it transpired that there 
was no army of reserve. Of the Marshals who took the field, 
one was obliged to capitulate with an army of 100,000 men, 
and two others were surrounded and shut up within stone walls 
against their will, with another army of 100,000 men, and 
these three were the only French marshals who were in a 
condition to command. It cannot be truly said that there was 
even one general officer who distinguished himself by a single 
act of conspicuous military ability, while there were several of 
whom it is not much to say that the capitulation saved them 
from the court-martial. Again and again it happened, notably 
at Weissenberg, at Forbach, and at Beaumont, that a French 
division found itself surprised, not at night, or at dawn, or in 
the enemy’s country, but at noon, while it was cooking, and so 
circumvented, had to accept battle at a minute’s notice on 
the enemy’s terms. No French general seemed to know 
where or when to expect a Prussian attack. They were 
not served by their spies. They had no outposts. They did not 
reconnoitre. Want of respect fer their generals accordingly 
seems to have immediately blighted the discipline of the whole 
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army. The Germans found themselves, even before Sedan, 
encumbered with prisoners, who surrendered in thousands 
without shame, cursing their officers and their Emperor. 
The Emperor has always been a diligent student of 
the art of war, mainly, however, in its historical aspects, 
but he is no captain. He very nearly lost the battle 
of Magenta by an impromptu movement, skilfully repaired 
at great hazard by MacMahon. It were no reproach to 
him that he is ignorant of the conduct of war, for he nover 
served with the army or saw a battle ranged until he was fifty 
years of age, but for the fact that he considered it due to the 
name and the rank that he bore to assume the command in 
chief. He not merely assumed, he seems to have exercised 
the chief command as long as it was possible for him to do so; 
and there can now be no doubt that this was an act of morbid 
folly. In the scale of military capacity, the Third Napoléon 
will occupy a place in history relatively to Von Moltke hardly 
so respectable as that in which Wurmser or Mack stood to 
the First Napoleon. But though no general, the Emperor has 
always been supposed to have a good knowledge of artillery ; 
and in fact his experiments, of which the Cannon Napoléon 
and the building of the Gloire were the first results, have 
transformed the gunnery and the navies of the world. How 
then did it happen that he was ignorant of the fact that the 
Prussian artillery was so indefinitely superior to his own? In 
almost every battle, the French batteries were easily mastered 
by the Prussian fire ; and in the end an army of 100,000 men, 
occupying a fortified town, had to submit to the unprecedented 
ignominy of laying down their arms, simply because a circle 
of Prussian cannon had been drawn around them. Its 
established superiority was such that the annihilation of the 
French army was supposed to be involved in any other issue. 
The Prussian artillery was generally supposed to be inferior 
to the Austrian when the war of 1866 was declared, and the 
Austrian artillery had been proved to be inferior to the French 
in the war of 1859; but the war of 1870 revealed the fact 
that the Prussians had got a new gun, whose power, whose 
very existence was unknown to the author of the Cannon 
Napoléon. The Prussian cavalry was generally thought, in 
1866, by independent critics, to be far inferior to the Austrian 
cavalry, and none of the incidents of that war sufficed to 
reverse the presumption. Neither its artillery nor its cavalry 
was reckoned to be the strong arm of the Prussian army, but 
its steady, stalwart infantry. It may be doubted, however, 
whether any army was ever so well served by its cavalry as 
the Prussians have been during the present war. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Prussian cavalry has been every- 
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where and the French cavalry has been nowhere. Like a 
cloud, the Uhlans masked the advance of the army; around 
its track they pervaded the country, sounding its resources, its 
forces, and its spirit. Their intelligence, their audacity, their 
indefatigable zeal and energy have immensely facilitated the 
Prussian advance. Thus unexpectedly predominant in cavalry 
and artillery, it is curious to consider that the arm in which 
the Prussians were supposed to be especially superior, their 
infantry, was not so perfectly equipped as the French. It is 
admitted on all hands that the Chassepot is a better weapon 
both in range and accuracy than the needle-gun. But it never 
availed to arrest the advance of a Prussian column; and the 
superior steadiness, the deliberate precision, and self-restraint 
of the Prussian fire compensated for the inferiority of their 
rifle. Nor is it to be forgotten that the French soldier, 
who made his first campaign with the Chassepot, had to un- 
learn the use of his old weapon as well as to learn the use of 
the new one; but that there was not a soldier in the Prussian 
ranks who had ever handled on parade another weapon than 
the needle-gun. 

The prodigious growth of the Prussian power is a result 
to which the concurrence of so many causes was requisite, 
that it is difficult to treat it as a mere process of national 
development, or without looking in it for the signs of some 
vast imperfectly-manifest Providential design. Much is said 
of Teuton and Celt; but this is not the first war in which 
Teuton and Celt have crossed bayonets. In 1792, a Celtic 
army, which Edmund Burke described as “a band of strolling 
players headed by a mountebank,” chased the Teuton out of 
France, and made the Rhine the line between the two races. 
Within the last two months, the Prussians have marched 
in a blaze of triumph from the streets of Saarbruck to the 
gates of Paris; but France is not yet half conquered. In 
a similar war in the year 1808, the French passed the Saal 
on the 9th of October, fought the battle of Jena on the 
14th, entered Berlin on the 25th, and had taken all the 
citadels, and occupied the whole extent of the kingdom on 
the 8th of November. Nor was this a war in which Napoleon’s 
big battalions won by sheer weight of numbers, as the 
Prussians have won battle after battle in this war. At 
Auerstadt, the most critical fight of the campaign, 27,000 
French utterly defeated 51,000 Prussians. Much has been said 
of “thinking bayonets ”—a formula by which it is meant to 
express the notion that a clerk, shopkeeper, or professional 
man, educated up to the German standard of civil life, makes a 
better soldier than a French peasant fresh from the rude life of 
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the fields, and whose mind has been formed on the religious and 
patriotic principles which are a traditional element of country 
life. But if it is*good that a bayonet should think, obviously 
it is better that it should be able to think about its proper 
business; and it may be truly stated that the French soldier 
has never been deficient in the particular power of thinking 
out problems of war. ‘There is no army in which the elements 
of the art of war are so well known by the common soldier ; 
and it is the only army in which great generals have again 
and again risen from the ranks. If that army is in so very 
forlorn a state to-day, it is perhaps in some degree because it 
has been able, only too accurately, to realize with what want 
of skill and conduct it has been handled. On the other hand, 
if education has had anything to do with the Prussian success, 
it is possibly physical, not intellectual, education,—the Turner- 
verein, not the Lyceum,—which has enabled the men to march 
so well and to charge so stoutly. About the same time that 
the needle-gun was invented, gymnastics became a passion 
with the German youth, and the race may now, perhaps, 
be described as the nimblest in Europe—which is not 
exactly the character they would have got from contem- 
porary travellers a century ago. Even fifteen years ago, 
however, in the time of the Crimean war, who could have 
imagined what tremendous elements of power lay latent 
in Prussia? Prussia was then regarded as a political satellite 
and commercial convenience for Russia, a country in whose 
public life liberty stagnated under forms, whose army was a 
mere militia little better than the Belgian, whose sovereign 
was a drunkard, and the heir to his crown a dullard, a bigot, 
and a martinet. Of the great ambition of its policy and of the 
great capacities of its people, of the tough activity of its march- 
ing men, and the accurate deadliness of their weapon, even 
neighbouring statesmen and soldiers knew no more than they 
knew, that the first political genius and the first military genius 
of the age were among its servants? verything in the new 
imperial power has grown in a sort of “clear obscure ” light, or 
like an edifice half hidden by its scaffolding. How did Austri: 

for example, remain blind to the revolution in military tacti. « 
which the invention of the needle-gun involved? Her officers 
had seen it employed against the Danes in 1849 and in 1865, 
and its results were recorded by many foreign spectators and 
by some Austrian soldiers; but they never realized the 
portentous efficacy of its fire until it swept down their own 
battalions as the scythe sweeps down corn-stalks. A new 
system of tactics had been invented, based upon the new 
weapon. ‘This system was annually tested in a review of the 
Prussian army, not confined to enclosed camps like Chalons 
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or Aldershot, but carried on for many days in succession 
throughout, perhaps, a whole province of the kingdom, under 
conditions as closely as possible resembling those of actual 
war. A prince of the blood wrote a treatise to show how the 
new tactics would necessarily annihilate a French army. But 
the French army did not even deign to hear, to sneer, or 
to swear at the redoubtable Red Prince. Since the days of 
Tubal Cain, no State has had the services of such iron-masters 
as Herr Dreyse and Herr Krupp. But the great men who 
swayed tho empires, whose very centre and sanctuary were to 
be the billet of their bullets, held them in light regard. Yet, 
when we come to consider the ultimate causes of things, it 
was Herr Dreyse who blew the Austrian Empire out of 
Germany; it was at a mere threat from the infernal lips of 
Herr Krupp’s cannon that the French Empire succumbed at 
Sedan. In the summer of 1866, the hero-worshipping world, 
which had been for some years before vainly adjured by the 
High-priest of hero-worship to worship that unparalleled 
hybrid genius and villain, King Frederick the Second, 
suddenly learned that there was a real Prussian hero whose 
cerebellum contained the whole art and mystery of victory—a 
cold old hero, a man who wore spectacles and never smiled, 
who worked out a campaign by calculation in his closet on a 
black board, and destroyed an empire by means of a diagram 
so unerringly, that his adversary’s ruin was never relieved 
even by the least gleam of success. He was merely a major 
at the age at which Wellington won the battle of Waterloo; 
and he never saw a great war until it fell to his lot, at the 
utter span of man’s natural age, to direct the two greatest 
wars the world has seen since Waterloo ; but, though unknown 
out of Prussia, faith in him was there so supreme that every- 
thing was willingly trusted to his inspiring volition and his 
rigidly harmonized combinations. Beside the great strategist, 
in battle after battle, rode the great statesman, insolent, 
impenetrable, imperturbable, more astute than Cavour, more 
dexterous than Palmerston, more deep than Napoleon, and 
with, besides, an atrocious audacity in action and a callous 
frankness of speech that are all his own. And _ before 
Bismarck and Moltke rode the king. Of King William it may 
be said that he, at present, appears to have given monarchy a 
new lease of life in Europe. In his seventy-third year he has 
gone through a great campaign in his saddle. He has known 
how to conduct himself, in all its emergencies, like a king 
andaknight. He has not been ashamed to thank God for 
victory. He has not been afraid to trust and honour the 
talents of his subjects. He has seen his son and nephew 
approve themselves valiant, active, and accomplished com- 
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manders. The princes of Germany have certainly shown that 
they understand the obligations of royalty in an age supposed 
to be inevitably gravitating towards democracy. Nor isit the 
least in the elements of strength which have given the Prussian 
power such transcendent scope and glory, that its blood royal 
can still be truly regarded by its subjects as a fountain of 
valour and policy, fit to flow in the veins of the kings of men. 

- Military scholars say that, in the course of the campaign of 
Waterloo, Napoleon the First wasted the forenoon of one 
day,—whether through somnolence, or indisposition, or sheer 
palsy of the jaded brain, was never known,—and that, on that 
morning, the last chance of saving the Empire was lost. At 
the commencement of his war with Prussia, Napoleon the 
Third lingered for ten days at Paris; and the occupation of 
those ten days, it is easy to predict, will yet be a perplexity to 
the historian. During those irreparable hours, all Germany 
was not merely mobilized, but marshalled in marching order. 
From the Baltic to the Tyrol, one great wave of war rolled 
steadily forward towards the French frontier. In the same 
period, it does not appear that any augmentation of the French 
army, ready to take the field, was attempted to be made, 
except by the withdrawal of the troops in garrison at Rome. 
The evacuation of Rome commenced on the same day that the 
battle of Woerth was fought; and on that day the French 
army lost as many unwounded prisoners to the Prussians as 
the whole garrison of Rome counted rank and file. It may be 
doubted whether a single battalion of the Roman garrison 
arrived in time to fire a shot even at Sedan. In this fact, 
much is contained that is susceptible of other than a super- 
stitious interpretation. The Emperor’s position would be far 
from being so hopeless as it is, if a second garrison, like 
Bazaine’s in Metz, only recognizing his authority, still guarded 
the sovereign independence of the Holy Father. Whether it 
is wiser policy on the part of a sovereign who governs such a 
country as France, and who hopes to establish a dynasty in it, 
to have the loyalty of the great, patient, tranquil, and orderly 
forces which move with the Church, or the sympathies of the 
lawless, noisy, ephemeral rabble who shout and stab in the 
name of the revolution, it ought not to need the assistance of 
avery exalted piety to pronounce. The Emperor governed 
France for ten years by the titles of Eldest Son of the Church, 
Saviour of Society, and Vanquisher of the Revolution. Towards 
the end of this period, he regarded the Revolution as so utterly 
suppressed, that in speaking to his Senators and Deputies, when 
opening the Session of 1857, of the late disastrous inundations, 
he said : “ Je tiens 4 honneur qu’en France les fleuves comme 
la révolution rentrent dans leur lit, et qu’ils n’en puissent plus 
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sortir.” Next year came the attempt of Orsini and the con- 
sequent change in the Emperor’s Italian policy. For ten years 
more, he attempted to reconcile the irreconcilable, to call 
himself the Eldest Son of the Church, and to suborn, 
instigate, and protect its spoliators ; to be reckoned Saviour of 
Society, and crowned accomplice of the Secret Societies ; to 
carry to his account the moral authority of Rome and the 
corrosive energies of the Revolution ; to build on the rock and 
unloose the flood at the same time. But this term, too, came 
to anend. At the commencement of the war with Germany, 
the Emperor had made up his mind finally to identify his 
authority in the minds of his people and of foreign nations 
with that power whose reduction he had formerly claimed to 
have so completely achieved. In his proclamation to the French 
people, announcing the war, on the 22nd of July, he used these 
ominous words: “ Le glorieux drapeau que nous déployons 
encore une fois devant ceux qui nous provoquent est le méwe 
qui porta 4 travers Europe les idées civilisatrices de notre 
grande Révolution. Il représentelesmémes principes; ilinspirera 
les mémes dévouements.” And so the crowned Jacobin went 
from his palace to his camp. All at once the patience of the 
Almighty seemed to be exhausted. The wise inspiration and 
good luck, which had sustained his sway so long, utterly 
deserted him. The men and the things upon which his 
authority rested, failed him. He failed himself. He foresaw 
nothing. He prevented nothing. + He repaired nothing. 
“Unmerciful disaster followed fast and followed faster” on 
his track. His troops came to regard him as a dead weight 
on their movements. His ministers did not dare to name his 
name in the Chambers,—even Count Palikao did not shrink 
from suggesting that he had been excluded from all authority 
in the administration of the army. The great Empire, to 
which eight millions of men had lately testified their adhesion, 
did not seem to have a single subject left, who would, not to 
say, risk his life—but who would even utter one articulate 
word in its behalf. After Moscow, after Elba, after Waterloo, 
loyalty to the first Napoleon lived long in every French 
soldier’s,—in almost every Frenchman’s heart; and history 
will probably say that, on the whole, the third Napoleon did 
not deserve less well of his country. But, hardly had the first 
reverse befallen his army, when a universal panic and antipathy 
pervaded the whole nation ; and when he was borne away to 
prison, all France seemed to feel, not that a great sovereign 
had fallen into the hands of his enemies, but that the nation 
had sent out a sort of scape-goat for its sin. 
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That the Revolution is a new religion is a statement for 
which Catholics are commonly condemned; and eminent 
English statesmen have gone to great pains to show that 
there are revolutions and revolutions, but no such moral 
essence, sectarian principle, or general organization of 
opinion as the Revolution. Anticipating such a line of 
argument very early in the development of that movement 
in France, Mr. Burke said, ‘The present revolution in 
France seems to me to be quite of another character and 
description ; and to have little resemblance or analogy to any 
of those which have been brought about in Europe upon prin- 
ciples merely political. Jt is a revolution of doctrine and 
theoretic dogma. It has a much greater resemblance to those 
changes which have been made upon religious grounds, in 
which a spirit of proselytism makes an essential part ;” and, 
from this point of view, Mr. Burke proceeds to compare it 
with “the last revolution of doctrine and opinion which has 
happened in Europe, the Reformation.” The result of the one 
movement was Protestantism, the rejection of a considerable 
but varying portion of the Christian creed by a series of sects 
which persisted, nevertheless, in clinging to the Christian name, 
but who preserved only one point of common cohesion—oppo- 
sition to the unity of the Christian Church. But the Revolution 
binds together a set of sects, bordering at one extreme upon 
doctrines as gross as Atheism, Thuggee, and Mormonism, at 
the other upon Masonry and Modern Liberalism. It is dis- 
solving Protestantism by Indifferentism. The spirit of 
Voltaire supplants the spirit of Luther. Considering the 
relation of Voltaire to France, Prussia, and Almighty God, 
the erection of a statue to him is about the last occupation in 
which men of goodwill might expect to find Paris engaged 
when the news of the great disasters of the army burst upon 
it. But it so happened ; and, after all, it is well that such an 
incident should occur, as an outward and visible sign of the 
state of the city upon which so terrible a judgment was 
impending. On Sunday, the 14th of August, the eve of the 
Feast of the Assumption, while the Germans were winning the 
battle of Courcelles, and already occupying Nancy—Paris, with 
the formal sanction of M. Chevreau, the new Minister of the 
Interior, proceeded to place a statue of Voltaire in the Square 
Monge; and a vast crowd, it is related, “ saluted the statue 
with cries, a thousand times repeated, of ‘ Vive Voltaire” ” Itis 
impossible to resist the conviction that there was something 
prophetic in M. Voltaire’s genius, as we consider word by word 
the following passages from his writings :— 
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Chaque peuple a son tour a régné sur la terre, 
Par les lois, par les arts, et surtout par la guerre ; 
Le siécle de Ia Prusse est a la fin venu. 


And again, apostrophizing the Prussian power— 


Quoi! c’est done cet heureux vainqueur 
Et de l’Autriche et de la France ! 


And again, it is Paris which is addressed in solemn prose— 


O Paris, sois digne, si tu peux, du vainqueur que tu recevras dans ton 
enceinte irréguliére et crottée. 


The King of Prussia sent Voltaire his portrait in 1775. This 
is the fashion in which Voltaire acknowledged the gift. The 
term “‘ Welche,” it must be premised, is that which Voltaire 
commonly used when speaking of his countrymen, for whom 
he cherished an ineffable and unnatural contempt. 


Il n’y point de Welche que ne tremble en voyant ce portrait-la, C’est précise- 
ment ce que je voulois— 
Tout Welche qui vous examine, 
De terreur est atteint, 
Et chacun dit & votre mine 
Que dans Rosbach on vous a peint. 


Rosbach, the first great battle which Frederick won over 
the French. On another occasion he wrote of this Prussian 
victory— 

Toutes les fois que j’écris & votre majesté sur une affaire un peu sérieuse, je 
tremble comme nos régiments a Rosbach. 


Again— 
Vous apprendrez aux Welches, a détester le fanatisme comme vous leur 
avez appris le métier de la guerre, si tant est qu’ils Paient appris. 


In fine— 
L’uniforme prussien ne doit servir qu’é faire mettre & genoux les Welches. 


The Emperor still reigned and the Empress Regent governed, 
andthe new ultra-Imperialist ministry had just beenconstituted, 
and one of M. Chevreau’s first acts, as Minister of the Interior, 
was to give his sanction to the placing of the Voltaire statue. 
That statue raised at such a moment is a monument. If the 
Prussians shall enter the city, they may well cover, it; with 
garlands and treat it as raised to celebrate their triumph. 
If every other work of human art and genius within the 
Boulevards should perish, and this alone escape the Prussian 
bomb, it would suffice to tell why God’s wrath visited so 
terribly the scoffing sinful city. Had the Parisians, indeed, 
thought of Voltaire as the sycophant of Prussia, had they 
emembered the contempt with which he habitually spoke 
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of his own country in comparison, and how he, in anticipa- 
tion, gloated over the thought of their defeat—Paris, with the 
Prussians at Nancy, would hardly have erected a statue to 
Voltaire. But Paris, even in its extremity, with idiotic 
magnanimity refused to think of Voltaire’s glowing adulation 
of the conqueror, and his vile contempt of the Welches. 
Patriotic Paris, at such a moment, was so sublime as only to 
remember that Voltaire was the declared enemy of Almighty 
God. It was “to the great thinker, the grand philosopher” 
that Paris selected that supreme hour to do honour ; and the 
world knows what was the quality of Voltaire’s thinking, and 
whither his philosophy leads. A few days more, and Paris 
had erected another monument to Voltaire ; that is to say, a 
Voltairian Government. Excepting General Trochu, a pious 
Breton, said to be a soldier pure and simple, who under- 
took the defence of Paris at the Emperor’s order, and 
defends it, though the Empire is no more—the Government 
which Count Bismarck designated “the gentlemen of the 
pavement,” would itself admit that it could be most con- 
veuiently and succinctly described as composed of disciples of 
Voltaire. The first act, for example, of the new Government 
was to release from prison and to instal, as Minister of Barri- 
cades, M. Henri Rochefort. Having read more than enough of 
M. Rochefort’s lucubrations, we presume to say that the quality 
of his heart and soul, not to speak of his intellect and his intelli- 
gence, are perhaps most perfectly expressed incertain lines which 
he has written dpropos of M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” and of 
which lines the object is to complainthat M. Renan has made the 
character of Our Lord too interesting. It is with some 
hesitation that we reprint these lines; but we dare to regard 
them as in some sense evidence for a judgment of God. Like 
the Voltaire statue, they are a salient illustration of the moral 
state of Parisin 1870; and of Paris M. Rochefort has been in 
its latter days the chosen type and idol—the man, whom of all 
men Paris most delighted to honour. 


Je suis dailleurs plus malin que Voltaire. 
A tout hasard, s'il est en puradis 

Pour demeurer bien avec Dieu le pére 
En pension j'ai pris monsieur son fils. 


Des dieux mal mis nous n’avons plus le culte, 
Nous ne voulons que des dieux élégants, 

Et pour qu'il ne parit pas trop inculte, 

A Jésus Christ j’ai prété mes vieux gants. 


A bout du temps de son apprentissage, 
En nous quittant nous nous embrasserons, 
Il m’est venu simple dieu du village, 

J’en aurai fait le Jésus des salons | * 
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Here then is the case of a country in which a man who is 
only famous for writing profanities of the grossest character, 
varied by revolting political personalities, is, in the moment of 
national disasters and humiliations, taken out of prison and sect 
at the head of a department of State. After reading the 
lines which we have quoted, one is irresistibly tempted to 
compare such an incident to the incident of Barrabas. Bui 
the comparison is hardly adequate; for, after all, the Jews 
did not ask Pontius Pilate to set up Barrabas in Herod’s seat. 
And this is not an exception, but asymptom. There is no 
moral force in France adequate to make an audible protest 
against such acts. Wherever throughout the vast expanse of 
that ancient, pious, and glorious land, whose hills bear the 
names of Saints, whose cities rose at the bidding of Bishops, 
whose wastes were first colonised by monks, whose name was 
the most Christian, which loved Our Lady, and which Notre 
Dame de France loved—and loves so well: wherever, we say, 
the officials and supporters of this Government are not actually 
obliged to take the field against the Prussians, they proceed, 
as at Lyons, to impress or imprison priests and to hunt nuns. 
They accumulate already the elements of religious persecution 
and civil war. Over every frontier, old and young go into exile, 
not so much from the Prussians as from the Reds. It is an 
hour in which wickedness is supreme. ‘The scenes which 
pass daily blend together the most ghastly tragedy and the 
most grotesque effects of caricature. Ridicule and agony 
mingle, as we contemplate Rochefort haled on the shoulders 
of the mob from a cell in Saint Pélagie to the Louvre; 
Jules Favre bounding and sobbing under the grim gaze of 
Bismarck; and Gambetta descending from a balloon to embrace 
Garibaldi in hisred shirt. Witnessingsuch inconceivablescenes, 
in which all that is terrible and all that is burlesque combine 
their strongest effects, who shall dare to foretell when it may 
please God to stay the chastisement of a people, once so dear 
to Him, girdéd by Him for such heroic deeds, and inspired 
by Him with such world-resounding words. 

It is no wonder that in such a time the minds of men turn 
from the portents which surround them, of which the issues 
baffle calculation, to predictions and revelations, at which, in 
ordinary days, itistheir habit to scoff. Soin French journals, not 
remarkable for their piety—and now even in English organs 
of opinion, such predictions as those of Orval, of Blois, and of 
S. Malachy are curiously, and not altogether disrespectfully, 
scrutinized. The authenticity of some of them is doubted by 


* We quote from Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s admirable letters, collected as 
“The Gavroche Party,” (Hotten), a book that will be among the most valuable 
of the materials of the history of the Second Empire. 
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good authority ; that no special sanction of the Church attaches 
to any of them need hardly be said. But certain it is that they 
have not been invented for the occasion; and that they 
suggest, at least, some curious coincidences with current 
events. There is an edition of the prophecy of 8. Malachy to 
be seen in the library of the British Museum, which was printed 
two hundred years ago. The prophecy of Lehninn has, we 
believe, been known to German scholars for upwards of a 
century. The prophecy of Orval, whose authenticity is much 
questioned, was, at all events, printed in the Journal des Villes 
et Campagnes, a well-known Paris paper, so long ago as 1839. 
The third edition of a collection of such documents, entitled 
Révelations sur VEglise et la Révolution, was published by 
Goemare, of Brussels, in 1860, and was translated into 
English shortly afterwards by Mr. Henry Langdon. Such of 
these predictions as refer especially to French aifairs all concur 
in presenting the vision of a terrible war on the soil of France, 
and especially a scene of fearful carnage and destruction at 
Paris. The prophecy of Blois speaks of this period as one in 
which “on fera partir tous les hommes, il ne restera que les 
veillards ;”* and then: “on ne saura les nouvelles au vrai, que 
par quelques lettres particulitres.” And then, it is said, will 
follow a time in which the news will be carried through Blois 
to Tours by couriers, one of whom will at last carry “la bonne 
nouvelle ; ” upon which will follow a great reign. 


Mais ce ne sera pas celui qu’on croit qui régnera, qui régnera d’abord ; ce 
sera le sauveur accordi & la France, sur lequel la France ne comptait pas. 


Another of these predictions fixes the period of France’s 
great trial at three months ; but they all seem to agree in the 
expectation that terrible ruin will befall Paris; and that an 
almost miraculous interposition, like that of Joan of Arc, will 
ultimately and suddenly relieve the country. The German 
prophecy of Lehninn specially concerns the House of Hohen- 
zollern. It speaks of the present time as one in which, amid 
wonderful vicissitudes of fortune, a new power will arise in 
Germany ; but that the prince who holds the sceptre will be the 
last of his race. It points, in the next verse, to some great 
crime committed in Israel—a crime execrable and worthy of 
death ; but concludes with the line :— 

The pastor recovers his flock, and Germany obtains a King. 

Many such predictions, notably that attributed to Saint 
Hildegarde, speak of what has happened at Rome, of grievous 
indignities inflicted on the Pope, and of the reduction of his 
civil principality to a small corner of the city. But at this 
point we pass out of the mystic and uncertain air of prophecy, 
without authority, to the clear and confident words of autho- 
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rity itself. The Catholic Church is supposed to have received 
a great blow in the fall of what is commonly called “the 
Temporal Power of the Pope.” Its first effect, many Pro- 
testants even believe, will be destructive to the whole theory 
of Infallibility. Its first effect in that regard will, on the 
contrary, we believe, be to remove any lingering doubt that 
may have remained in the mind of any Catholic as to the 
opportuneness of the definition uttered by the Council ere it 
broke up on the eve of the declaration of war. In the state 
into which the world has since drifted, and is still drifting, it 
is surely well that there should not be the shadow of the 
shade of a doubt possible within the confines of the Church, 
as to the exact character of the Supreme Pontiff’s authority. 
As to invasion of his states, it is a mere matter of fact, that 
nothing has happened at Rome but what the Holy Father 
precisely anticipated four years ago, when the Emperor 
Napoleon was at the height of his power, and M. Rouher 
had not yet uttered his famous jamais! ‘“ As I have 
already said to others of your comrades,’—so spoke the 
Pope to the French general and garrison in December, 1866, 
‘we must not delude ourselves; the Revolution will come 
hither. It has said so and proclaimed it; you have heard it, 
understood it, seen it. Words have been placed in the mouth 
of a great personage that Italy is made, but not yet completed. 
I, in my turn, will say that if she is not yet completely 
undone, if she exists as she does, it is because there is still 
a fragment of the earth where I am, in which justice, order, 
and peace reign. When that shall no more be so, I see the 
flag of the Revolution float over the Capitol; but I see also 
that the Tarpeian Rock is not far off.” And now it has come 
to pass. The flag of the Revolution floats over the Capitol. 
The Revolution has seized Rome, in violation of “ the common 
law of nations,” in defiance of “the text of treaties,” by “a 
violent and immediate invasion,” by an act of “ violent and 
bloody conquest,” in contradiction to the “declared policy ” 
of the Government of Florence, in a way that places it “in 
antagonism with the public opinion of the whole of Europe.” 
The epithets which we quote are those, it may be supposed, of 
some vehement partisan of the Papal authority, or are culled 
from an official protest of Cardinal-Antonelli. By no means. 
They are the words of Signor Visconti Venosta, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, spoken in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Florence, exactly a month before the invasion of the Pontifical 
territory was commenced. On the 19th of August this 
Minister declared that even if the Convention of September 
of 1864 were not in existence, and the Italian Government 
had re-accepted it at the end of July, 1870, the Roman States 
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were entitled to be respected in virtue of the common law of 
nations. On the 24th of August the same Minister made a 
still more formal and categorical statement. He said :— 


The honourable gentleman (Giotto-Pinta) asks me if I am prepared to 
transfer to Rome the Department of Foreign Affairs. I ask him in reply, is 
he prepared to advise such a course? Is he prepared to go there with a 
violent and immediate invasion ; is he prepared to solve the Roman question 
by taking action of a decisive character forthwith ; action perhaps involving 
violent and bloody conquest ? I may tell the hon. Deputy that such a course 
must have at least two very serious inconveniences } it is in contradiction to 
our declared policy, and it places us in antagonism with the public opinion 
of the whole of Europe. There is no one, I am sure, in this House who is 
prepared to urge such a course upon the Government. The difficulties with 
which the Roman question is beset are real, and inseparable from it ; the 
concurrence of many conditions is needed to ensure a success that shall be 
lasting ; we must not commit the country to a policy of chance—a policy 
subject to events which we are unable to direct or to foresee. 


This speech, as we have said, was spoken exactly a month 
before the Italian army marched on Rome; and in it the 
Government of King Victor Emmanuel has characterized its 
own conduct in terms to which we have no occasion to add. It 
entered Rome by action involving violent and bloody conquest, 
in violation of treaties, in defiance of the law of nations. 
But Signor Visconti-Venosta was wrong in anticipating the 
antagonism of the public opinion of the whole of Europe. 
Public opinion, in England at least, had utterly exhausted its 
spare supply of moral indignation in denouncing the similar 
but not so utterly treacherous enterprise contemplated by the 
Emperor Napoleon and Count Bismarck in regard to the territory 
of the King of the Belgians.. What happened at Rome was 
applauded at once and ever sincc—from the breach beside the 
Villa Bonaparte to the ballot-box presented at the point of the 
bayonet. But the end is not yet. “I repeat,” said the Holy 
Father, in the speech we have quoted above, “the thing 
may come to pass. I am weak. I have no resource upon 
earth. Notwithstanding, I am tranquil, becauseI trust in a 
Power which will give me the strength of which I stand in 
need. That Power is God.” ‘The Italian Government has 
adopted a policy which they had described beforehand “as a 
policy of chance, a policy subject to events which they are 
unable to direct or to foresee.”” They have, according to their 
own confession, violated human and divine law, in order to 
plunder and imprison him whom they know to be the Vicar of 
Christ. They have now to deal with the Author and Master 
of “events.” They are at the Capitol. At the Tarpeian 
rock they will arrive in the just God’s good time. 

VoL. xv.—no, xxx. [New Series.] ° 2K 
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CONSTITUTIO DOGMATICA PRIMA 
DE ECCLESIA CHRISTI. 


PIUS EPISCOPUS, SERVUS SERVORUM DEI, SACRO APPRO- 
BANTE CONCILIO, AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Pastor eternus et episcopus animarum nostrarum, ut salutiferum redemp- 
tionis opus perenne redderet, sanctam :edificare Ecclesiam decrevit, in qua 
veluti in domo Dei viventis fideles omnes unius fidei et charitatis vinculo 
continerentur. Quapropter, priusquam clarificaretur, rogavit Patrem non pro 
Apostolis tantum, sed et pro eis, qui credituri erant per verbum eorum in 
ipsum, ut omnes unum essent, sicut ipse Filius et Pater unum sunt. Quem- 
admodum igitur Apostolos, quos sibi de mundo elegerat, misit, sicut ipse 
missus erat a Patre: ita in Ecclesia sud Pastores et Doctores usque ad 
consummationem szculi esse voluit. Ut vero episcopatus ipse unus et 
indivisus esset, et per coherentes sibi invicem sacerdotes credentium multi- 
tudo universa in fidei et communionis unitate conservaretur, beatum Petrum 
ceteris Apostolis preponens, in ipso instituit perpetuum utriusque unitatis 
principium ac visibile fundamentum, super cujus fortitudinem sternum 
exstrueretur templum, et Ecclesiz ccelo inferenda sublimitas in hujus fidei 
firmitate consurgeret.* Et quoniam porte inferi ad evertendam, si fieri 
posset, Ecclesiam contra ejus fundamentum divinitis positum majori in dies 
odio undique insurgunt ; Nos ad catholici gregis custodiam, incolumitatem, 
augmentum, necessarium esse judicamus, sacro approbante Concilio, doctri- 
nam de institutione, perpetuitate, ac natura sacri Apostolici primatis, in quo 
totius Ecclesiz vis ac soliditas consistit, cunctis fidelibus credendam et 
tenendam, secundum antiquam atque cpnstantem universalis Ecclesiz fidem, 
proponere atque contrarios, dominico gregi adeo perniciosos, errores pro- 
scribere et condemnare. 


CAPUT I. 
DE APOSTOLICI PRIMATUS IN BEATO PETRO INSTITUTIONE. 


Docemus itaque et declaramus, juxta Evangelii testimonia primatum 
jurisdictionis in universam Dei Ecclesiam immediate et directe beato Petro 
Apostolo promissum atque collatum a Christo Domino fuisse. Unum enim 
Simonem, cui jampridem dixerat: “Tu vocaberis Cephas,” + postquam ille 
suam edidit confessionem inquiens: “ Tu es Christus, Filius Deivivi,” solemni- 
bus hi verbis allocutus est Dominus : “ Beatus es Simon Bar-Jona : quia caro 
et sanguis non revelavit tibi, sed Pater meus, qui in ccelis est : et ego dico tibi, 
quia tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram edificabo Ecclesiam meam, et portz 
inferi non prevalebunt adversus eam : et tibi dabo claves regni ccelorum : et 





* S. Leo. M. Serm. IV, (al. IIL), cap. ii., in diem Natalis sui. 
Tt Joan, i. 42, 
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FIRST DOGMATIC CONSTITUTION 
OF THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD,..... 
SACRO APPROBANTE CONCILIO, .... FOR PERPETUAL 
REMEMBRANCE. 


Tue Eternal Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, in order to make perpetual 
the salutary work of redemption, resolved to build up Holy Church, that 
in her, as in the house of the living God, all the faithful might be contained 
in the bond of one faith and charity. Wherefore, before He was 
glorified, He asked His Father, not only for the Apostles, but also for those 
who were to believe in Him through their word, that they might all be one 
as the Son Himself and the Father are one. (John xvii. 1-20, &c.) And 
even as He sent the Apostles, whom He had chosen for Himself out of the 
world, as He Himself had been sent by His Father; even so He willed that 
that there should be pastors and doctors in His Church until the consumma- 
tion of the world. But in order that the Episcopacy itself should be one and 
undivided, and that the universal multitude of believers should be preserved 
in unity of faith and of communion by priests mutually cohering among 
themselves, He placed Blessed Peter above the other Apostles, and instituted 
in him the perpetual principle and visible foundation of this twofold unity, 
that on his fortitude the eternal temple should be built, and that on the firm- 
ness of his faith the sublimity of the Church should rise and reach to heaven. 
(S. Leo M., Serm. IV. (al. IIL.) cap. 2, in diem Natalis sui.) And since the 
gates of hell, in order to destroy, were that possible, the Church, rise every- 
where with daily increasing hate against her divinely-established foundation, 
we, Sacro approbante Concilio, judge it necessary for the custody, safety, and 
increase of the Catholic Flock, to set forth, according to the ancient and con- 
stant belief of the Universal Church, the doctrine to be believed and held by 
all the Faithful, concerning the institution, perpetuity, and nature of the 
sacred Apostolic primacy, in which consists the force and solidity of the whole 
Church, and to proscribe and to condemn contrary errors so pernicious to the 
Lord’s Flock. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE INSTITUTION OF THE APOSTOLIC PRIMACY IN BLESSED PETER. 


We teach, therefore, and declare, in accordance with the testimony of the 
tospel, that the primacy of jurisdiction over the Universal Church of God 
was, by Christ our Lord, immediately and directly promised to, and con- 
ferred upon, Blessed Peter the Apostle. For to Simon alone, to whom He 
had said: “Thou shalt be called Cephas” (John i. 42), after the other had 
uttered his confession: “Thou art Christ, Son of the living God,” did our 
Lord say : “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because flesh and i have 
2K 
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quodcumque ligaveris super terram, erit ligatum et in ccelis: et quod- 
cnmque solveris super terram, erit solutum et in celis.”* Atque uni 
Simoni Petro contulit Jesus post suam resurrectionem summi pastoris et 
rectoris jurisdictionem in totum suum ovile, dicens: “Pasce agnos meos ; 
Pasce oves meas.” t Huic tam manifeste sacrarum Scripturarum doctrine, 
ut ab Ecclesia catholict semper intellecta est, aperte opponuntur prave 
eorum sententie, qui constitutam a Christo Domino in sua Ecclesia regiminis 
formam pervertentes, negant solum Petrum pre ceteris Apostolis, sive 
seorsum singulis, sive omnibus simul, vero proprioque jurisdictionis primatu 
fuisse a Christo instructum ; aut qui affirmant eumdem primatum non imme- 
diate, directeque ipsi beato Petro, sed Ecclesie, et per hance illi ut ipsius 
Ecclesiz ministro delatum fuisse. 

Si quis igitur dixerit, beatum Petrum Apostolum non esse a Christo 
Domino constitutum Apostolorum omnium principem et totius Ecclesix 
militantis visibile caput ; vel eumdem honoris tantum, non autem vere pro- 
prizque jurisdictionis primatum ab eodem Domino nostro Jesu Christo 
directe et immediate accepisse ; anathema sit. 


CAPUT II. 
DE PERPETUITATE PRIMATUS B, PETRI IN ROMANIS PONTIFICIBUS. 


Quod aucem in beato Apostolo Petro, princeps pastorum et pastor magnus 
ovium Dominus Christus Jesus in perpetuam salutem ac perenne bonum 
Ecclesie instituit, id eodem auctore in Ecclesia, que fundata super petram 
ad finem seculorum usque firma stabit, jugiter durare necesse est. Nulli sane 
dubium, imo szculis omnibus notum est, quod sanctus beatissimusque Petrus, 
Apostolorum princeps et caput, fideique columna et Ecclesie catholics fun- 
damentum, a Domino nostro Jesu Christo, Salvatore humani generis ac 
Redemptore, claves regni accepit: qui ad hoc usque tempus et semper in 
suis successoribus, episcopis sanctee Romane Sedis, ab ipso fundate, ejusque 
consecrate sanguine, vivit et presidet et judicium exercet.f Unde quicum- 
que in hac Cathedra Petro succedit, is secundum Christi ipsius institutionem 
primatum Petri in universam Ecclesiam obtinet. Manet ergo dispositio 
veritatis, et beatus Petrus in accepta fortitudine petra perseverans suscepta 
Ecclesize gubernacula non reliquit.|| Ha&c de causé ad Romanam Ecclesiam 
propter potentiorem principalitatem necesse semper fuit omnem convenire 
Ecclesiam, hoc est, eos, qui sunt undique fideles, ut in ed Sede, e qua vene- 
rand communionis jura in omnes dimanant, tanquam membra in capite con- 
sociata, in unam corporis compagem coalescerent.§ 

Si quis ergo dixerit, non esse ex ipsius Christi Domini institutione, seu 
jure divino, ut beatus Petrus in primatu super universam Ecclesiam habeat 





* Matth. xvi. 46-49. + Joan, xxi. 45-47. 

t Cf. Ephesini Concilii Act. III. 

d S. Leo. M. Serm. IIT. (al. IT.), cap. iii. 

§ 8. Irene Adv. Her., 1. iii. c. iii., et Ep. Concil. Aquil. a. 384 ad Gratian. 
Imper., c. iv. Cf. Pius VI. Breve Super Soliditate, . 
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not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be 
bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
alsoin heaven. (Matthew xvi. 16-19.) And upon Simon Peter only, did 
Jesus, after His resurrection, confer the jurisdiction of Chief Pastor and 
Ruler over His whole flock, saying : “ Feed My lambs. Feed My sheep.” 
(John xxi. 45-47.) To this so manifest teaching of Holy Writ, as it hath 
been always understood by the Catholic Church, are openly opposed the 
wrongful opinions of those who, perverting the form of government con- 
stituted by Christ in His Church, deny that Peter alone, in preference 
to the other Apostles, whether to each separately or to all collectively, 
was endowed by Christ with a true and proper primacy of jurisdiction, 
or who affirm that this primacy was transmitted not immediately and 
directly to Blessed Peter, but to the Church, and through it to him as a 
minister of that Church. 

If, then, any shall say that Blessed Peter, the Apostle, was not constituted 
by Christ our Lord, Prince of all the Apostles, and visible Head of the whole 
Church militant ; or that he received, directly and immediately from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, a primacy of honour only, and not of true and proper 
jurisdiction, let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE PERPETUITY OF THE PRIMACY OF PETER IN THE ROMAN 
PONTIFF, 


That which the Prince of Pastors, and the great Pastor of the Sheep, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, established in the person of blessed Peter, the Apostle, 
for the perpetual safety and perennial good of the Church, must of necessity, 
by His agony, constantly continue in the Church, which, being founded 
on a rock, will stand firm until the end of time. It is doubtful to none, it 
is notorious in every age, that the holy and blessed Peter, Prince and chief 
of the Apostles, the pillar of the Faith, and the foundation of the Catholic 
Church, who received the keys of the kingdom from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour and Redeemer of the human race, lives, presides, and judges 
till now, and always in his successors, the Bishops of the Holy Roman See, 
which was founded by him, and consecrated by his blood. (Council of 
Ephesus, art. iii. §. Peter Chrysologus’ Letter to Eutyches, priest.) Hence, 
whoever succeeds to Peter in this Chair, he, by the institution of Christ Him- 
self, obtains the primacy of Peter over the Universal Church. There endures, 
therefore, still the institution of the truth, and blessed Peter persevering in 
the strength of the rock imparted to him, hath not abandoned the govern- 
ment of the Church undertaken by him. (S. Leo the Great, Serm. III. (al. IL.) 
c. 2.) For this reason it was always necessary that every Church, that is to 
say, the Faithful everywhere, should be in union with the Roman Church on 
account of its more excellent principality, in order that in this See, whence 
the rights of venerable communion are diffused to all, they may coalesce in 
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perpetuos successores ; aut Romanum Pontificem non esse beati Petri in 
eodem primatu successorem ; anathema sit. 


CAPUT III, 


DE VI ET RATIONE PRIMATUS ROMANI PONTIFICIS, 


Quapropter apertis innixi sacrarum litterarum testimoniis et inherentes 
tum Preedecessorum Nostrorum Romanorum Pontificum, tum Conciliorum 
generalium disertis, perspicuisque decretis, innovamus cecumenici Concilii 
Florentini definitionem, qua credendum ab omnibus Christi fidelibus est, 
sanctam Apostolicam Sedem, et Romanum Pontificem in universum ‘orbem 
tenere primatum, et ipsum Pontificem Romanum successorem esse beati 
Petri principis Apostolorum, et verum Christi Vicarium, totiusque Ecclesiz 
caput, et omnium Christianorum patrem ac doctorem existere ; et ipsi in 
beato Petro pascendi, regendi et gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam a Domino 
nostro Jesu Christo plenam potestatem traditam esse ; quemadmodum etiam 
in gestis ecumenicorum Conciliorum et in sacris canonibus continetur. 

Docemus proinde et declaramus, Ecclesiam Romanam disponente Domino 
super omnes alias ordinariz potestatis obtinere principatum, et hanc Romani 
Pontificis jurisdictionis potestatem, que vere episcopalis est, immediatam 
esse ; erga quam cujuscumque rittis et dignitatis, pastores atque fideles, tam 
seorsum singuli quam simul omnes, officio hierarchice subordinationis, vere- 
que obedientize obstringuntur, non solum in rebus, que ad fidem et mores, 
sed etiam in iis, que ad disciplinam et regimen Ecclesis, per totum orbem 
diffuse, pertinent ; ita ut custodita cum Romano Pontifice tam communionis, 
quam ejusdem fidei professionis unitate, Ecclesia Christi sit unus grex sub 
uno Summo Pastore. Hee est catholice veritatis doctrina, a qua deviare 
salva fide atque salute nemo potest. 

Tantum autem abest, ut hee Summi Pontificis potestas officiat ordinarize 
ac immediate illi episcopalis jurisdictionis potestati qué Episcopi, qui positi 
a Spiritu Sancto in Apostolorum locum successerunt, tanquam veri Pastores 
assignatos sibi greges, singulisingulos, pascunt et regunt, ut eadem a supremo 
et universali Pastore asseratur, roboretur ac vindicetur, secundum illud 
sancti Gregorii Magni : “Meus honor est honor universalis Ecclesiz. Meus 
honor est fratrum meorum solidus vigor. Tum ego vere honoratus sum, cum 
singulis quibusque honor debitus non negatur.”* 

Porro ex supremé illa Romani Pontificis potestate gubernandi universam 
Ecclesiam jus eidem esse consequitur, in hujus sui muneris exercitio libere 
communicandi cum pastoribus et gregibus totius Ecclesiz, ut iidem ab ipso 
in vid salutis doceri ac regi possint. Quare damnamus ac reprobamus illorum 
sententias, qui hanc supremi capitis cum pastoribus et gregibus communica- 
tionem licite impediri posse dicunt, aut eandem reddunt szculari potestati 
obnoxiam, ita ut contendant, que ab Apostolica Sede vel ejus auctoritate ad 
regimen Ecclesiz constituuntur, vim ac valorem non habere, nisi potestatis 
secularis placito confirmentur. 





* S. Greg. M, ad Eulog. Alexandrin., 1. viii, ep. xxx, 
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one frame of body, like limbs whose fellowship is in the head. (S, Ireneeus— 
Council of Aquileia. Pius VIL, Brief Super Soliditate.) 

If any, therefore, shall say that it is not of the institution of Christ our 
Lord, Himself, or of divine right, that Blessed Peter has perpetual successors 
in the primacy over the Universal Church ; or that the Roman Pontiff is not 
the successor of Blessed Peter in that primacy, let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF THE PRIMACY OF THE ROMAN 
PONTIFF. 


Wherefore, relying on the clear testimony of Holy Writ, and adhering 
to the formal and clear decrees both of our predecessors, the Roman Pontiffs, 
and of General Councils, we renew the definition of the GEcumenical Council 
of Florence, by which all the Faithful of Christ are bound to believe that the 
holy Apostolic See and the Roman Pontiff have the primacy over the 
whole world ; and that the Roman Pontiff is the successor of Blessed Peter 
the Apostle, and the true Vicar of Christ, and the head of the whole Church, 
and the father and teacher of all Christians ; and that to him, in Blessed 
Peter, full power was given by our Lord Jesus Christ to feed, rule, and 
govern the Universal Church, as is contained also in the acts of GEcumenical 
Councils, and in the sacred Canons. 

Next, we teach and declare that the Roman Church, by the design of God, 
has the supremacy of ordinary power over all others, and that this power of 
jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate ; 
and that pastors and faithful of every rite and rank, whether singly and 
separately, or collectively, are bound to it by the duty of hierarchical 
subordination and true obedience, not only in things which pertain to faith 
and morals, but also in things which pertain to the discipline and rule of the 
Church spread over the whole world, so that by preserving unity of 
communion, and of the profession of the same faith with the Roman Pontiff, 
the Church of Christ is one flock under one Chief Pastor. This is the teaching 
of Catholic truth, from which no one can deviate without injury to faith and 
to salvation. 

But that ordinary and immediate power of episcopal jurisdiction, with 
which the bishops who, placed by the Holy Ghost, have succeeded the 
Apostles (Council of Trent), rule and govern like true Pastors each the 
particular flock assigned to him, is so far from being hindered by this power 
of the Supreme Pontiff, that it is asserted, strengthened, and vindicated by 
the supreme and universal pastor, according to the words of S. Gregory the 
Great : “ My honour is the honour of the Universal Church. My honour is 
the solid strength of my brothers. I am truly honoured when the honour 
due to each is not denied.” (S. Gregory, ep. xxx.) 

Further, from this supreme power of the Roman Pontiff of governing the 
Universal Church, it follows that he has the right of communicating freely 
with the pastors and flocks of the whole Church in the exercise of this his 
office, that so they may be taught and ruled by him in the way of salvation. 
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Et quoniam divino Apostolici primattis jure Romanus Pontifex universe 
Ecclesiw preest, docemus etiam et declaramus, eum esse judicem supremum 
fidelium,* et insomnibus causis ad examen ecclesiasticum spectantibus, ad 
ipsius posse judicium recurri;+ Sedis vero Apostolic, cujus auctoritate 
major non est, judicium a nemine fore retractandum, neque cuiquam de ejus 
licere judicare judicio.t Quare a recto veritatis tramite aberrant, qui affir- 
mant licere ab judiciis Romanorum Pontificum ad cecumenicum Concilium tan- 
quam ad auctoritatem Romano Pentifici superiorem appellare. 

Si quis itaque dixerit, Romanum Pontificem habere tantummodo officium 
inspectionis vel directionis, non sautem plenam et supremam potestatem juris- 
dictionis in universam Ecclesiam, non solum in rebus, que ad fidem et mores, 
sed etiam in iis que ad disciplinam et regimen Ecclesize per totum orbem 
diffusee pertinent ; aut eum habere tantum potiores partes, non vero totam 
plenitudinem hujus supreme potestatis ; aut hance ejus potestatem non esse 
ordinariam et immediatam, sive in omnes ac singulas ecclesias, sive in omnes 
et singulos pastores et fideles ; anathema sit. 


CAPUT IV. 


DE ROMANI PONTIFICIS INFALLIBILI MAGISTERIO. 


Ipso autem Apostolico primatu, quem Romanus Pontifex tanquam Petri 
principis Apostolorum successor in universam Ecclesiam obtinet, supremam 
quoque magisterii potestatem comprehendi, hec Sancta Sedes semper 
tenuit, perpetuus Ecclesize usus comprobat, ipsaque cecumenica Concilia, ea 
imprimis, in quibus Orienscum Occidente in fidei charitatisque unionem 
conveniebat, declaraverunt. Patres enim Concilii Constantinopolitani quarti, 
majorum vestigiis inhwrentes, hance solemnem ediderunt professionem : 
“Prima salus est, rectw fidei regulam custodire. Et quia non potest 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi preetermitti sententia dicentis : ‘Tu es Petrus, 
et super hance petram :edificabo Ecclesiam meam,’ hee, que dicta sunt, 
rerum probantur effectibus, quia in Sede Apostolic’ immaculata est semper 
catholica reservata religio, et sancta celebrata doctrina. Ab hujus ergo 
fide et doctrin4 separari minime cupientes, speramus, ut in una commu- 
nione, quam Sedes Apostolica preedicat, esse mereamur, in qua est integra 
et vera Christiane religionis soliditas."§ Approbante vero Lugdunensi 
Concilio secundo, Graeci professi sunt : “Sanctam Romanam Ecclesiam 
summum et plenum primatum et principatum super universam Ecclesiam 
catholicam obtinere, quem se ab ipse Domino in beatoPetro Apostolorum 
principe sive vertice, cujus Romanus Pontifex est successor, cum potestatis 
plenitudine recepisse veraciter et humiliter recognoscit ; et sicut pre 
ceteris tenetur fidei veritatem defendere, sic et, si que de fide suborte 
fuerint questiones, suo debent judicio definiri.” Florentinum denique 





* Pius VI. Breve Super Solidit. 

+ Concil. Gcum. Lugd. II. 

t Ep. Nicolai I. ad Michaelem Imperatorem. 
§ Ex Formula Hormisde Pape. 
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Wherefore we condemn and reprobate the opinions of those who say that this 
communication of the Supreme Head with the pastors and flocks may be law- 
fully impeded, or who make it dependent on the secular power, so as to 
contend that things appointed for the government of the Church by the 
Apostolic See, or by its authority, have no force or value, unless they be con- 
firmed by the Placet of the secular power. 

And since, by the divine right of the Apostolic Primacy, the Roman 
Pontiff presides over the Universal Church, we also teach and declare that he 
is the supreme judge of the Faithful (Pius VI., Brief Super Soliditate), and 
that in all causes which are of ecclesiastical cognizance (Second (Ecumenical 
Council of Lyons), recourse may be had to his judgment ; that the judgment 
of the Apostolic See, whose authority has no superior, can be reviewed by 
none ; and that no one is allowed to judge its judgments. (Letter of 
Nicholas I. to the Emperor Michael.) Those, therefore, stray from the 
straight way of truth who affirm that it is lawful to appeal from the judg- 

_ments of the Roman Pontifis to an (Ecumenical Council as to an authority 
superior to the Roman Pontiff. 

If, then, any shall say that the Roman Pontiff has only an office of in- 
spection or direction, and not full and supreme power of jurisdiction over the 
Universal Church, not only in things which relate to faith and morals, but 
also in things which relate to the discipline and government of the Church 
spread over the whole world, or that he has only the principal part and not 
the whole plenitude of this supreme power; or that this, his power, is 
not ordinary and immediate, both over all and singular the Churches, 
and over all and singular the pastors and Faithful, let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE INFALLIBLE MAGISTERIUM OF THE ROMAN PONTIFF. 


That the supreme power of the magisterium is also contained in the 
Apostolic Primacy, which the Roman Pontiff, as successor of Peter the Prince 
of Apostles, possesses over the Universal Church, has always been held by 
this Holy See, is proved by the perpetual use of the Church, and has been 
declared by (Ecumenical Councils themselves, and by those especially in 
which the East agreed with the West in the union of faith and charity. So 
the fathers of the Fourth Council of Constantinople, following the footsteps 
of their predecessors, put forth the solemn profession : “ The first condition of 
safety is to keep the rule of right faith, and because it is impossible that the 
sentence of Our Lerd Jesus Christ should be set aside, who said : ‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upen this rock I will build my church’ (Matthew xvi. 18), these 
words are verified by facts, for in the Apostolic See the Catholic religion has 
always been preserved immaculate, and holy doctrine has always been pro- 
claimed. Desiring, therefore, never to be separated from its faith and doctrine, 
we hope that we may deserve to be in the one communion which the Apostolic 
See proclaims, in which is the whole and true solidity of the Christian religion.” 
(From the formula of Pope S. Hormisdas, as proposed by Adrian II., and 
subscribed by the fathers of the Eighth (Ecumenical Council, the fourth of 
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Concilium definivit: “ Pontificem Romanum, verum Christi Vicarium, 
totiusque Ecclesi caput et omnium Christianorum patrem ac doctorem ex- 
istere et ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, regendi ac gubernandi universalem 
Ecclesiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo plenam potestatem traditam esse.” 

Huic pastorali muneri ut satisfacerent, Preedecessores Nostri indefessam 
semper operam dederunt, ut salutaris Christi doctrina apud omnes terra 
populos propagaretur, parique cura vigilarunt, ut, ubi recepta esset, sincera et 
pura conservaretur. Quocirca totius orbis Antistites nunc singuli, nunc in 
Synodis congregati, longam Ecclesiarum consuetudinem et antique regule 
formam sequentes, ea presertim pericula, que in negotiis fidei emergebant, ad 
hane Sedem Apostolicam retulerunt, ut ibi potissimum resarcirentur damna 
fidei, ubi fides non potest sentire defectum.* Romani autem Pontifices, prout 
temporum et rerum conditio suadebat, nunc convocatis cecumenicis Conciliis 
aut exploraté Ecclesiz per orbem disperse sententia, nunc per Synodos par- 
ticulares, nunc aliis, que divina suppeditabat providentia, adhibitis auxiliis, 
ea tenenda definiverunt, que sacris Scripturis et apostolicis Traditionibus 
consentanea Deo adjutore cognoverant. Neque enim Petri successoribus 
Spiritus Sanctus promissus est, ut eo revelante novam doctrinam patefacerent, 
sed ut eo assistente traditam per Apostolos revelationem seu fidei depositum 
sancte custodirent et fideliter exponerent. Quorum quidem apostolicam 
doctrinam omnes venerabiles Patres amplexi et sancti Doctores orthodoxi 
venerati atque secuti sunt ; plenissime scientes, hance sancti Petri Sedem ab 
omni semper errore illibatam permanere, secundum Domini Salvatoris nostri 
divinam pollicitationem discipulorum suorum principi factam : “ Ego rogavi 
pro te, ut non deficiat fides tua, et tu aliquando conversus confirma fratres 
tuos.” 

Hoe igitur veritatis et fidei nunquam deficientis charisma Petro ejusque 
in hic Cathedra successoribus divinitiis collatum est, ut excelso suo munere 
in omnium salutem fungerentur, ut universus Christi grex per eos ab erroris 
venenosa escd aversus, coelestis doctrine pabulo nutriretur, ut, sublata schis- 
matis occasione, Ecclesia tota una conservaretur atque suo fundamento in- 
nixa firma adversus inferi portas consisteret. 

At vero, cum hac ipsa tate, qua salutifera Apostolici muneris efficacia vel 
maxime requiritur, non pauci inveniantur, qui illius auctoritati obtrectant ; 
necessarium omnino esse censemus, prerogativam, quam unigenitus Dei 
Filius cum summo pastorali officio conjungere dignatus est, solemniter 
asserere, 

Itaque Nos traditioni a fidei Christian exordio percepte fideliter inhe- 
rendo, ad Dei Salvatoris nostri gloriam, religionis catholic exaltationem et 
Christianorum populorum salutem, sacro approbante Concilio, docemus et 
divinitiis revelatum dogma esse definimus : Romanum Pontificem, cum ex 
Cathedra loquitur, id est, cum omnium Christianorum Pastoris et Doctoris 
munere fungens, pro suprema sud Apostolic auctoritate doctrinam de fide 
vel moribus ab universd Ecclesid tenendam definit, per assistentiam divinam, 
ipsi in beato Petro promissam, ed infallibilitate pollere, qua divinus Re- 





* Cf. S. Bein., ep. 190. 
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Constantinople.) And the Greeks professed with the approbation of the Second 
Council of Lyons: that the Holy Roman Church possesses the supreme and 
full primacy and sovereignty over the Universal Catholic Church, which it 
truly and humbly acknowledges itself to have received with plenitude of 
power from our Lord Himself in Blessed Peter, the Prince or Chief of the 
Apostles, of whom the Roman Pontiff is the successor ; and as he, beyond all 
others, is bound to defend the truth of the faith, so also, if any questions 
concerning the faith shall arise, they ought to be defined by his judgment. 
Lastly, the Council of Florence defined : that the Roman Pontiff is the true 
Vicar of Christ and the head of the whole Church, and the Father and 
Teacher of all Christians ; and that to him, in Blessed Peter, was given by 
our Lord Jesus Christ full power to feed, rule, and govern the Universal 
Church. (Sce John xxi. 15—17.) 

To fulfil this pastoral duty, our predecessors have laboured unweariedly 
that the salutary teaching of Christ should be propagated among all the 
nations of the earth, and have watched with like care that when it had been 
received it should be preserved pure and uncorrupted. Wherefore the 
Bishops of the whole world, now singly and now assembled in Synod, 
following a long custom of the Church (S. Cyril of Alexandria to Pope S. 
Celestine), and the form of the ancient rule (S. Innocent I. to the Council of 
Carthage), have reported to the Apostolic See such dangers as emerged 
especially in matters of faith, that the injuries done to the faith might be 
repaired in that quarter where the faith can experience no failure. (See S. 
Bernard, epist. 190.) And the Roman Pontiffs, as time and circumstance re- 
quired, either by convening (Ecumenical Councils, or by consulting the Church 
spread over the world, or by local synods, or by other helps supplied by Divine 
Providence, have defined that those things should be held which they knew, 
by the help of God, to be in accordance with Holy Writ and Apostolic 
tradition. For the Holy Spirit did not promise the successors of Peter to 
reveal to them new doctrine for them to publish, but to assist them to keep 
holily and expound faithfully the revelation handed down through the 
Apostles, 7.¢. the Deposit of Faith. Their Apostolic doctrine has been embraced 
by all the Venerable Fathers, and has been revered and followed by all 
the holy orthodox doctors, knowing well that this See of S. Peter remains 
always exempt from all error, according to the divine promise of our Lord 
and Saviour to the chief of his disciples: “I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not, and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren.” (See 
8. Agathon, epistle to the Emperor, approved by the Sixth Gcumenical 
Council.) 

This gift of unfailing truth and faith was divinely bestowed on Peter and 
on his successors in this Chair, that they might discharge the duties of their 
exalted office for the salvation of all; that the universal flock of Christ, 
turned by them from the poisonous food of error, might be nourished by 
heavenly teaching, that the occasion of schism being removed, the whole 
Church might be preserved in unity, and, supported by its foundation, 
might stand firm against the gates of hell. 

But since in this our age, in which the salutary efficacy of the Apostolic 
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demptor Ecclesiam suam in definienda doctriné de fid vel moribus in- 
structam esse voluit ; ideoque ejusmodi Romani Pontificis definitiones ex 
sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesiz, irreformabiles esse. 

Si quis autem huic Nostre definitioni contradicere, quod Deus avertat, 
presumpserit ; anathema sit. 


Datum Rome, in publica Sessione in Vaticana Basilicé solemniter celebrata 
anno Incarnationis Dominice millesimo octingentesimo septuagesimo, die 
decima octava Julii. 

Pontificattis Nostri anno vigesimo quinto. 


Ita est, 


JOSEPHUS, 
Episcopus 8. Hippolyti, 
Secretarius Concilit Vaticani. 
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office is more than ever required, not a few are found who oppose its authority, 
we judge it to be necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only 
begotten Son of God deigned to join to the supreme pastoral office. 

Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition derived from the com- 
mencement of the Christian Faith, to the glory of God our Saviour, to the 
exaltation of the Catholic religion, and to the salvation of Christian nations, 
Sacro approbante Concilio, we teach and define that it is a divinely revealed 
dogma : that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex Cathedrd, that is, when 
in discharge of his office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, he defines, in 
virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority, a doctrine of faith or morals to be 
held by the Universal Church, is endowed by the divine assistance promised 
to him in Blessed Peter, with that infallibility with which our divine 
Redeemer willed that the Church should be furnished in defining doctrine of 
faith or morals ; and, therefore, that such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are 
irreformable of themselves and not in virtue of the consent of the Church. 

But if any (which may God avert) shall presume to contradict this our 
definition, let him be anathema. 


Given at Rome, in the public session solemnly held in the Vatican Basilica 
in the year of Our Lord’s Incarnation, One thousand eight hundred and 
seventy, on the eighteenth day of July. 

In the twenty-fifth year of our Pontificate. 


Tis 80. 


JOSEPH, 
Bishop of S. Hippolyte, 
Secretary of the Vatican Council. 
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PAPAL BRIEF. 


[On the eve of our last publication we received the Holy Father’s most 
gracious Brief addressed to Dr. Ward. Many readers have asked us to 
publish a translation, and it gives us much pleasure to comply with so 
flattering a request. We also print again the Brief, in our impression of 
which there were several typographical errors. ] 


PIUS P.P. IX. 


Ditecte Fiut, Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem.— 
Gratulamur tibi, dilecte fili, quod in filioram Dei lucem 
vocatus, idem lumen aliorum mentibus offundere certes ; et, 
in gremium sanctze Matris Ecclesiw receptus, sanctitatem 
ejus ostendere et illustrare studeas, supremique ejusdem Pas- 
toris divinam asserere auctoritatem, vindicare prerogativas, 
jura omnia tueri. Nobilitatem in hoc videmus animi, qui, ad 
veritatem maturo compulsus examine, eo incensiore ignis 
flagrat amore, quo majore contentione illam est adeptus ; 
et eo impensiore nisu beneficium acceptum latius porrigere 
satagit, quo miseriorem, proprii doctus experientifi, censet 
errantium conditionem. Indefessus autem labor, quo pluribus 
ab hinc annis dona omnia ingenii, scientie, eruditionis, 
eloquentiz, tibi a Domino largita, confers ad religionis 
nostree Sanctissime et hujus Apostolicee Sedis causam pro- 
pugnandam, fidem perspicue prefert inditam menti tux 
et charitatem in tuo corde diffusam; quibus urgeris ad 
-redimendum preteritum tempus, et certamen imprudenter 
alias pro errore fortasse commissum rependendum per alacrem 
ac strenuam veritatis defensionem. Quoniam vero merces 
fidelis paratur seminanti justitiam, et qui ad eam erudiunt 
multos fulgebunt quasi stelle in perpetuas eternitates, dum 
te tuum ita sertum texere gaudemus, te simul hortamur, ut 
instes proposito tuo, et impigre preeliari pergas preelia Domini, 
quo et plures semper ad viam veritatis adducas et splendidius 
tibi compares stern glorise pondus. Necessarias idcirco 
ad hoc vires tibi ominamur, copiosaque adprecamur gratis 
ceelestis auxilia et fausta omnia; eorumque auspicem et paterne 
nostre benevolenti# pignus Apostolicam Benedictionem tibi 
peramanter impertimus. 


Datum Rome, apud Sanctum Petrum, die 4 Julii, anno 
1870, Pontificatis Nostri anno vicesimo quinto. 


PIUS P.P. IX. 


Dilecto Filio Grorato Warp. 
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[ TRANSLATION. ] 


PIUS P.P. IX. 


BetovepD Sov, health and Apostolic Benediction. 

We congratulate thee, beloved son, that having been called 
into the light of God’s sons, thou labourest to diffuse the 
same light over the minds of others; and that, having been 
received into the bosom of Holy Mother Church, thou studiest 
to exhibit and illustrate her holiness, and to assert the divine 
authority of her supreme pastor, to vindicate his prerogatives, 
to defend all his rights. In this we see the nobleness of a 
mind which, having been drawn forcibly to the truth by 
mature examination, burns for it with more inflamed love, in 
proportion as it has gained it with greater labour ; and occupies 
itself with extending further the received blessing with more 
intense effort, in proportion as (taught by its own experience) 
it accounts the condition of those in error more miserable. 
The unwearied labour with which, for many years past, thou 
hast applied all the gifts of ability, knowledge, erudition, 
eloquence, given thee by the Lord, to supporting the cause of 
our most holy religion and of this Apostolic See, plainly shows _ 
the faith inherent in thy mind and the charity diffused in thy 
heart, whereby thou art pressed to redeem-the past time, and 
to atone for any controversy formerly perhaps undertaken in 
behalf of error, by alacrity and strenuousness in defending 
truth. But since a sure reward is prepared for him who sows 
justice, and those who train many thereto shall shine like 
stars for ever and ever, while we rejoice that thou thus 
wreathest for thyself a garland, we exhort thee at the same 
time that thou pursue thy design, and continue to fight 
valiantly the Lord’s battles, in order that thou mayest ever 
lead forward more into the way of truth, and mayest obtain 
for thyself a more splendid weight of eternal glory. We wish 
thee, therefore, the necessary strength for this, and supplicate 
copious helps of divine grace and all blessings; and as the 
foretaste of these and as a pledge of our paternal good-will, 
we very lovingly impart to thee the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, at Saint Peter’s, on the 4th day of July, in 
the year 1870, being the twenty-fifth of our Pontificate. 


PIUS P.P. IX. 
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Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. 
Longmans. 1870. 


“ JF GNATIUS LOYOLA” was not only a great saint, but also the founder 
of a great religious order, the most famous in the world, because 
uniformly the most spoken against, by all kinds of people, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Mr. Rose is a fervent adinirer, not only of the saint, but of the 
order as well, and yet on the title-page of his book, and we think throughout 
it, the man of God whom the Pope has canonized is simply Ignatius. His 
special title to our reverence and respect is suppressed, for if the saint had 
not been a saint it is possible enough that his order, if he could have founded 
it, would have been nothing better than a society of Freemasons or Odd 
Fellows, lying under the curse of the Church, outlaws of the kingdom of 


A life of the saint by an enemy of his order might have been put forth 
in the same way ; probably a man indifferent to all religions, if such a man 
can be found, might have adopted the same method ; and so we confess that 
we have been struck, and not altogether pleasantly, by this act of Mr. Rose, 
who is not merely a friend, but an enthusiastic devotee, and who has 
evidently constrained himself from time to time lest he should break forth 
into hymns of praise before the saint he worships. It is possible that Mr. 
Rose thought he could make the saint known and respected where he is now 
unknown and hated, by this apparent disguise, and that the explanation is 
thus simple. If he can introduce Saint Ignatius in disguise among his friends, 
and can persuade them, by changing his name, to speak to him, or to allow him 
to speak to them, so much the better, he thinks, it will be for the latter. At 
first sight it seems a harmless stratagem, for missioners do not always enter 
a country with the cross borne before them, and chanting their office with 
their Breviary in their hands, as Saint Augustine came into Kent. But in 
this case, it seems to us that the disguise is impossible, for Saint Ignatius 
would not be Saint Ignatius then. He was a“ whole man” from his con- 
version, or indeed from his earliest years, to his most blessed death. It seems 
to us absolutely impossible to hide him in any way, or disguise him so that 
people should become fond of him without knowing who he is. Mr. Rose 
has apparently thought otherwise, and there we must leave the matter. 

If we have guessed aright the reasons that moved Mr. Rose to give the 
form he has given to his Life of Saint Ignatius, we must read that Life in 
the light of those reasons, if we are to be just to him, and so far we must 
speak highly of his work. As a literary Life of a Saint—we cannot help 
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repeating that we are struck by certain incongruities in the matter—the 
book is well written, and might, probably, but for the dreaded subject of it, 
find its way into regions where Lives of Saints are held as the scum of the 
earth, or if not hated, utterly despised as an old woman’s tale, unfit for the 
polished modern who has discovered that there is no such thing as the super- 
natural, except in the imagination of people whose minds are more or less 
weak. 

The following passage will probably give a very fair notion of the book, 
for we think it will convey to the mind of the reader an accurate impression 
both of its strength and weakness ; for Mr. Rose, by dwelling more on the 
natural side than on the supernatural, has exposed himself to attacks in flank 
and rear :— 


“ Few persons, it must be confessed, have pursued knowledge under greater 
difficulties than did Ignatius Loyola. By natural temperament as well as by 
long habit, indisposed to studious application, he both mastered the rudi- 
ments of a liberal education, and earned an honourable distinction in letters, 
not like others in the days of supple youth, or hopeful early manhecod, but 
in staid middle life ; for at the time he took his degree in philosophy, he 
had probably entered into his forty-fourth year ; at an age therefore when 
the mind is more capable of applying its powers and utilizing its stores than 
of adapting itself to new forms and acquiring new resources. Poor and inde- 

ndent, he endured hardships and submitted to humiliations such as would 

ave broken the spirit or exhausted the patience of ordinary men ; and all 
this drudgery he went through for no earthly advantage, for none of those 
rewards which are reckoned among the objects of a laudable ambition. Had 
it been otherwise ; had he laboured for the interests of science, or of literature, 
or of material progress ; had he even but competed successfully for some of 
those rich prizes which the world has in its gift, the energy and industry 
of the man would have been the theme of universal panegyric. But Ignatius 
laboured only for God ; and the world makes no account of that which is 
done only for Him who created it. It has refused Ignatius, therefore, even 
that fair meed of praise which is due to a noble resolution and a courageous 
perseverance ; it has denied or disparaged his intellectual powers” (p. 131). 


Mr. Rose has here given a perfect answer to certain persons by simply telling 
them truths which they do not like to hear. On the other hand, it may be 
very fairly lamented that he has not told the whole truth, and for ourselves 
we should not like to account in this way for the great learning and theolo- 
gical knowledge of Saint Ignatius. No doubt he applied himself with great 
diligence to his studies ; but our own belief is that the studies were not 
much, and that the man who had seen “the visions of God” in Manresa 
came to his great knowledge very much like Albertus Magnus. Mr. Rose 
has his answer, and we admit it to be strong: that he was writing asa 
literary man for heretics, not for Catholics, and that he could account for the 
fact in a natural way ; but, after all, was the fact itself natural in the case of 
Saint Ignatius ? 

This method of writing has certainly its dangers, and Mr. Rose has driven 
his ship amid the breakers more than once ; in p. 394 we have “ the first 
victim to religious intolerance ;” in p. 446, “toleration was a wisdom not 
understood in those days ;” in p. 468, “the religion of Christ, which under 
all its forms,”—the italics are ours; in p. 206, “the cruel power of the 
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Inquisition.” That was the Inquisition of Spain ; but the Roman Inquisi- 
tion is insulted and maligned in the following terms, though it must be 
admitted that Mr. Rose had no such intentions ; he simply meant to give it 
the highest possible praise :— 


“The Inquisitors of Rome were a court of learned divines, acute critics, 
high authorities on literature, ready to allow tacitly a considerable licence to 
men of genius who did not infringe on certain points on which the Pontiffs 
were susceptible ” (p. 468). 


A modern poet has furnished considerable amusement to the world by a 
voluntary ‘exposition of his own ignorance in a recent and voluminous work. 
He seems to have confounded the heretic Molinos with the learned Jesuit 
theolovian Luis Molina. Mr. Rose has done the same, and his sin is certainly 
the greater of the two while writing of Saint Ignatius. Thus we have, in 
p. 87, “the Molinists and the Quietists of the succeeding century.” If he 
meant really the Molinists, which is not an uncommon word, he certainly 
should not have joined them with their enemies, the Quietists, nor spoken 
disrespectfully of the sons of Saint Ignatius. 

In p. 177 we read something that startles us: “ Contarini had written a 
treatise on Justification, which was in accordance with the views of Luther. 
Pole congratulated him with admiration.” 

If this be true it must be admitted that the writings of Luther have never 
been correctly printed, and that his followers have corrupted the doctrine 
he gave them. Cardinal Contarini refuted Luther, and his treatise is extant 
in proof, called “ Confutatio Articulorum seu Quiestionum Lutheri,” and it 
begins with the refutation of Luther’s views on Justification. 

In the present day the following story will be read with great interest, for 
it shows very clearly how deeply the saints saw into the coctrine of the Papal 
Supremacy. One of the fathers of the Society had so far forgotten himself in 
a sermon as to say that the Pope “ ought” to do something, and was sent for by 
the saint, who asked him “ How many are there in the world?” “ None besides 
the Bishop of Rome,” replied Otelli, “ How then,” said Ignatius, “do you 
presume to make mention from the pulpit of a person so exalted, and even 
speak of his conduct as if you could judge what he ought to do?” 
(pp. 351, 352.) 

Mr. Rose has been very sparing of references to his authorities, and, 
surely, this is rather a grave omission in a literary work. For instance, we 
should have been glad to know his authority for saying, p. 410, that Saint 
John of the Cross was received into the Roman College. And in p. 79 we 
have no hint who the Carthusian was who in his treatise on Spiritual Com- 
munion tells the story of the sumpter mule. Rodriguez speaks of the 
treatise as being in manuscript when he wrote ; has it been printed ? 
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Saint Anselm. By R. W. Cuurcn, Rector of Whatley. 
Maemillan & Co. 1870. 


F this book had been published without the name of the writer, we 
l should have said of it, we verily believe, that it was an attempt, 
conscious or unconscious, to destroy in men’s minds every trace of super- 
natural impressions ; for a life of Saint Anselm with the sanctity not only 
omitted, but explained down to the level of the “judicious Hooker,” is, 
we humbly but resolutely maintain, an indefensible outrage, an act of 
offensive barbarism, not to be tolerated even as a work of mere literary 
labouring. We are filled with wonder and dismay, now that we have 
read the book through, at the change that has been wrought in England 
within thirty years ; at the profound moral deterioration, and at the calm 
and easy bearing of men going back, almost with their eyes open, to the 
unhealthy swamps of the pagans. Mr. Church is going with the current, 
like others, and his life of Saint Anselm is a melancholy proof that he has 
lost his hold of truths which at one time he held in part. There is a most 
marked divergence of his present writing from the writing of twenty-seven 
years ago,* and to which he refers in the Prefatory Notice, apparently 
unconscious of the change that has been wrought within him. 

It would be something criminal if we were to dwell for a moment on 
the style and artistic completeness of this work, when the inevitable effect 
of it is to ruin in men’s minds the fundamental notions of holiness of life, 
simplicity of purpose, and unswerving obedience. ‘The writer has laboured 
at his task, and, in his anxiety to be, as he thinks, just, has so arranged his 
statements occasionally that we are unable always to understand what he 
really means. Here is an illustration in the very beginning of the book :— 


“For eighteen centuries Christianity has been acting on human society ; 
we know but too well how far it is from having really made the world 
Christian. .. .. But for the first ten of those centuries it can hardly be 
said to have leavened society at all. Its influence on individuals so vast. 
and astonishing was no measure at all of its influence on society at large. 
It acted upon it doubtless with enormous power ; but it was as an ex- 
traneous and foreign agent, which destroys and shapes, but does not renew. 
It turned the course of events, it changed worship, it built churches, it 
suppressed customs and institutions .... .” (p. 3). 


It passes our understanding utterly to reconcile these assertions one 
with another. Christianity, says Mr. Church, hardly “leavened society 
at all ;” yet it “changed worship,” and further “suppressed customs and 
institutions.” Customs and institutions are generally regarded as the 
visible signs of the interior state of a people. Mr. Church’s language is 
most clear. He denies that the Christian religion had, in ten centuries, 





* See “ British Critic,” No. 65, January, 1843. 
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“found its way to the heart of society,” and yet he adds that it * changed 
worship.” The passage is much too long to quote, but it is perfectly por- 
tentous. We can make room, however, for a little of it. 


“ The household, the shop, the market, the school, the farm, the places 
of law and conversation, and amusement, never, or but seldom, appeared 
as the scenes and trial places of a Christian life. Other traditions kept 
hold of them, and good or bad, they were of times when there was no 
Christianity. Society was a long time unlearning heathenism ; it has not 
done so yet; but it had hardly begun, at any rate it was only just 
beginning to imagine the possibility of such a thing in the eleventh 


century ” (p. 4). 


Let us consider what this means. That men built churches, heard mass, 
confessed their sins, received the last sacraments, and were buried with the 
rites of the Church, hoping by the prayers of the living to be delivered 
from Purgatory, and yet had not imagined the “ possibility ” of unlearning 
heathenism., We do not understand it. 

Mr. Church goes on :— 


“Thus that combination of real and earnest religion with everyday 
pursuits of life, which, in idea at least, is so natural and so easy to us, and 
is toa very real degree protected and assisted by general usages and ways 
of thinking, was then almost inconceivable.” 


In a society thus at variance with its outward profession surely some 
signs must be found of its profound hypocrisy. If the people were pagans 
at heart, and Catholics only on the surface, there must be some trace of 
that inconsistency in their works, and, above all, in the writings of men ; 
for certainly writers in general are not blind to the state of things around 
them. Well, out of this corrupt condition the only books that come forth, 
or, at least, that are preserved, are Christian, the fragments of local laws 
are Christian; and yet Mr. Church, an educated and learned man, 
denounces thirty generations as impostors, hypocrites, and rogues, who 
either heard mass or said it, and were the whole time heathens in heart. 

IIow came men to build churches, or even to allow them to be built, if 
the “household, the shop, the market, the school,” were under the dominion 
of an un-Christian tradition? Then, again, who were the schoolmasters 
for ten centuries who secretly taught paganism while professing Chris- 
tianity? It is quite possible that, in many countries, perhaps it was so in 
England, throughout, the only schoolmaster was a monk. But Mr. Church 
thinks the monk an exception to the rest of his fellow-creatures, a man 
who broke utterly with the world, as indeed he did, and yet in the school 
which he taught, and in the conversation held with seculars, he forgot the 
purpose of his life, and allowed his pupils to grow up, and his friends to 
be content, without “ unlearning heathenism,” of which they saw no trace 
whatever in the public worship in which they joined, and which they were 
bound to join in under pain of damnation. 

It is quite plain that the Church is, in the opinion of the writer, a 
failure ; that she actually failed to convert the heathen, and could show 
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only a few monasteries as her harvest in the eleventh century : for the age 
of Saint Anselm was a time, according to Mr. Church, 


“ when all serious efforts at ordering life on religious principles were con- 
centrated in a small body of professed ascetics” (p. 87). 


What makes it still worse is that these monasteries were governed by 
regulations in which, with some good in them—for Mr. Church is tolerant— 


“we should find much that is childish, much that is mischievous, much 
that is simply incomprehensible” (p. 67). 


We must say it once more, we cannot understand all this. Mr. Church 
is an educated man, and has read books ; but he can write, as he has done, 
it seems, and apparently believes the very ridiculous statements thus put 
forth. Ile seems, we think, not to have understood much of what he is 
writing about, for he says that in “the eleventh century, as in those 
immediately before and after it,” every man who was in earnest about 
pleasing God, turned his thoughts at once to the ‘ monastic profession” 
(p. 2). Thus, all the secular clergy are delivered over as reprobates, who 
had no thought of serving God. Married men and married women are 
also shut out with the lost, and only monks could save their souls. Thus 
there is a sharp line drawn in the imagination of the writer between 
ordinary people living in the world, and those who followed the counsels 
of perfection, which, at the same time, severs the former from all chances 
of leading decent lives, to say nothing of saving their souls, and the result 
is that, according to this notion, the grace of vocation to the religious life 
is necessary to salvation. 

But the life of a monk, after all, is nothing out of the common way ; for 
this is all it means, according to Mr. Church :— 


“The three main purposes for which a monk professed to live—worship, 
improvement, and work ” (p. 46). 


He had said before, that “ self-improvement ” was the fulfilling of God’s 
purpose (p. 2). Self-improvement may be a good or bad thing, according 
to the way, and the form, in which a man improves himself. In these 
days, it does not mean even the keeping of the Commandments, still less 
the counsels of perfection; and we are not disposed to admit that there 
ever was a monk in the world who looked on “ self-improvement”—taking 
the word in such a sense—as being a good reason for} giving up the 
world, or a reason at all. 

The “ discipline of the Benedictine Order’ i$ discussed at some length 
in ch. iii., but the writer seems to us to have regarded the Constitutions of 
Lanfranc, which are little more than an Ordo recitandi, as a rule of 
the interior life; and in consequence to have reduced the “ monastic 
profession” to mere outward observances. He makes excuses for the 
minute and “technical regulations,” and asks us to forgive them, because— 


“Tn those ages there was little trust in individual self-management ; and 
it was a fundamental assumption that there was no living an carnest, 
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Christian life, without a jealous and pervading system of control and 
rule” (p. 43). 


Well, we believe that “those ages” did precisely as the present age is 
doing, and as all ages before and between them did. The spiritual, or the 
“ earnest Christian life,” whether in the cloister or in the world, is never 
trusted to “individual self-management,” and is always under “ control 
and rule ;” for in no other way does it seem possible to guard against the 
risks and illusions to which people are inevitably exposed the moment 
they attempt to fight against the world and the devil, when directed only 
by themselves. 

We have taken some trouble to arrive at the meaning of Mr. Church 
when he is speaking of the spiritual life of Catholics, and we believe it to 
be this: that all Christians about the time of S. Anselm, and befare, 
who were Christians in deed, as well as in name, entered a monastery 
while the people outside were simply reprobates, who never thought of 
looking after their soul’s salvation. He shall speak for himself :— 


* Let a man throw himself into the society of his day then, and he 
found himself in an atmosphere to which real religion, the religion of self- 
conquest and love, was simply a thing alien or unmeaning, which no one 
imagined himself called to think of ” (p. 4). 


This was the world at large, and as we have seen by an extract already 
made, that “ all serious efforts” to lead a Christian life were confined to 
* professed ascetics,” it seems to us plain that, according to Mr. Church, 
the saved and the lost in the eleventh century could be known to anybody 
who cared to inquire ; the former were in the monasteries, and the latter 
were in the world; fathers and mothers, perhaps, bringing up their 
children in the fear of God, hoping for them the grace of a vocation to a 
higher life than that which the good providence of their heavenly Father 
had lovingly provided for themselves, were walking on the broad way of 
destruction. 

Siill further wonders meet us. Mr. Church having stamped all secular 
persons, lay and ecclesiastic, with the brand of reprobation, brings down 
the “ professed ascetics” to the level of what ordinary Christians are in 
in the Church, thereby destroying in theory the grace of vocation, and 
getting rid of the counsels of perfection. It is possible that he may allow 
that “professed ascetics” led a harder life, physically considered, than is 
required of good Christians, but that certainly is all. He does not scem 
to see that the interior life of the monk was in the least degree a higher 
life than that which we are all bound to live. The monk was under 
authority and rule external to himself, with fixed hours for his meals and 
his sleep; there was scarcely anything else that he did, according to Mr. 
Church, of which it could be said that a man could omit it who meant to 
lead an ordinary good life. Besides, there were in the monasteries 
** shortcomings and fantastic usages and misdirections ” (p. 68) ; so that, 
after all, the poor monk was in as much danger within as without, and 
had gained very little by abandoning the world. But Mr, Church does 
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admit that he did gain something by the profession of asceticism, for he 
entered a religious house, and the monasteries 


“were schools of discipline, and there were no others. They upheld and 
exhibited the great, then almost the original idea, that men_needed to rule 
and govern themselves, that they could do it, and that no use of life was 
noble and perfect without this ruling... .. They did good work then, 
and for future times, by imposing on society the idea of self-control and 
self-maintained discipline” (p. 68). ‘ 


There is nothing here that is not the duty of every man, and always has 
been his duty ; but the expressions used by Mr. Church are not pleasant, 
and prove once more the charge brought against the revived Anglicanism 
of Oxford, that it is essentially a Pelagian revival. One more quotation 
before we quit the subject :— 


“The governing thought of monastic life was, that it was a warfare, 
militia, and a monastery was a camp or barrack” (p. 44). 


A monastery is no doubt a camp, because its members are soldiers fight- 
ing under the banner of the cross, but so are all Christians; we are all 
soldiers encamped and entrenched against the world, within the Church, 
on our way to our own country, fighting daily and hourly, or ought to be, 
against the enemy of our souls. Mr. Church therefore says nothing of 
the monastic life that has not been already said of the life of every man : 
militia est vita hominis super terram, Job vii. i. It was one of the nick- 
names given by Wicliffe to the religious orders, when he wished to destroy 
among people the very memory of the counsels of perfection. With him 
the monasteries were the camps of Cain, and the breaking up of the camp 
is to break down the observance even of precepts. 

There can be no objection to the word in itself, but the objection is to 
the use made of it, and to the meaning assigned to it. Every Catholic is a 
soldier of Christ, and his life is a warfare, and his dwelling a camp ; but 
the monk and the friar are nobler soldiers than the layman, for they have 
bound themselves toaim at the end by higher means, and nothing but 
harm can come to them as well as to the layman, if we forget the difference 
between them, A monk does not enter a monastery simply to escape from 
the world ; that is but a small part of his purpose in comparison with the 
rest of it. All men may aim at perfection in the world and out of it, and 
it may be obtained, but the perfection of the monk is different from thie 
perfection of the layman ; and his life being already settled in a state of 
perfection compels him to be what a layman living in the world can 
scarcely ever be. 

Mr. Church seems to think that the whole world in Europe, during the 
time he is treating of, was sunk in absolute ruffianism and forgetfulness 
of God, and that all goodness took refuge in the cloister. But he offers no 
evidence in proof, and it is easy enough to convict him of his mistake by 
quotations from his own book. In the first place it is not easy to see how 
the monasteries could have existed at all in a lawless age, if the fear of 
God had been utterly unknown. We see in our day, which boasts 
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somewhat of its piety, that monasteries are ruthlessly destroyed. Then, 
again, how came men to enter them at all, some young, some in middle life, 
and others in their old age? Mr. Church says of S. Anselm : 


“From his boyhood he seems to have been a student, he early felt the 
common attractions of the age for the monastic life” (p. 14). 


Now, we do not think that anyone will maintain that the piety of men in 
the world was gone when vocations werethus common. S. Anselm must 
have been piously nurtured, and it is preposterous to suppose that he was 
the exception in his native place or elsewhere. 

Again, when S. Anselm appealed to the Pope, proceedings against 
him were stayed. Mr. Church accounts for the fact in this way, ap- 
parently unconscious of the value of the admission he makes :— 


“Tt meant that no one could pass judgment on an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury except the highest judge and authority in Christendom, the Pope 
himself ; a the claim came home too powerfully to the minds of men, 
both as Christians and as Englishmen, for the king’s Norman bishops to 
think of questioning it” (p. 205). 


Here we see that the Norman bishops were foiled by what is called in our 
day, public opinion ; they could not do what they wished because the people 
were too good Christians. And, further on, Mr. Church tells us, and 
tells us truly, that the barons, lawless and reckless men, refused to disown 
the archbishop at the king’s bidding, even after the bishops had so basely 
deserted him. They answered, “ He is our archbishop.” These men cer- 
tainly could not have been heathens, and they were probably no better 
than other barons in France and Germany, or their tenants among whom 
they usually lived. 

The bishops, it is to be confessed with shame, did meanly offer to do the 
will of William the Red King, but not so the barons; and Mr. Church, 
repeating and admitting the account of Eadmer, thus describes the result :— 


“On all sides they [the bishops] met mocking eyes and scowling looks, 
and heard themselves spoken of in bywords of reproach” (p. 209). 


These men of the mocking eyes had the faith in them, and confessed i 
before men, yet they are the men of whom that “society ” was formed of 
which Mr. Church has said that “it was only just beginning to imagine 
the possibility ” of “ unlearning heathenism.” 


We now turn to those parts of the book in which the writer speaks 
directly of the Catholic religion, and especially of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
The clergy, he says, in order “ to resist and counterbalance” the power of 
the sword in the hands of kings and others, 


** brought in another kind of power, which, in the course of things, worked 
great mischief, and had to be takenaway. What is worse, they based this 
power, not always consciously, indeed, yet in fact, upon ideas and docu- 
ments which were false. Their great lever was a belief in a divine univer- 
sal theocracy, appointed by God, and assigned by Christ to the Pope ; a 
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belief which springing out of the natural growth of traditions, utilities, 
and claims, was at last boldly founded on gross forgeries, and has developed 
into the pretentions of the later Popes, which to this day astonish a world 
which has seen many wonders” (pp. 166, 167). 


Even at this day such writing as this comes out of the most learned, 
most decent, and most cultivated school in the Anglican religion, and in 
the present instance from one of its gentlest and fairest members. It is 
written by a minister of religion, but there is nothing in it that an infidel 
could not have written. In another place we read thus :— 


“This was the victory, butwhat was gained by it? It was, of course, 
directly and outwardly the victory of a cause which has never been popu- 
lar in England. It renewed and strengthened the ties which connected 
England with that great centre of Christendom, where justice and corrup- 
tion, high aims and the vilest rapacity and fraud, undeniable majesty and 
undeniable hollowness, were then, as they have ever been, so strangely and 
inextricably combined. Anselin’s victory with its circumstances, was 
one of the steps which made Rome more powerful in England, even with 
the profound and undoubting beliefs of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
that did not recommend it to the sympathy of Englishmen: it is not 
likely to do so now. ....- 


“What was then, after all, the school and focus of religious activity and 
effort, as well as the seat of an encroaching and usurping centralization— 
the Roman Church” (pp. 288, 289). 


Mr. Church is essentially as deep in the mire of mere Protestantism as 
any of the more ignorant members of his sect ; he has the same dislike to 
the authority of the Pontiff, and the same notions about it ; he does not 
use all the turgid expressions of his co-religionists, but the substance is 
here ; he turns away from the Vicar of Christ, and will not have him to 
rule over him, because he is a foreign prince, who has nothing to recom- 
mend him to the “sympathies of Englishmen.” 

S. Anselm wrought miracles, and Mr. Church has not omitted to notice 
the fact, but we are in doubt as to the nature of that admission. Thus he 
writes :— 


_ “ As was to be expected, the presence of such a man raised the expecta- 
tion of miracles” (p. 232). 

“From such a man the ideas of the day expected miracles; the sick 
came to him for relief; his attendants were ready to believe that they had 
good reason for coming” (p. 236). 

“ As no history at this time, even if only concerned, so far as this was 
possible, with secular affairs, was without miracle, it cannot be expected 
that such a life as Anselm’s could be witnessed without expecting them, 
or without implying them. ‘They were part of the unquestioned belief 
and tacit assumptions of everybody who lived around him. Undoubtedly 
he believed that such things happened” (p. 239). 


We think Mr. Church unjust to S. Anselm also on the subject 
which occupied the greater part of his episcopate—that of investiture. 
These are his words :— 
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“Tntellectually and morally his was not a mind to lay great stress on 
matters of this kind ; in temper he was too considerate and ready to allow 
for others ; in his ways of thinking he was too intent on wider and loftier 
views to see such a question as this with the keen and accurate instinct. of 
a statesman. His own conduct shows that there was nothing in homage 
or investiture to shock him; at first he looked on them as a matter of 
course” (p. 276). 


Against this we must put his letter to a countess in Flanders, whom with 
her husband he praises for their abstinence from giving investiture. 
In that letter he is not writing as a person indifferent, and he speaks 
strongly too, for he says that the investiture was a “ domination ” over the 
* bride of Christ.” He then adds: “ he was a king himself, and knew the 
duties of princes who pronounced this curse on princes who would have 
the sanctuary of God as their hereditary property. O my God make them 
as a wheel, and as stubble before the wind, &c. It isnot David who speaks 
but the Spirit of God the Son of David” (lib. iii., ep. 59). 

Mr. Church misunderstands the Saint on this point, and gives an erro- 
neous explanation of: his language, or, more correctly speaking, the 
abstinence from argument. ‘The Sovereign Pontiff had spoken the 
decisive word, and the archbishop never argued the question after that. 
His work was very simple and very plain, and that he did, and nothing 
else, and nothing less,—to obey. That was his answer to the reasons of his 
adversaries, and to the demands of the king: he had nothing to do but to 
obey the Pope. The question was no longer to be argued, and he was not 
going to dispute with any man about a plain duty; the Supreme Judge 
had declared the law, and the Archbishop of Canterbury obeyed. In 
another place (p. 293), Mr. Church says that “ he felt this was the fight of 
the day, and he held on unmoved.” Did he then see “ nothing in homage 
or investiture to shock him?” 

We must now speak of something that is very sad, and most dishearten- 
ing. Mr. Church, after reciting the touching account of S. Anselm’s 
most holy death, which Eadmer has preserved, reminds his reader of the 
deathbed—of whom? Well, we write it not without pain; of Richard 
ITooker, the Erastian, and the Calvinistic author of the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” Here are the words of shame and insult :— 


“To die as Anselm died, or to die as Hooker died, is to die in much the 
same manner ; with the same view of life now and to come, the same sense 
of duty, the same faith’ (p. 300). 


Richard Hooker was as different from S. Anselm as a heretic can be 
from a saint. He renounced the Pope, and submitted in all things to the 
civil power. In the dedication prefixed to the fifth book of his“ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,” he says :— 

“The true inscription, style, or title of all churches as yet standing 
within this realm, ‘ By the goodness of Almighty God and His servant 
Elizabeth, we are’” 


The Calvinism of the man is as clear and as undisguised as his repulsive 
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abjection before the “sacred power matched with incomparable goodness 
of nature,” with which, in his wretched servility, he invests Eliza beth 
These are his words :— 


“The real Presence of Christ’s most Blessed Body and Blood is not 
therefore to be sought for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of 
the Sacrament” (“ Eccles. Polity,” bk. v., ch. 67, § 6). 


Mr. Church says of the saint and the heretic that they had “ the same 
sense of duty, the same faith,” and we are simply amazed. 

We are told by the author that the Royal Supremacy was set up by the 
conqueror, and that it was then nearly what it is now over the Anglican 
Establishment. But perhaps we may be doing Mr. Church some injustice, 
and lest we should do so, we subjoin his words :— 


“ Ecclesiastical as well as civil causes came to his (the Conqueror’s) 
court. Over churchmen as well as laymen he asserted his authority, and 
both equally resorted to his justice... .. He asserted and exercised his 
right to correct, to reform, to legislate for the Church, and no one thought 
of contradicting him” (p. 120). 


We admit that the Conqueror interfered with the rights of the Church ; 
but we do not admit this statement of Mr. Church. It is not true ; for in 
all the lands or manors of the Archbishop of Canterbury the king had by 
custom the cognisance of three pleas only ; and it is a notorious fact that 
over the persons of ecclesiastics the king had no jurisdiction whatever, 
either in law or in fact, and he never obtained it even by custom. 


“And thus began that system of appeals to Rome, and of inviting foreign 
interference in our home concerns, which grew to such a mischievous and 
scandalous height ; and Anselm was the beginner of it” (p. 223). 


Here Mr. Church commits himself to the clear assertion of a fact, and 
we find him wrong. There were appeals before S. Anselm. There was 
either an appeal, or the instituting of a suit originally in Rome, by Thomas 
of York, against Lanfranc himself, and there certainly was an appeal 
made by Robert, the predecessor of Lanfranc, who was expelled from 
Canterbury by a decree of the Witenagemote. ‘The Abbot of Abingdon 
and the convent appealed to the Pope against King Kenulf, more than 
two hundred years before the Conquest, and S. Wilfrid before them, and 
we must therefore admit that S. Anselm certainly was not “ the beginner” 
of a “system of appeals to Rome,” notwithstanding the positive assertion 
of Mr. Church. We have here the old story—* foreign interference ;” the 
ideas of the sixteenth century attributed to the cleventh, which had never 
even conceived them. William the Conqueror and his sons might have 
disliked the interference of the Pope, but they never dreamt of it as any- 
thing “foreign.” The Pope was their father and their lord—the Apostle, 
as he was commonly called, and they would have scorned to evade his 
authority by pleading that he was a foreigner, who had no jurisdiction in 
this realm. Mr. Church writes of Lanfrane as if he had been disposed to 
resist the Pope ; and it is true that Lanfrane was not blameless in all his 
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relations with the Holy See, but for all that, Lanfranc, like all his contem- 
poraries, firmly held that the Pope was the successor of S. Peter and 
the Vicar of our Lord, whom every one was bound to obey, as may be 
seen in the discourse preserved by William of Malmesbury.* 

Mr. Church seems to have a hatred of the Holy See deep and abiding, 
and we regret it more than we can tell. Elegant learning can never supply 
the absence of the grace of God; and men of the most complete intel- 
lectual cultivation can be as violent as the uncivilized orators of the Pro- 
testant mob, This is the way Mr. Church writes :— 


“The Pope who formally canonized S. Anselm is said to have been 
Alexander VI., Roderic Borgia. ‘In the visible Church the evil are ever 
mingled with the good.’ 

“ Bat a very different judge had already interpreted the opinion of 
Christendom about Anselm. Before he had suffered the indignity of a 
canonization at the hands of Borgia, Dante had consecrated his memory,”’ 
&c. (p. 301). 


This language is perfectly amazing. ‘The indignity of canonization 
at the hands of Borgia.” First of all, is Mr. Church sure of his fact? 
Alexander VI. issued a commission empowering the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Morton, and the Bishop of Durham, to report to him on 
the miracles of S. Anselm, but did he do more than that? The Ghibelline 
Dante is a reverenced authority, but the Vicar of Christ is insulted, and 
Mr. Church evidently believes the fables told of Alexander VI. In doing 
so he sets at nought apparently a doctrine he is supposed to hold, namely, 
that the unworthiness of the minister does not destroy the effects of the 
rites. If he was canonized by Alexander VI., we see no indignity in 
it, and Mr. Church himself is content to be the minister of a religion 
which Henry VIII. invented. 





The Catechism iilustrated in Passages from the Holy Scriptures ; with an 
Appendic and Notes. Compiled by the Rev. Joun B. Baasuawe, 
Missionary Rector of 8. Elizabeth’s, Richmond. London : Washbourne. 
1870. 


PPNHIS little book seems to us very valuable. It might seem, at first 

sight, one of a class exceedingly common on every side of us. 
But, in truth, it is widely different—we may say opposite,—and the 
author has done all that was possible, both by the selection of his title and 
still more by the explanation of it given in his preface, to point out the dif- 





* Estque tunc demum omnium ecclesiasticarum rerum rata dispensatic, 
si successorum beati Petri fuerit comprobata judicio, 
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ference. The booksellers’ counters run over with “€criptural proofs” of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, of the Church Catechism, of the Assemblies’ Catechism, 
of every conceivable form of opinion around us. We can quite conceive that 
Protestants, casting a cursory glance over the little volume before us, might 
mistake it for “ Scriptural proofs of the doctrine of the Catholic Catechism.” 
To avoid this misconception, the author has been careful to announce both 
on its title-page and its back, that his object is to illustrate, not prove, the 
Catechism. He says :— 


“T have called the book the Catechism ‘¢llustrated, because it does not 
attempt or profess to prove the Catholic Faith from Scripture. To do so 
would be entirely contrary to the spirit of the Church. Every Catholic 
knows that the doctrines of the Catholic Church are independent of Scrip- 
ture; that is to say, that the Church teaches from the plentitude of the 

owers committed to her, that she did so from the beginning, before the New 
Srstapnnat was written—centuries indeed before the Bible was collected into 
its present form ; and that she would have done so precisely in the same 
manner had they never been written. For example, every Catholic knows 
that the faith of the Church about the Holy Eucharist would have been pre- 
cisely what it is, had it pleased God that not one of the passages relating to 
It had ever been written ; and therefore that these passages, however clear 
they may be, cannot be properly referred to as the ground of the Church’s 
teaching.” 

“A Catholic looks upon the Church and the Holy Scriptures as two 
distinct and independent sources of ‘religious knowledge, both coming from 
God—the one illustrating and explaining indeed, but not the mere echo of 
the other, dependent on it for authority.”—(Preface, p. vii.) 


This cannot be too clearly stated or too emphatically impressed, especially 
upon English Catholics. For it must not be forgotten that, in our day, more 
than half, at the very least, of the English Catholics existing are either converts 
or have been brought up by convert parents. It is therefore exceedingly natural 
that many among them (although, as a matter of strict doctrine, they would 
admit what our author here justly says “every Catholic knows ”) have never 
succeeded in clearing, either their reason or still more their imagination, of 
the notion, which is for all English Protestants a first principle to be taken for 
granted, not proved, viz., that revelation and Scripture are convertible 
terms ; that Scripture contains whatever Almighty God has revealed ; and 
that the office of the Church, of theologians, of preachers and teachers of 
every class, is merely to explain and enforce what Scripture says. 

Lord Macaulay well expresses the national creed when he says, “ It is plain 
that a Christain of the fifth century, with a Bible, is neither better nor worse 
situated than a Christian of the nineteenth century with a Bible, candour 
and natural acuteness being of course supposed to be equal..... It 
seems to us, therefore, that we can have no security for the future against the 
prevalence of any theological error that ever has prevailed in times past among 
Christian men. . . . .. When we reflect that Sir Thomas More was ready to 
die for the doctrine of Transubstantiation, we cannot but feel some doubt 
whether the doctrine of Transubstantiation may not triumph over all opposi- 
tion. More was a man of eminent talents. He had all the information on 
the subject that we have, or that, while the world lasts, any human being 
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will have. ‘The text, ‘This is my Body,’ was in his New Testament as it is in 
OM .csss We are therefore unable to understand why what Sir Thomas 
More believed respecting Transubstantiation may not be believed to the end 
of time by men equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More. But Sir 
Thomas More is one of the choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue,” 
&e. 

This passage seems to us remarkable, not merely as illustrating what the 
author himself says, that “according to the doctrine of the Protestant 
churches, all Divine truth is recorded in certain books,” and “ is equally open 
to all who, in any age, can read those books” ; but (what is much more 
curious) that Lord Macaulay had no suspicion that Sir Thomas More, or any 
Catholic, based his belief on any other ground. It had evidently never 
occurred to him to imagine it possible that, if Sir Thomas More had been 
asked, “ Why do you believe in Transubstantiation ?’ he conld possibly give any 
answer except “ Because I find in Scripture the words, ‘This is My Body,’ 
and I think they ought to be interpreted literally.” In a Protestant of 
ordinary knowledge, this would have been nothing astonishing ; but Lord 
Macaulay’s reading was so universal, and his power of retaining what he read 
so marvellous, that it is impossible he should not, somewhere or other, have 
met with the statement, that to Catholics the rule of faith is whatever the 
Church teaches ; and hardly less possible, if he had, that that fact should have 
been the only one among the multitudes of those of which he read, which he 
had forgotten. It is plain, then, that it was a fact so entirely out of the way 
of his experience, out of the way of thinking and speaking of all whom he 
met, that although he read it, his mind had never really mastered it, and pre- 
sented it to itself as a fact. The words were to him words without mean- 
ing. No fact could more strongly illustrate the difficulty we have in making 
Protestants understand what the fundamental principle of our Faith is. It is 
not so much that they reject it, as that they have never brought themselves to 
imagine that we really hold it. 

We have little doubt that the reaction from this strange delusion has led 
Catholics, in countries where they are brought into close relations with 
Protestants, to make Holy Scripture much less prominent than it has been 
made by their predecessors at any former time. In England, especially, other 
causes have, no doubt, combined to produce this effect, among which must be 
counted the accident that, owing to the long persecution, the Catholic clergy 
and the more educated laity for several generations were driven to receive 
their education in foreign countries, where many of them almost lost the use 
of their native language. For the effect of this was, that the old versions of 
Scriptitre in the English language, with which their Catholic ancestors in 
every age before Protestantism was invented had been familiar, became un- 
known to them ; and, as time went on, were almost identified in the minds of 
the people with the Protestant versions which were founded upon them. 
For nothing has been more clearly proved than that the literary merit 
of the modern Protestant versions is due, not to the so-called Reformers, 
but to good Catholics, who lived and died before they were born, and by 
whom a translation of the Scriptures into English had been handed down from 
generation to generation. It had been originally made in the very first gene- 
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ration after the conversion of our English ancestors, by St. Augustin and the 
Celtic missioners from Iona. As the language developed, it was revised and 
adapted to its changing forms. It seems to have been familiar to all who 
could read, in the generation before the change of religion. Unhappily, the 
persecutions incited by the so-called Reformation, not only shed Catholic 
blood like water, but compelled the remnant of English Catholics to seek 
their education in foreign lands. And hence, when the martyr communities 
of Douay and Rheims prepared, for the use of their persecuted brethren in 
England, a version free from heretical taint, they had not the advantage of 
access to the old traditionary versions, the existence of which was probably 
unknown to them, but were driven to put out a new one. This, which for 
any men would have been an arduous task, was, of course, doubly so for - 
them. To be banished for years from the dear familiar sound of their mother 
tongue, until it became to them almost a foreign dialect, in which they were 
not accustomed to speak or even to think, was one of the sacrifices which these 
venerable men had voluntarily made for their Saviour and their God. Most 
unreasonable and shameless it was, that the Protestants, who had driven them 
by persecution from their native land, and who had managed to gain for 
themselves the credit due to the old Catholic versions which they had cor- 
rupted, should have upbraided them because their work was not—as without 
a miracle it could not have been —indigenous English. But, no doubt, this 
circumstance has contributed with other causes, to make it less used among 
Catholics than the old translations, made before the change of religion, had 
been in their day. 

Mr. Bagshawe thinks that a special and exceptional benefit will be 
derived in our own day if English Catholics fall back in this respect on 
the habit of their forefathers before Protestantism had commenced to spread 
over the land like the baleful smoke from the bottomless pit. : 


“Tt appears to me that the present is a time when Catholics are bound to 
have a proper knowledge of Holy Scriptures, and to display a great devotion 
towards them. The distinguishing heresy of the day is the attack on 

Xevelation generally, and in particular on the inspiration of the Bible, which 
ought to bring out a peculiar spirit of loyalty towards it in the Church. 
On the other hand, the danger to be apprehended to faith from an extensive 
use of the Bible seems in a great measure to have died out with the 
decay of the principle of private judgment exercised on Scripture. This 
principle has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. All the evil 
that it could do has long since been done. The errors to which it gave rise 
have long since been confuted, so that it now seems more than ever a duty 
incumbent on Catholics, to make themselves familiar with the word of God, 
and to draw as plentifully as possible from those fountains which the Spirit 
of God has opened to them.” 


That this has not always been the feeling of all Catholics is, as the author 
shows, the result of Protestantism. 


“The Catholic Church has always loved the written word of God. In the 
ages of [heathen] persecution her children thought it their duty to pre- 
serve the Holy Scripture from profanation, if necessary, at the risk of their 
lives. Many martyrs suffered death rather than let their sacred books fall 
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into Pagan hands. When, later on, the bishops were all publicly to meet in 
council, they placed the book of the Holy Scriptures on a throne in the midst 
of them. In the public offices of the Church, those marks of respect to the 
Book of the Gospe!s were introduced, which we see used in our own days. 
When evil times arrived, and the new framework of society was broken up, 
it was nothing but the constant care of the Church which preserved to us the 
Holy Scriptures. In the middle ages—emphatically called the ages of faith— 
men thought it an honour to spend their lives in copying them. They 
deemed no amount of time and labour too great to spend in enriching and 
beautifying those volumes which contained the Word of God. As they had 
these volumes in their hands, so also did they bear them in their hearts. 
Night and day you might have heard the praises of God sung in the words of 
Holy Scripture in a hundred monasteries. Every monk was supposed to 
know by heart the whole Psalter, and to carry out most literally the precept 
given by God to the Jews, ‘and these words, which I command thee this 
day shall be in thy heart ; and thou shalt tell them to thy children, and thou 
shalt meditate upon them sitting in thy house, and walking on thy journey, 
sleeping and rising.’ Every one who was educated at all was familiar with 
the language of the Scriptures, so that the very words and phrases of 
Scripture had insinuated themselves into every kind of writing on indifferent 
subjects. Dr. Maitland in the lifelike account he gives of those times, tells 
us that the only way to understand the meaning of middle-age writers in 
difficult places, is by referring to the language used in the Bible. 


“This shows what is the instruction of the Catholic Church about the Holy 
Scriptures. The time did, indeed, come when restrictions were found neces- 
sary. When every artizan began to think it his business to find a faith for 
himself—and a confusion of tongues was the consequence ; when men were 
carried away by every wind of doctrine, and the ‘unlearned and unstable’ 
had come upon those things ‘hard to be understood’ which, 8. Peter tells 
us, they ‘ wrest to their own destruction.’ Then, indeed, the Church found it 
necessary, in some degree, to keep the Bible from the hands of those who 
were using it in such a manner as to profane the Holy Word of God, and 
to endanger their own souls. The Church therefore made certain wise regu- 
lations about reading the Scriptures, intended to direct us how to make them, 
as the apostle says, ‘ profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in 
justice, that the man of God may be perfect, furnished to every good 
work,’ at the same time commanding her children to apply themselves 
earnestly under proper guidance to the study of them. (Cone. Trid. sess. 5, 
c. i., de Reform.) Almost in our own times we find Pius VI. declaring that 
the faithful should be ‘ excited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, for 
these are the most abundant sources which ought to be left open to every one, 
to draw from them purity of morals and of doctrine, to eradicate the errors 
which are so widely disseminated in these corrupt times,’ and praising those 
who had put them before the faithful ‘in the language of their country,’ and 

n a manner ‘suitable to the capacity of every one.’” (p. 1.) 


Our author modestly says of his own book, that its primary object is “to 
store the minds of our children with some of the grand thoughts and beautiful 
expressions which occur in the inspired writings, so that the truth of religion 
may not be to them naked forms of words ; but may be associated with 
beautiful and devotional thoughts, likely to come back to them in times of 
trial.” 

He has well selected the passages by which, for this purpose, he “ illus- 
trates” the different parts of the Catechism. It is obvious that the particular 
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object he has in view, not being controversial but devotional, could have been 
better carried out, if he had had the opportunity, enjoyed by English Catholics 
before the so-called Reformation, of quoting from an ancient version, redolent 
of vernacular phrases and idioms ; and which had grown up by repeated re- 
visions, made in each successive age, rather than a new translation, made by 
men who had offered at the shrine of their God and their faith, not only their 
worldly interests and their country, but their natural familiarity with their 
mother tongue. 

One quite original ani, we are inclined to think, very happy part 
of our author’s plan, has been to select from each of the texts chosen, 
two or three words which give, as it were, the key-note of its melody. He 
says of this: “The few words given may sometimes appear rather quaint, 
standing by themselves ; but the object to be considered is, what words will 
best suggest the passage : obviously, in many cases, the first words would not 
do so at all.” They seem to us well chosen ; and the idea of putting them as 
a sort of index to the text, could only have occurred to a man practically 
versed in the teaching of children, and accustomed to use Scripture for that 
purpose. Thus the fact of our creation is illustrated from Psalm xcix. 3, and 
the catch-words given as an index to the text are “not we ourselves!” So 
the words, “reward exceeding great,” recall the promise of God to Abram 
that God Himself would be his reward. 

There is one point on which we could have wished to see the use of the 
texts quoted explained a little more at length ; this is, as to the texts quoted 
in illustration of the Decalogue, and especially the third commandment. 
There would doubtless be nothing to be desired in a land where the Catholic 
religion was the tradition of the people. But the figment of the modern 
Scotch Protestants about the “Sabbath” has so widely spread in England 
(although happily in a modified form), and its effects are so lamentably 
demoralizing, that we should have been glad if it had been explained, even to 
children, that the Decalogue as a whole is binding on us, not because it was 
given to the Jews through Moses, but for reasons altogether different. Re- 
ligious Protestants have found themselves obliged in consistency to say that 
all the commandments of the Decalogue, including the law of the Sabbath, 
are binding upon Christians, because they were part of the law of Moses 
This it is which the Catechism of the Council of Trent expressly and 
positively denies ; and it is plain that nothing but the necessity of the case 
would have induced Protestants to fall back upon such an argument, because 
they consider themselves the especial disciples of S. Paul ; and there is no 
one error which §. Paul more emphatically denounces than the notion that the 
law of Moses is binding upon Christians. They are compelled to defend and 
maintain the observance of Sunday by saying that the law of the Sabbath 
is binding upon Christians, simply because, if they did not, they could maintain 
it only by admitting the authority of the Church; and rather than admit 
this they will say what is subversive of their whole system, and, indeed, of 
Christianity itself. We cannot help thinking that on this account, among 
others, it is specially important that English Catholics of all classes should be 


-made fully aware of the fact, that the law of the Sabbath is not binding 
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upon Christians, and that the observance of the Lord’s Day rests wholly upon 
the authority of the Church. 

Another reason we have already alluded to in saying that the Scotch, or 
common Protestant, notion on this subject is demoralizing. Of this we are 
deeply convinced. For no Christians think themselves obliged to observe 
strictly the Mosaic law of the Sabbath. They are taught from their child- 
hood to believe (1) that it is a law imposed upon them by God ; and (2) that 
they are under no obligation to observe it strictly. Of course they are thus 
taught by a practical example, stronger than any mere abstract principle, that 
the laws of God need not be strictly observed. We have known Protestants 
urge this argument, when the law of God, for instance on the subject of 
purity, has been urged upon them ; as a proof that they may be saved without 
observing it strictly. Nor do we see how, upon their principles, their con- 
clusion can be denied. They infer, and on them our premises correctly, tha 
the laws of God are expressed in strong language to frighten us, but that 
they are not meant to demand from us litteral obedience. Nothing of course 
could be more demoralizing than such a notion. Yet it follows of necessity 
from the Scotch doctrine of Sabbath ; which is now widely prevalent among 
English Protestant. 





Life of Madame de Beauharnais de Miramion. By M. AtrreD Bonneau. 
Translated by the Baroness pE Monrtaienac. Edited by Lapy 
Hersert. London: Bentley, 1870. 


LMOST every one who has any taste for history at all feels a special 
interest in biographies and memoirs relating to the reign of Louis 

XIV., that golden age of French history, which gave birth to so many states- 
men, writers, and poets, and which was adorned by the wit and grace of so 
many beautiful and accomplished women. Madame de Miramion, whose 
most interesting life has just been published, was a person who, had she 
chosen to devote herself to the world, was well fitted by nature and position 
to preside over one of those brilliant salons which at that time exercised such 
a powerful influence over the fashionable and literary circles of Paris. She 
was of a noble, parliamentary family, immensely rich, and in her youth greatly 
admired for her beauty. She possessed judgment and talents far above the 
average, as is clearly proved by the many difficult undertakings she success- 
fully carried through in her lifetime, and to make her success more sure, 
she was gifted with a wonderful union of sweetness and firmness, which 
carried all before it and made it a pleasure and a necessity for all who knew 
her to bend to her will. With such gifts of mind and position we can easily 
see of how much harm Madame de Miramion might have been the cause had 
she been a bad or merely a worldly woman, given up to the delights of the 
brilliant society in which she was placed, or at best how few traces of useful- 
ness and goodness she would have left behind her. But, thank God, that 
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faith which had so firm a hold on men’s minds in those days, that we see 
even those who, when young, gave themselves up to the pursuit of pleasure, 
turn, as it were, involuntarily to God before the end of their lives, and often 
expiate with severe penance the sins of their youth—this same faith was the . 
rule and the guiding star of Madame de Miramion’s life from her cradle to 
the end of her sixty-six years on earth. There were at that time, even about 
the licentious court of Louis XIV., many excellent and virtuous women, who 
combined much of piety and charity with their worldly lives, but it is only 
here and there that we see souls given up so completely to God, that His 
will is their only law, and to work for Him in His poor, the only desire of 
their heart, as was the case with M. de Miramion. 

Marie Bonneau de Rubelle, daughter of Jacques Bonneau, Seigneur de 
Rubelle, King’s Counsellor and Secretary, was born in Paris on the 26th 
November, 1629. She lost her mother when she was only nine years old, 
and the deep sorrow she then felt seems to have cast a shadow over her life, 
and made her graver and sadder than is usual in so young a child. When 
still quite young she wished to become a nun ; but on the death of her father, 
she concluded that God intended her to act as mother to her four brothers, 
which duty she fulfilled most faithfully from the time she was fourteen. At 
fifteen she was presented at Court, and a few months later was married to 
Jean Jacques Beauharnais, Seigneur of Miramion, counsellor to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, whom she chose from amongst other suitors on account of his 
goodness and piety. Fifteen seems to us an early age for marriage, but it 
was not then so considered. Madame de Sevigné presented her daughter at 
Court at sixteen, and was astonished and somewhat hurt that “1a plus jolie 
fille de France” was still unmarried at twenty, an age which would not 
alarm even the most anxious mother of the present day. According to the 
custom still kept up in France, and which tells well for the unity of families 
and for the power possessed by the various members of accommodating them- 
selves to tastes and dispositions which differ from their own, M. de Miramion 
took home his young wife to his grandfather’s house, in which his parents, 
his aunt, and her only sonalso lived. They all treated the young bride with 
the unvarying affection she deserved. Madame de Miramion herself says, she 
never had any disagreement with them, except that they were anxious she 
should lead a less retired life than she herself desired. Her husband, to 
whom she was devoted, let her please herself on this point, and their mutual 
love seemed only to lead them both nearer to God. After six short months 
of wedded life, M. de Miramion died, leaving his widow of sixteen almost 
broken-hearted ; indeed, for some time, fears were felt for her life. “But God, 
who intended by this sorrow to unite her heart more closely to Himself, gave 
her strength to recover ; and when her little daughter was born five months 
later, she felt that she still had something left for which to desire life. Soon 
after her child’s birth Madame de Miramion caught the small-pox. 

t is terrible, in reading history, to observe how very many celebrated 
persons before the discovery of inoculation, died of small-pox, or were 
marked by it for life. Madame de Miramion, who seemed indifferent to the 
loss of her beauty, escaped better than many of her contemporaries, and 


though we are told that the brilliancy of her complexion was gone, she must 
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still have had great charms left ; for Madame de Cornuel, seeing her at her 
aunt’s house, in her deepest grief, said of her : “ If that magnificent statue chose 
to prove that she is as intelligent as she is beautiful, she would turn the heads 
of all the Court.” Madame de Miramion would not hear of a second marriage, 
and, like St. Jane Frances Chantal, devoted herself to her child and to the 
care of the poor and sick. She at one time thought, like that saint, of 
becoming a nun ; but the sight of her little fatherless Marie decided her to 
remain in the world and work there for God. The most curious episode in 
this interesting life, as illustrating the manners of the times, is the abduction 
of the young widow of nineteen by le Comte de Bussy Rabutin, who took 
possession of her carriage and herself as she was on her way to Mont St. 
Valérien on a pilgrimage, and carried her off against her will, and in spite of 
her cries and entreaties, to his castle, near Sens. 

M. de Bussy Rabutin was Madame de Sevigné’s first cousin, and wished 
to have become her husband. He was chiefly renowned, during his life-time, 
for the authorship of some scandalous books relating to the Court, and even 
the King, for one of which he was imprisoned in the Bastille, and then 
banished to his own country seat. To posterity he is known by the brilliant 
letters written to hin by his gifted cousin, whose name, in his spite and 
wounded self-love, he had not spared. But in a war of pens, even with la 
plus dangereuse plume de France, there is little need to say that Madame de 
Sevigné gained an easy victory, and very soon had him disarmed and pros- 
trate at her feet ; then, in chivalrous phrase and with her peculiar grace, she 
writes : “ Levez-vous, Comte, je ne veux pas vous tuer & terre ; ou reprenez 
votre épée, pour recommencer le combat.” Doubtless, M. de Bussy would 
have felt some surprise had he known the channel through which his fame 
was to be preserved ; for, in his overweening vanity, he really flattered himself 
that his letters were superior to those of his cousin. Such was the Count 
who did Madame de Miramion the honour of wishing to make her his wife. 
Thanks to her courage and resolution, Madame de Miramion prevailed alike 
over force and entreaties, and although she had been more than forty hours 
without food, she would not eat a morsel until she had been replaced in her 
carriage with permission to depart. The fright and fatigue through which 
she had passed were the cause of a serious illness; and it was thought 
necessary to give her the last sacraments. However, her life of usefulness 
was not so soon to come to an end. It must be said that M. de Bussy 
excused himself by saying he had been deceived, and made to believe the 
young widow was, herself, anxious to marry him, and only prevented by her 
friends ; and that she would be grateful to him to carry her off by force. 

Many other and more agreeable offers of marriage were made to Madame 
de Miramion ; but she seemed to hear the voice of God speaking within her 
heart when she was in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, and claiming her 
for his own ; and during the first retreat given by St. Vincent de Paul him- 
self, at the convent of the Sisters of Charity, which she attended, the will of 
God was made even more clearly known to her in a species of vision. She 
herself tells us: “In the night of the 18th January, 1649, being in 
retreat at Madlle. Legras’, and in bed, it seemed to me that some one 
struck me on the shoulder. I awoke, thinking it was a sister come to call 
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me to go to the chapel. On opening my eyes I saw a great light round my 
bed, as if it had been a bright sunshine. I was much surprised, thinking it 
was very late. I heard a voice which thrilled me through and through, and 
which said : ‘ Be not surprised ; it is I who am thy Lord and Master” I 
threw myself on my knees upon my bed ; the voice continued : ‘Seek no 
more to know My will, and be not anxious about it. I assure thee that I 
will have thee wholly and entirely Mine ; thy heart is not too large for me. 
I choose to have thee entirely to Myself, and that thou shouldst be wholly 
occupied in Me alone. I will be thy husband, thou shalt be My spouse ; 
engage thyself to Me; give up false pleasures ; thou shalt have troubles and 
sorrows ; but be faithful to Me, and nothing shall harm thee. I will delight 
in thy humiliation, and will be in the midst of thy heart; delay no longer, 
the time is come ; it is My will.’” Encouraged by these words, Madame de 
Miramion, after consulting her confessor and S. Vincent de Paul, took a vow 
of chastity, being at that time just twenty, and from that moment felt perfect 
security and peace in her soul. She now devoted herself more than ever to 
the poor, and gave up as much of her time as she could spare from her 
daughter to visit the sick at the Hotel-Dieu, working hard under the direction 
of S. Vincent de Paul. She had a special sympathy for orphans, having her- 
self suffered early the loss of her parents ; and this feeling made her resolve 
to set up an orphanage, which she called the “‘ House of the Holy Childhood,” 
in which she suppported twenty little girls, whom she would often teach and 
tend herself, taking her little daughter with her, that she might learn early 
to love the poor. God gave back to Madame Miramion, more than once, the 
life of her daughter when it seemed in the greatest danger, for she was from 
her infancy subject to serious illnesses ; and, in return, the thankful mother 
brought up her child for God, teaching her to love and serve Him, and to 
make, everyday, a quarter or half an hour’s meditation. When Madlle. de 
Miramion was eight years old, she was placed by her mother in a convent to 
make her first communion, according to the custom of the time for young 
ladies of good family, and remained there until she was fourteen, at which 
age she married M. de Nesmond, son of Président Théodore de Nesmond. 
Madame de Miramion, with her only daughter, to whose health and happiness 
she devoted every care, reminds us somewhat of Madame de Sévigné, whose 
passion for Madame de Grignan glows in each one of her letters to her ; and 
whose grief, when her daughter married and left her, has come down to us in 
words of passionate lamentation ; but Madame de Sévigne’s love was somewhat 
of the nature of idolatry, and its excess caused Arnaud d’Andilly, her intimate 
friend, to consider her as “ une jolie paienne.” 

Nothing could be keener than Madame de Miramion’s grief for her 
daughter's loss, when M. de Nesmond took her home to his father’s house ; 
but she concealed her grief that she might not add to that of her child ; and, 
on parting from her, said, “ Your first duty, after God, my dear child, must 
be to your husband. I wish you to love me, but you ought to love him more ; 
duty and religion oblige you to give him the first place in your heart.” 

When released from the care of her daughter, Madame de Miramion was 
able still more unreservedly to devote herself to works of charity. The first 
half of the seventeenth century, in spite of its pleasures and its luxuries, was 
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remarkable for the number of charitable institutions established to meet 
various pressing wants, and most of which continued to flourish until the 
revolution, spreading like a deluge over France, swept all things before it. In 
almost all the great works undertaken in her day, Madame de Miramion took 
a share ; and so great was her liberality, that before her death she had scarcely 
any remains of her once large fortune. Several ladies joined with her in her 
work among the poor, and lived under the same roof with her, keeping a 
regular rule approved of by S. Vincent de Paul, and other communities of 
devout women were by degrees united to this first small body, which re- 
ceived the name of Sceurs de Ste. Généviéve, or, as they were frequently called, 
“es Miramionnes.” Madame de Miramion was elected superioress for life of 
this community, of what we should now call nuns, though we see, in reading 
her life, that she hardly considered herself as one, for at that time a “ nun” 
was taken to mean a person belonging to an enclosed order. 8. Vincent 
de Paul’s institution of nuns, with their modesty as a veil and the streets as 
a cloister, was something quite unheard of before his own time. S. Francis of 
Sales had at first desired that his nuns of the Visitation should be uncloistered, 
but it was left for S. Vincent de Paul to carry out the idea; and in the 
present day we are all familiar with the sight of the Sister of Charity in her 
far-spreading white cap, threading her way through the crowded streets on 
her errands of love and mercy. Madame de Miramion lived through times 
of great trouble and misery, when the charity of those who had money to 
dispose of was much needed ; for though at that time the arms of Louis XIV. 
were still victorious, and foreign armies were not, as now, occupying France, 
and surrounding her capital, still famine and pestilence, those sure followers 
of war, were everywhere making themselves felt ; and even while the king’s 
ambition was satisfied by the acquisition of new territories and the triumph 
of his generals, the poor of his kingdom were suffering. Military glory itself 
sows the seed of future sorrows ; and in France at this instant, we still see 
the ill effects of the successes of two great periods to which the French con- 
tinually refer with so much pride—those of the Grand Monarque and of 
Napoleon I.—in all the unspeakable suffering and grief now being endured 
by thousands of innocent persons. 

In 1673 a pestilence broke out at Melun, brought by the troops which 
marched through the town, and Madame de Miramion, who had a chateau in 
the neighbourhood, hastened to hire a house in the town in which to receive 
the sick, and, with the help of the grey sisters, nursed them herself, and put 
to shame many who, in their fear of infection, were flying from the town. 
Her biographer says :—“‘ She directed everything as if God Himself had com- 
mitted to her care the salvation of this unfortunate town. Night watching, 
exhortations, money-—nothing was spared. She was full of attention to the 
sick, particularly to the soldiers.” “They expose their lives for us every 
day,” she said to the nuns. “Strive, my sisters, to save them; we are all 
interested in it.” During the famines which for more than one winter visited 
France and filled Paris “with a crowd of weeping poor positively dying of 
hunger,” Madame de Miramion was indefatigable in working and begging for 
them, applying to Madame de Maintenon and to the King for help, and distri- 
buting every other day more than six thousand portions of soup. We have no 
room to do more than enumerate some of the many works of charity which 
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Madame de Miramion established, or had a large share in establishing, during 
her life, almost any one of which would have been sufficient to an ordinary 
person as the work and object of a lifetime. But her zeal was never satisfied 
as long as anything remained to be done and strength was left her to do it. 
She set up a House of Retreat for ladies of the world and persons of a 
humbler class, by which means many were reclaimed from bad lives. She was 
the chief means of establishing, on a permanent footing, the seminary of S. 
Nicholas for the education of priests, which escaped the fury of the revolu- 
tionists, and remains still as it was two centuries ago, being now united to 
the petit séminaire of S. Sulpice. She also opened work-rooms for the young 
girls of her parish, in which they were kept from harm and taught to gain 
their living, and some who had no home she took into the house. This plan 
was most successful, and was imitated at once in many other places. 

After reading her life, we feel that it was not, indeed, without cause that 
the Duc de St. Simon says of her :—“ The King had always the greatest con- 
sideration for her, which her humility made her use with prudence, and 
always for the good of others ; she showed alike discretion and wisdom in 
dealing with ministers, her ecclesiastical superiors, and the public magistrates, 
and may be termed the mother and guardian of the poor.” And Madame de 
Sévigné :—“ As to Madame de Miramion, that mother of the poor and of 
the Church, she is, indeed, a public loss.” She died on the 24th of March, 
1696, after,a most painful illness, rendered still more suffering by the many 
hopeless experiments made upon her by ignorant doctors, to all of which she 
submitted without a complaint. For many years of her life she had been 
used to bear pain in silence, for she had suffered from a cancer and continual 
sickness, and when this is remembered, her active charity and zeal for others 
becomes still more wonderful. Her daughter, the Présidente de Nesmond, 
knelt at her mother’s bedside and received her last blessing. “My dear 
daughter,” she said to her, “do not weep ; thank God for the graces He has 
given you ; love Him and serve Him with all your heart ; there is nothing 
else worth living for; one is very glad, when death comes, to have been 
altogether His. If He grants me mercy, oh, how I shall pray for you.” 

In the appendix to her life there are some notes of Retreats, letters, and 
meditations, &c., by Madame de Miramion herself, together with a short 
sketch of her life, written by order of her confessor. The whole book is well 
got up, and if, as her name seems to imply, the translators is a Frenchwoman, 
the English is really wonderful. It far surpasses most translations we have 
read, though every now and then unmistakably French phrases may be recog- 
nised ; as, indeed, several of our quotations will show. It sounds strangely 
when the author calls Madame Miramion’s grandfather and grandmother 
“two respectable old people,” “ respectable” being used in French in a very 
different sense from our word respectable. It is impossible to forget the 
letter of the French friend of the celebrated Miss Crawley, who assures 
her of her constant grateful recollection of “our adorable, our respectable 
Miss Crawley.” But such slight delicacies of language can hardly be ex- 
pected to be observed by a foreigner. 

We have omitted many interesting points in this volume, for which we 
refer our readers to the book itself. 
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Textile Fabrics in the South Kensington Museum. A Descriptive Catalogu 
of the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, 
and Tapestries, forming that Section of the Museum. By the Very 
Rev. Dantet Rock, D.D. Published for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 


T is difficult to do justice to the value and interest of thisvolume. It is 
everything a catalogue ought to be, and much more besides. Used as 
a hand-book it will enable the visitor to the Kensington Museum to 
appreciate to the full the rare and beautiful collection of which it is 
the valuable exponent, and it is, as a book, of captivating interest. ‘The 
learned author’s treatment of his various and difficult subject is extremely 
skilful. Accurate and minute, it is never dry, and even in the more 
strictly technical portion of his task, he tries to make the enumerated 
list of objects exhibited pleasant reading, by the aid of sympathetic 
remarks, suggestion, and association. 

Needlework, the earliest of the arts, was, like the others, especially 
dedicated to the service of religion, from the days of glad obedience to the 
commands of the Lord God of Israel, after He had set His people free, 
relative to the adornment of the Tabernacle, down to the dark time in 
our own history, when impious iconoclastic hands stripped the sanctua- 
ries of their precious furniture, and destroyed the work of skilful artificers 
and holy women, in which they had emblematically expressed the reverent 
fancies, the aspirations, the devotion of their souls. With the revival 
of the Catholic worship and its free exercise, there has come about a 
return to some of those majestic industries of former days, but its interest 
is diminished, though in some instances its results are much enhanced, by 
the assistance now lent to all decorative art by machinery, ‘he fine 
collection, explained in its origin and details by Dr. Rock, is doubly 
interesting in its traditional and in its comparative point of view. 

Needlework has also been the handmaid of history ; and in this capacity 
we find it richly represented in the collection, but still more so in Dr. 
Rock’s learned, elaborate, and exhaustive introduction, which gives the 
reader an account of all the renowned instances of the chronicling of events 
by needlework, and their importance to chronology, heraldry, and costume. 
The introduction to the richly annotated catalogue is so arranged that 
immediate reference may be made to any of its sections, while, read as a 
whole, it forms a continuous narrative of the origin, date, employment, and 
improvement of textile fabrics, under which head every kind of thread, no 
matter what its material, wrought in the loom, is included. “The Geography 
of the Raw Material,” is Dr. Rock’s introductory title, and his first topic 
is *‘ Wool,” the use of which he traces from the far East to ancient Britain. 
Among many interesting details relative to this textile fabric, we find the 
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following :—“ Of the use of woollen stuff, not woven but plaited, among 
the older stock of the Britons, a curious instance was very lately brouglit 
to light while cutting through an early Celtic grave-hill or barrow in 
Yorkshire, the dead body had been wrapped, as was shown by the few 
unrotted shreds still cleaving to its bones, in a woollen shroud of coarse and 
loose fabrice wrought by the plaiting process without a loom.” Next come 
the history of cotton, hemp, and flax, with many a passage on which we 
linger with delight, calling up the life, the industries of the old world. 
Here is one of them :— 


“To the valley of the Nile must we go if we wish to learn the earliest 
history of the finest flaxen textiles. ‘Time out of mind were the Egyptians 
famous as well for the growth of flax, as for the beautiful very fine linen 
they wove out of it, and which became to them a most profitable, because 
so widely sought for, article of commerce. Their own word ‘byssus’ for 
the plant itself, became among the Greeks, and also among the Latin 
nations, the term for linens wrought in Egyptian looms. Long before 
the oldest book in the world was written, the tillers of the ground all over 
Egypt had been heedful in sowing their flax, and anxious about its 
harvest. It was one of their ‘* crops, and hence was it that, in 

unishment of their hard-hearted Pharoah, the hail plague, which, at the 
bidding of Moses, showered down out of heaven, hurt throughout the 
land the flax just as it was getting ripe. Though the Jordan grew flax 
upon its banks, and all over the land that would soon belong to Abraham’s 
children, the women there, like Rahab, carefully dried it when pulled, and 
stacked it for future bleaching upon the roofs of their houses ; still it was 
from Egypt, as Solomon hints, that the Jews had to draw their fine linen. 
At a later period, among the woes foretold to Egypt, the prophet Isaiah 
warns her that they shall be confounded who wrought these in combing 
and weaving fine linen.” 


The author appeals to both the written and the material proofs of 
Egypt’s superiority in the craft of the loom ; quoting Herodotus, descrip- 
tion of the corselet given to the Minerva of Lindus, and of another corselet 
sent by Amasis to the Lacedzemonians, which was of linen, and had a 
vast number of animals inwoven in its fabric, and was likewise embroidered 
with gold and tree wool, which, a little later, Dr. Rock assumes to have 
been in reality silk. Several hundred years after the Greek historian wrote, 
the common belief existed that silk, like cotton, was the growth of a tree ; 
and the author supports his novel interpretation of the phrase used by 
Herodotus, by arguments as convincing as they are ingenious. He con- 
cludes his account of the mummy-cloths which furnish our material proofs 
of the skill of ancient Egypt, by one of those rare felicitous comparisons 
which lend vital interest to subjects of the kind :— 


“ Ages before French Flanders had dreamed of weaving fine lawns, ages 
before one of her industrial cities—Cambray—had so far taken the lead 
as to be allowed to bestow her own name in the shape of ‘ cambric’ on the 
finest kind that modern European ingenuity could produce, Egypt had 
known how to give to the world even yet a finer sort ; and centuries after 
she had fallen away from her place among the kingdoms of the earth, her 
enthralled people still kept up their ancient superiority in spinning and 
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weaving their fine, sometimes transparent, byssus, of which a specimen 
may be seen in this collection.” 


Neither the Egyptians, nor the Israelites, nor any other of the most 
ancient nations of the earth knew of the existence of silk, either as a 
simple twist or as a woven stuff. No shred of silk has been found in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, or amid their contemporaneous remains. Dr. 
Rock maintains, with Braunius (“no mean authority ”’), that throughout 
the whole Hebrew Bible no mention whatever can be found of silk, a 
material utterly unknown to the children of Israel, and asserts that the 
English authorized version mistranslates the Hebrew word, which it 
renders “silk,” in Ezekiel xvi. 10, 18, and again in Proverbs xxxi. 22 ; 
whereas the Vulgate, by rendering it in the former passage, subtilibus, 
or fine, as opposed to coarse, has given the true meaning. It was long 
after Ezekiel’s time before silk, in its raw form, made up into hanks, 
first found its way to Egypt, Western Asia, and Eastern Europe. 

The author gives us a charming account of the origin and increase, the 
first emigration, and the subsequent spread, of the beautiful, and for ages 
most costly fabric, a narrative enriched, like the tissue he writes of, with 
new adornments as it goes on, with historical and classical allusions and 
anecdotes. After he has traced the raw silk from China to India, by the 
Indus, across the Arabian Ocean, up the Red Sea, and thence over the 
Isthmus of Suez, or, perhaps, rather by the overland route, through Persia, 
to the Island of Cos, while Pamphile, daughter of Plates, is reported to 
have first woven it, he proceeds to what we may call its social history. 
This constitutes one of the most interesting portions of his introductory 
essay. 

After the transparent silken gauzes wrought in Cos, various fashions of 
the fabric found their way from Chinese looms to Asia Minor and Italy ; 
and silken garments were early brought to Imperial Rome. “Such, 
however, were the high prices asked for them, that few either would or 
could afford to buy these robes for their wives and daughters ; since, at 
first, they were looked upon as quite unbecoming for men’s wear.” An 
exception was made by some emperors for very great occasions, and both 
Titus and Vespasian wore dresses of silk when they celebrated at Rome 
their triumph over Judea. Heliogabulus was the first emperor who 
adopted whole silk for his clothing; and Dr. Rock tells us of Aurelian, 
that neither had he in his wardrobe a garment wholly silk, nor did he give 
one to be worn by another. When his wife begged him to allow her to 
have a single mantle of purple silk, he replied, “ Far be it from us to allow 
thread to be reckoned worth its weight in gold.” Then a pound of gold 
was the price of a pound of silk. From the following we learn that 
Europe was indebted for the silkworm to the same source whence so many 
other blessings of a temporal nature have accrued to her, the missionary 
monks of the Catholic Church. 


“ By the Justinian Pandects, a.p. 533, a monopoly in silk-weaving was 
given to the court, and looms, worked by women, were set up in the 
palace. Thus Byzantium became, and long continued, famous for the 
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beauty of its silken stuffs. Still, the raw silk itself had to be brought 
from abroad. But the remedy was near at hand. Two Greek monks, 
while spending many years in China, had well learned the whole process 
of rearing the worm. ‘They came home, and brought back with them a 
goodly number of eggs hidden in their walking staves, likely made of the 
hollow, tough sort of reed or tall grass, the Arundo Donaz, and, carrying 
them to Constantinople, they presented these eggs to the emperor, who 
gladly received them. When hatched, the worms were distributed all 
over Greece and Asia Minor, and very soon the western world reared its 
own silk. Not long after Persia and India also became silk-growing 
countries. In some places, at least in Greece, the weaving not only of the 
finer kinds of cloth, but of silk, got into the hands of the Jews.” 


Then follows the history of the silk factory of Almeria, and of Italian 
silk-weaving in the eleventh century, and the extension of the industry to 
England, where we find, in 747, Archbishop Cuthberht reproved the practice 
by “nuns and ankresses” in the cloister, before the Council at Cloveshoo. 

From a feeling alive in every heart throughout the length and breadth 
of Christendom, that the best of all things ought to be given for the service 
of its religious rites, the garments of its celebrating priesthood, from the 
far East to the uttermost West, were, if not always, at least very often, 
wholly of silk—*“holosericus.” Dr. Rock reminds us that had it not 
been so, “ we had been at this day without the power of being able to see 
through the few but tattered shreds before us, what elegantly designed 
and gorgeous stuffs the medisval loom could weave, and what beautiful 
embroidery our own countrywomen knew so well how to work. These 
specimens help us also rightly to understand the description of those 
splendid vestments and ritual appliances enumerated with such exactness 
in the old inventories of our venerable cathedrals and parish churches, as 
well as the early wardrobe accompts of our kings, and the wills and 
bequests of our dignified ecclesiastics and nobility.” 


To the history of silk succeeds that of gold thread, cloth of gold, and 
tissue, of silver thread, and of wire-drawing. The details of all are curious 
and interesting. Concerning the Jast we learn that “the first idea of a 
wire-drawing machine dawned upon a workman’s mind in the year 1360, 
at Nuremburg ; and yet it was not until two hundred years after, a.p. 
1560, that the method was brought to England.” In the pages devoted 
to “gold thread ” we find a beautiful description of the magnificent frontal 
wrought for the high altar at Westminster Abbey, in 1271, and a tran- 
script of the bill for the same, to be seen on the Chancellor’s Roll for the 
year fifty-six of Henry IIJ., which affords many curious and valuable 
particulars for the matter in hand. Dr. Rock is not less happy in his 
treatment of the romantic than of the ecclesiastical and historical sides 
of his subject. His pages are richly illustrated by the Arthurian and 
Chaucerian literature, and he interprets many obscure passages in both, 
by making us understand the actual and symbolic nature of the garments 
or materials alluded to. Under the heading of “‘ Mixed Webs,” the author 
gives us some very curious details, and some interesting speculations. 
Thus, speaking of camaka, a textile of much repute in the fourteenth 
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century, and now quite unknown, he quotes the will of Lord Despenser 
made in 1375, in which he bequeaths to his wife: “ My great bed of blue 
camaka, with griffins ;” and adds :—‘ What may have been the real 
texture of the stuff, thought so magnificent, we do not positively know ; 
but, hazarding a guess, we think it to have been woven of fine camel’s 
hair and silk, and of Asiatic workmanship.” From this mixed web the 
author passes to another even more precious, the cloth of Tars, which he 
presumes to have been the forerunner of the now so celebrated cashmere, 
and to have been made of silk, mixed with the downy wool of a family of 
goats reared in several parts of Asia, but especiaily in Thibet. 

Of the country whence the silken textile called velvet came, or the 
people who were the first to hit upon the happy way of weaving it, we 
know nothing, but Dr. Rock believes we are indebted for it, as well as for 
satin, to Central Asia, perhaps China; and that, in Europe, it was worn 
first in the south of Spain, and then at Lucca. The oldest piece of velvet 
which Dr. Rock has ever seen is a beautiful crimson cope embroidered by 
English hands in the fourteenth century, now kept at the college of Mount 
S. Mary, Chesterfield, and exhibited in 1862. He forms an ingenious 
supposition that fustian, a cognate fabric, may have suggested to the 
Italians a way of weaving silk in the same manner, and so producing 
velvet. 

Having described the nature and the origin of textile fabrics, the author 
proceeds to discuss them artistically, according to their progress, their 
schools, and the varieties and methods of their perfection and adornment. 
In this section, the Spanish, Saracenic, and Sicilian schools are especially 
interesting. Later, we come to Florence, Venice, Milan, Flanders, and 
Ireland, and then to the history of changeable, and marble silk. The 
second section is devoted to embroidery, and contains an elaborate and 
most interesting account of the famous ‘Opus Anglicum” and “ Opus 
Consutum.” The third section of the Introductory Essay contains the 
varieties of embroidery, thread, gold and silver beads, glass, and diapering, 
work ; and the fourth is a charming essay upon the uses of this valuable 
collection of ancient needle-work, to the historian, the liturgical student, 
and the student of symbolism. All three are combined in the author, who 
invests each subject with an attraction hitherto perhaps unsuspected by 
even careful observers of the objects he describes. No less eloquent is he 
upon the share which artists and manufacturers have in this study, upon 
its important bearing upon literature and languages, its value to heraldry, 
and the share claimed in it by zoology and botany. 

Of the Catalogue, it suffices to say that we cannot conceive any more 
perfect piece of work of its kind. It is thoroughly explanatory as a 
hand-book to the collection, while it abounds in illustrative and suggestive 
notes which are welcome reading anywhere. 
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Lizzie Wentworth: a Story of real Life. By Bensamin Witsoy, M.A. 
London: Virtue & Co. 1870. 


q R. WILSON has a sad story to tell, and he tells it straight through 

without stopping by the way. As a work of art, perhaps, some 
exception might be taken against this slight tale. Of the characters, only 
the heroine stands out very distinctly sketched. The incidents are few ; 
and the dialogue, of which there is a good deal, is frequently spun out rather 
too thinly. But we notice it because it has a purpose and suggests a moral. 
It is rare to find a difficult and disagreeable social question treated so purely 
and yet so touchingly. There are, doubtless, many reasons, partly in the 
nature of things, partly in the arrangements of modern society, that operate 
to let an immoral man go free and unpunished, and at the same time to 
crush down and drive to crime and death the victim of his sin. But it can 
do no harm that the voice of indignation should sometimes be heard. And 
the warning that is conveyed to the young in a piteous tale like this, is 
worth as much as many a sermon upon the dangers of first steps to 
perdition. 





\ TE are particularly delighted to notice the appearance of the “ Life 
and Select Writings of Grignon de Montfort, translated by a Secular 
Priest” (Richardson). We hope to give an article on it in our next number. 
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